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Newsprint  Code  Addition  Is  Protested 
As  Creating  Monopoly  to  Fix  Prices 


Hanson  Says  Regulations  Would  Work  Hardships  on  Publishers 
Manufacturer  Says  New  Code  ^^Will  Tow  Us  to  Safe  Waters’’ 


(Bv  telegraph  to  Editor  life  Publisher) 

WASHIXGTON,  Feb.  1— Defec¬ 
tions  from  the  ranks  of  both  the 
newspaper  opposition  and  the  newsprint 
manufacturer  proponents  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  price  fixing  amendment  to  the 
newsprint  ceide  and  its  companion 
agreement  between  United  States  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  maintain 
prices  manifested  themselves  at  the 
hearing  held  here  today  on  the  propo¬ 
sal. 

The  hearing  was  held  before  Deputy 
Administrator  W.  W.  Pickard,  of  NR.\, 
and  attracted  nearly  100  newspaper  and 
newsprint  executives.  It  was  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  a  final  determination  by  the 
NR.A  on  the  application  of  the  news¬ 
print  code  authority  for  approval  of 
the  price  fixing  amendments  to  the  code 
and  the  United  .States-Canadian  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  newspaper  defections  came 
chiefly  from  publishers  in  smaller  cities 
who  seemed  to  fear  a  repetition  of 
the  1920  newsprint  shortage  caused  by 
a  killing  off  of  the  domestic  industry 
if  the  proposals  were  not  approved. 
One  or  two  of  the  smaller  publishers 
expressed  a  belief  that  they  were  not 
adequately  represented,  but  this  accu- 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Long  Beach  Prcss-Tcicgram  and  Long  of  the  number  and  size  of  editions,  with  illegal  contract.’ 


publi>her  and  a  newsprint  manufacturer 
since  (Jet.  24,  1933,  is  declared  by  this 
proposed  supplemental  code  to  be  an 


Practically  all  negotiations  between 


Beach  Sun.  a  resultant  contraction  of  the  newsprint  Practically  all  negotiations  between 

Newspaper  executives  opposed  to  the  industry,  throwing  thousands  out  of  publishers  and  newsprint  manufacturers 
proposal  who  were  present  but  did  not  employment  in  both  the  newspaiier  and  which  were  under  way  at  the  time  of 
testify,  were  Howard  Davis,  president,  the  newsprint  industries.  the  Oct.  24  conference  were  terminated 


A.N.P..A.:  L.  B.  Palmer,  general  man¬ 
ager,  .\.X.P..\. ;  \V.  G.  Chandler,  vice- 


thc  Oct.  24  conference  were  terminated 


He  referred  to  the  petition  recently  i,y  ^i^p  manufacturers  as  a  result  of  the 
fileil  by  the  newsprint  code  authority  conference,  he  said. 


THE  ISSUES  IN  THE  CASE 


newsprint  code  authority  asks  NRA  to  approve  the  supplemental 
A  newsprint  code. 


.L  newsprint  code. 

The  A.N.P.A.,  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper>,  and  other  press  groups, 
asks  NRA  not  to  approve  the  supplemental  regulations. 

The  newsprint  code  authority  says  aeeeptanee  of  the  siippleniental  code 
is  necessary  if  the  paper  industry  in  the  U.  S.  is  to  he  eondueted  on  a 
profitable  basis. 

The  press  representatives  cry  “Monopoly.”  The  newsprint  makers,  they 
say,  seek  a  monopoly  and  official  sanction  to  fix  prices. 

The  issues,  however,  are  not  so  clear  cut  as  they  appear  at  first.  There 
are,  for  instance,  some  publishers  who  want  the  supplemental  code  adopted, 
fearing  chaos  and  a  newsprint  famine  unless  it  is.  And  one  paper  maker 
objects  to  the  provisions  sought  by  his  industry. 

In  the  balance  hangs  the  price  of  newsprint,  the  publishers’  basic  raw 
product.  The  ultimate  disposition  of  the  supplemental  code  may  mean 
profit  or  loss  to  publishers,  or  profit  or  loss  to  newsprint  makers,  in  1934 
and  thereafter. 

It  is  a  matter  challenging  the  attention  of  every  person  connected  with 
newspaper  publishing. 


“They  were  terminated,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  .Anti- 
Trust  Law,"  he  declared.  “I  venture 
the  further  opinion  that  every  publisher 
who  finds  the  price  of  his  newsprint 
pajier  increased  by  reason  of  that  agree¬ 
ment  or  even  by  reason  of  the  approval 
of  this  supplemental  code,  if  the  NRA 
should  approve  it,  and  that  I  doubt, 
has,  under  Section  7  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  .Act,  a  good  action  for  triple 
damages.  Everyone  familiar  with  the 
trade  knows  that  contract  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year’s  supply  are  entered  into 
during  October,  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  Yet  the  Washington  agreement 
put  an  end  to  that  normal  procedure.” 

\Ir.  Hanson  criticised  the  provision 
in  the  supplemental  code  which  requires 
payment  in  United  States  money.  He 
pointed  out  that  when  Canadian  cur¬ 
rency  was  depreciated.  United  States 
publishers  paid  for  their  newsprint  in 


sation  was  stoutly  resented  by  Elisha  newspaper  publishing.  rency  was  depreciated.  United  States 

Hanson,  Washington  counsel  for  the  - - - '  publishers  paid  for  their  newsprint  in 

American  Newspaper  Pubishers  Asso-  president  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  and  chair-  with  the  President  asking  for  applica-  United  States  dollars  at  times  paying 
T.  .  .  nian  of  its  newsprint  committee;  T.  tion  of  the  tariff  provisions  of  the  Na- 


William  Daley,  Washington  repre-  J  White  general  manager,  Hearst  tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  and  adian  for  every  $100  United  States.  He 
r^(  _ I  1:..% _ .  ,  ^  JD.  ’  tt  _ .  .  t  .  .  .1.^*  _ ii  ^  r  .1  _  .  nhiw'ted  to  th<'  ranadian-s  betnff  c^ven 


sentative  of  the  National  Editorial  As-  Newspapers;  j.  D.  Coffin,  Hearst  pointed  out  that  regardless  of  the  out 


swiation,  was  present  but  did  not  tes-  Newspapers;  Geoffrey  Konta,  counsel  come  of  that  petition,  the  present  pro 


objected  to  the  Canadians  being  given 
the  double  advantage  of  payment  in 


tify.  He  said  he  expected  to  file  a 
brief  opposing  certain  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Deputy^  Pickard  allowed  one 
week  for  submission  of  briefs. 

The  lone  newsprint  manufacturer  de- 


for  Hearst  Newspapers;  Harold  L.  posal  would  result  in  a  premium  of  $2  Dnited  States  currency  ai^  the  incrca  ed 


Cross,  counsel  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune:  J.  S.  McCarrens,  vice- 


per  ton  for  Canadian  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Hanson  charged  the  manufac- 


president  and  general  manager,  Cleve-  turers’  proposal  violates  the  anti-mon¬ 


price  called  for  in  the  code. 

He  pointed  to  the  great  over-capacity 
of  newsprint  mills  on  the  .American  con- 


land  Plain  Dealer,  Amon  G.  Carter,  opoly  section  of  the  National  Industrial  tinent  and  declared  the  mills  were  not 


fection  came  from  the  Great  Northern  publisher.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-  Recovery  .Act,  the  Sherman  .Anti-Trust  bmlt  because  of  requirements  of  pub- 
Paper  Company,  which  definitely  re-  Telegram,  and  J.  L.  Blake,  Scripps-  .Act,  the  Clayton  .Act  and  the  Federal  I'sbers  of  the  United  States  or  at  their 


fused  to  go  along  with  the  other  pro¬ 
ducers.  Under  the  newsprint  code. 


Howard  Newspapers. 

The  manufacturers’  proposal  was  at- 


however,  this  company  will  be  com-  tacked  bv  Elisha  Hanson,  for  the  A.N 


Trade  Commission  Act. 

“The  monopolv,”  he  declared,  “is 
planned  to  the  last  detail,”  citing  12 


pelled  to  abide  by  whatever  disposition  P..A,.  as  “repugnant  not  only  to  the  anti-  points  to  prove  his  assertion. 


request. 

“In  no  sense  of  the  word  are  the 
United  States  publishers  responsible  for 
the  condition  in  which  the  newsprint 


is  made  of  the  application  by  the  NRA.  trust  laws  of  this  countrv,  but  to  the  He  protested  that  the  proponents  had  industry  of  this  continent  finds  itself 

Tn  TI _  .1.  ,  .  ......  ."  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  T4onc.,r,  coi.1  “Vn,  KAinor 


In  addition  to  Mr._  Hanson,  those  who  expressed  prohibition  against  monopolies  violated  their  code  by  not  consulting  today,  Mr.  Hanson  said.  Not  being 
ippeared  in_ opposition  to  the  producers’  in  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  with  the  publishers  before  submitting  responsible  for  this  over-expansion,  the 


pri^sal,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Act”  and  as  being  “violative  of  sound  their  proposal  to  the  NR.A.  He  pre-  publishers  of  the  United  States  shcmld 


included  S.  R.  Winch,  business  man-  business  economics  and  contrary  to  the  dieted  that  even  if  approved  by  the  ^  called  upon  to  pay  its  toll.  Yet 


1^,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  also  public  interest.” 


NR.A,  the  proposal  would  be  set  aside  that  is  what  the  combined  Canadian 


Wesentinj?  the  Portland  Oregonian,  The  A.N.P.A.,  he  said,  could  not  give  by  the  courts  “because  of  the  chain  of  United  States  groups  are  asking  of 
oPokane  pokesman-Review  and  Spo-  its  approval  to  the  proposed  supple-  circumstances  precedent  to  that  ap-  you- 


kone,  Chrtmicle:  Clurles  R.  Butler,  mental  code,  the  purpose  of  which,  he  proval.” 


president,  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Paul  Patterson,  attorney  rep- 
resenting  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Paul  Patterson,  of  Baker,  Hostetler, 


said  was  twofold — 


He  recalled  the  conference  held  here  Sidlo  &  Patterson,  associate  counsel  for 


F'irst,  to  set  up  a  monopoly  in  the  Oct.  24,  last,  before  approval  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  concen- 


Kennedy,  publisher,  Albion  for  use  in  the  United  States,  and 


manufacture  and  sale  of  newsprint  paper  newsprint  code,  in  which  the  manufac-  trated  his  attack  on  the  supplemental 


Recorder,  representing  the  Second,  to  obtain  for  the  monopoly  date,  he  said,  is  important  for  two  rea- 


turers  agreed  on  a  $41  price.  That  code  mainly  as  it  affected  zone  differen- 


Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies,  and  absolute  iKiwer  over  the  price  to  be  ex-  sons ;  first,  because  it  was  the  date  of 


written  statement  Mr.  Pat- 


Kossman,  publisher.  Grand  Ra-  tracted  from  consumers  of  newsprint  the  “combination  entered  into  by  these  terson  said  that  the  objections  made 
pids  (Minn.)  Herald-Review,  repre-  paper.  producers  to  control  the  market  in  the  against  the  provisions  of  ^hedule  A  at- 

swting  the  Minnesota  Press  Associa-  He  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  Ignited  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  tached  to  the  recommendation®  by  the 
Iwn,  appeared  in  support  of  the  pro-  newsprint  industry  is  “utterly  unable”  NRA,”  and,  second,  it  is  the  date  re-  code  authority  “are  made  as  part  of 
Po»l.  arguing  that  the  newsprint  manu-  to  supply  the  normal  demand  of  this  ferred  to  in  the  supplemental  code  as  our  general  protest  against  the  ‘price 
iicturers  were  entitled  to  a  fair  profit,  country.  Since  1926,  he  said,  it  has  not  the  last  date  on  which  a  bona  fide  con-  fixing’  which  is  an  important  part  of 
Telegrams  from  several  California  supplied  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  tract  entered  into  between  manufac-  every  section  and  article  of  these  pro- 
publishers  urging  a  "break”  for  the  demand  in  any  one  year.  The  Canadian  turer  and  publisher  would  be  respected  posed  recommendations.” 


ducers  were  placed  in  the  record  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  he  said,  by  the  code  authority  and  the  NRA  “It  has  been  the  practice  in  the  news- 


V  Deputy  Pickard.  These  were  signed  can  supply  not  only  the  normal  demand  administrator,  unless  the  contract  com-  print  industry  for  some  years,”  he  said, 
by  George  H.  Payne,  publisher,  San  of  that  country  and  the  United  States,  plies  with  the  provisions  of  the  supple-  “to  enter  into  contracts  on  the  basis  of 

J/%9m  \T _  r*\ _ i_-  t  .  *  ^  *  1 _ _ £ _ J! _ ^.,^1  / -V  L  _ :ii 


lose  Evening  News;  Charles  S.  Prisk;  but  also  a  large  surplus  for  disposal  in  mental  code.  an  f.o.b.  mill  price,  freight  and  certain 

pNishcr,  Pasadena  Star-News  and  other  world  markets.  “In  other  words,”  Mr.  Hanson  said,  other  charges  to  point  of  destination  al- 

euadena  Post;  Justus  F.  Craemer,  An  increase  in  newsprint  cost,  said  “any  contract  not  conforming  to  the  lowed.  This  practice  has  been  phased 
Drange,  Cal.,  past  president  of  the  Mr.  Hanson,  would  result  in  suspen-  provisions  of  this  supplemental  code  upon  the  so-called  one  price  policj’  of 
National  Editorial  Association,  and  the  sion  of  many  newspapers,  cutting  down  which  may  have  been  entered  into  by  a  (Continued  on  page  29) 


(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  3,  1934 


CALLS  DAILIES  GUIDE 
TO  SALES  PLANNING 


J.  A.  Coveney  Saya  Newapaper  Circu¬ 
lation  Outlinea  National  Marketa, 
Showing  Where  Buyera  and 
Retailera  May  Be  Found 


“If  there  is  a  daily  newspaper  pros¬ 
pering  in  any  community,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  needs  to  know  nothing  else,  to 
be  certain  that  in  that  district  there  are 
retailers,  both  in  kind  and  number, 
through  which  to  distribute  his  mer¬ 
chandise,”  said  James  A.  Coveney,  of  the 
George  A.  McDevitt  Company,  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives,  speaking  at  the  first 
of  a  series  of  lectures  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Times. 

The  series,  running  from  Jan.  31  to 
March  28,  is  entitled,  “The  Newspaper; 
A  Medium  for  Advertising  Results.” 
W'hile  originally  intended  for  the  Times 
staff,  the  meetings  are  open  to  others 
interested  in  advertising,  and  in  the 
present  course  representatives  of  four 
other  Xew  York  newspapers  are  en¬ 
rolled.  Meetings  are  held  at  6:15  p.  m. 
Wednesdays  on  the  seventh  floor  of 
the  Times  Annex,  229  West  43d  street. 

Mr.  Coveney  told  his  hearers  that 
manufacturer  and  newspaper  publisher 
alike  depend  upon  the  retailer,  and  that 
the  retailer  depends  upon  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  population  into  cities.  Census 
figures,  he  said,  show  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  retail  business  of  the  country 
is  done  in  621  counties  out  of  the  total 
of  3,074  counties.  These  621  counties, 
he  went  on,  include  all  the  cities  of 
10,000  jKDpulation  or  more,  and  the  daily 
newspai)ers  of  the  country,  for  the  most 
part,  are  published  in  the  same  621 
counties. 

**Any  study  of  the  distribution  of 
newspaper  circulation  is  a  study  of  the 
manufacturer’s  market  opportunity,  for 
newspapers  overlay  the  manufacturer’s 
market  like  a  matrix,”  said  Mr.  Cove¬ 
ney.  “There  is  no  other  advertising 
iwdium  of  which  this  can  be  said. 
Neither  the  magazine,  the  farm  journal, 
the  radio  nor  the  billboard  depends  in 
any  way  upon  the  retailer  for  its  exist¬ 
ence.  They  derive  little  or  no  revenue 
from  the  retailer,  and  the  distribution 
of  their  circulation  need  not  bear  any 
relation  to  the  distribution  oY  retail 
outlets. 

“I  should  say,  therefore,  that  the 
proper  appraisal  of  the  newspaper,  as 
an  advertising  medium,  starts  with  the 
basic  proposition  that  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  is  the  one  indispensable  factor, 
upon  which  both  the  newspaper  and 
the  manufacturer  depend,  and  that  as 
a  result  of  this,  the  territorial  effort 
of  a  manufacturer’s  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  synchronizes  perfectly  with  the 
manufacturer’s  selling  effort  through 
the  retailer. 

“For  many  reasons  the  newspaper 
offers  greater  flexibility  than  any  or  all 
of  the  other  media  combined.  If  the 
problem  of  assembling  an  audience  de¬ 
pends  upon  geographical  segregation, 
newspapers  are  ideal.  Advertising  pres¬ 
sure  can  be  exerted  on  one  section  of 
the  country,  on  one  state  or  on  one  city, 
with  no  wasted  expenditure  in  the  other 
sections,  other  states  or  other  cities. 
If  advertising  must  follow  the  seasons, 
newspapers  likewise  are  the  ideal  media. 
Not  only  can  newspaper  advertising  be 
timed  to  the  seasons  as  they  come  in 
their  varying  months  for  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  enables  the  advertiser  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  early  season  and  allow  for 
the  _  late  season.  If  the  selection  of 
audience  is  one  of  sex  or  of  buying 
power,  the  newspaper  offers  the  same 
flexibility. 

“Through  a  proper  selection  of  news¬ 
papers  to  carry  the  advertiser’s  mes¬ 
sage,  more  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  the 
advertiser’s  dollar  can  be  made  to  work. 
The  profitable  part  of  the  advertising 
dollar  becomes  larger,  and  the  wasted 
part  becomes  smaller  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  inteligence  put  behind  the 
proper  selection  of  newspapers,  in  as¬ 
sembling  an  audience  which  is  geo¬ 
graphically  and  in  every  other  way  the 


audience  that  can  respond  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  appeal. 

“It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  na¬ 
tional  manufacturer  can  send  his  cus¬ 
tomers  into  the  stores  of  these  retail 
merchants  through  a  medium  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  the  one  which  the  retail 
merchant  himself  uses  to  bring  these 
people  into  his  store.” 


CHANGES  IN  GRAVURE  FIELD 


F.  D.  Murphy  Heads  Art  Gravure;  A. 

H.  Sherin  Goes  to  Alco-Gravure 

Frederick  D.  Murphy  has  purchased 
the  stock  of  the  Art  Gravure  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  has  become  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  company.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  Jan.  26  at  which  A.  H. 
Sherin  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
company  and  R.  N.  Getches  resigned 
as  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Murphy 
was  formerly  vice-president  of  the  firm. 
Raymond  V.  Powers,  who  has  been 
with  the  company  since  it  was  formed 
15  years  ago,  was  elected  secretary. 

Mr.  Sherin,  who  had  been  president 
of  the  company  since  its  beginning,  has 
become  vice-president  and  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Alco-Gravure,  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  Mr.  Sherin’s 
headquarters  will  be  with  the  New 
York  office. 


PREPARING  EDITORIAL  SURVEY 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Data  on  Hours  and  Wages 
Being  Tabulated 

The  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  survey  of  editorial  hours 
and  wages  is  now  being  tabulated, 
Howard  Davis,  president,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  it  might  take 
some  time  for  this  work,  as  some  news¬ 
papers  had  to  be  queried  again  on  their 
figures.  Charts  and  other  tabulations 
are  also  being  made. 

He  said  that  possibly  the  work  might 
be  completed  next  week. 


WILLIAMS  TO  WASHINGTON 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  5 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn., 
winter  meeting,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton. 

Feb.  5 — New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  meeting,  Rochester. 

Feb.  6-7 — New  York  Associated 
Dailies,  annual  meeting,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  8 — Pacific  Advertising  Clubs 
Assn.,  mid-winter  conference.  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Feb.  8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Associated  Ohio  Dailies; 
Buckeye  Press  Assn.;  Ohio  Select 
List  and  Associated  Press  editors, 
meetings,  Columbus. 

Feb.  11-12 — Midwest  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Feb.  12-13 — Midwest  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  16-17 — South  Dakota  Press 
.\ssn.,  mid-winter  convention,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D. 


PRESIDENT  STUDYING! 
ASPECTS  OF  CODE 


It  I*  Represented  Tbat  He  Is  Co^l 
sidering  Child  Labor  Stipulations 
and  Possibility  of  S-Day  Week 
for  Editorial  Workers 


NOLAND  NAMED  EDITOR 
IN  INDIANAPOLIS 


Promoted  by  News  to  Succeed  Louis 
Howland  Who  Becomes  Editor 
Emeritus — Former  Joined 
Paper  in  1914 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Indian.\polis,  Ind.,  Jan.  30 — Stephen 
C.  Noland  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  succeeding 


Robert  E.  Williams,  city  editor, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  on 
Jan.  28  left  for  Washington,  D.  C. 
where  he  will  represent  his  newspaper 
as  Washington  correspondent.  He  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  nearly  the 
entire  time  since  he  left  war  service  in 
France,  first  becoming  sports  editor, 
then  doing  general  assignments  and 
then  going  to  the  city  desk.  He  will 
be  succeeded  as  city  editor  by  Charles 
J.  Parker,  of  Raleigh,  who  has  been 
on  the  city  staff  for  nearly  10  years. 


Stephen  C.  Noland 


Louis  Howland, 
who  was  made 
editor  emeritus. 
Mr.  Noland  is  a 
native  of  Madison 
county,  Ind.,  and 
was  educated  in 
the  public  schools 
at  Anderson  and 
at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege. 

He  joined  the 
News  editorial 
page  staff  in  1914 
and  has  served 
the  paper  continu¬ 
ously  since  that 


ESTY  AGENCY  ADDS  TWO 

John  F.  Trow,  formerly  with  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  has 
joined  William  Esty  and  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency.  Finis  Farr,  formerly  with 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
has  joined  the  Esty  agency  as  a  radio 
writer. 
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(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  I  A  g,.{ 

Washington,  Feb.  1 — Objection  Li  ^  .«»nt 


President  Roosevelt  to  certain  featurcjl  ^^sumer 
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time  with  the  exception  of  19  months 
during  the  war,  when  he  was  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  327th  Field  Artillery, 
serving  in  this  country  and  overseas. 

Mr.  Howland  was  drafted  from  an 
Indianapolis  law  office  in  1893  to  write 
editorials  for  the  News.  He  served  as 
editorial  writer  until  19ll,  when  he  be¬ 
came  editor,  succeeding  Charles  R. 
Williams,  who  resigned.  Although  his 
health  has  been  impaired  since  1932,  he 
has  continued  to  write  his  weekly  fea¬ 
ture,  “Case  and  Comment,”  and  has 
spent  part  of  nearly  every  day  at  the 
office.  The  only  change  in  his  status 
is  in  the  title  and  responsibilities. 


of  the  child  labor  provisions  of  tht| 
daily  newspaper  code  and  the  ncwspapt; 
sections  of  the  graphic  arts  code,  a: 
well  as  exploration  of  the  possibilit 
of  instituting  a  five-day  week  for  edi! 
torial  employes  on  papers  in  the  large  ' 
cities,  is  understood  to  have  delayetj  (^iifistr 
final  approval  of  the  two  ci^es.  Members, 

The  official  explanation  of  the  delay' 
given  both  by  the  President  and  .\d 
ministrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson — that  tht| 

Chief  Executive  has  not  had  time 
give  thorough  attention  to  the  codes- 
is  true,  but  there  are  additional  reasons, 

F'rom  unimpeachable  authority  it  is  ^clTat 
learned  that  Frances  Perkins,  Secre-  the 
tary  of  Labor,  is  strenuously  opposing  [^ye  to 
approval  of  any  newspaper  code  that  ^  advei 
permits  boys  under  1/  years  of  age  damning 
delivering  newspapers  early  in  tht 
morning  or  allows  them  to  sell  news¬ 
papers  on  the  street  at  other  times. 

Miss  Perkins  is  insisting  that  a  child 
labor  provision  be  put  in  the  news¬ 
paper  codes  that  will  stop  any  young¬ 
sters  serving  papers  in  the  morning  or 
selling  them  on  the  streets  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  on  the  ground  that  it  works 
against  the  NRA  plan  to  increase  em¬ 
ployment  of  grownups. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  interested  in  tht 
proposal  of  Miss  Perkins,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  and  that  is  what  is  delaying 
approval  of  the  graphic  arts  code  and 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  code  which  was  sent 
to  the  White  House  about  a  month  ago 
from  the  NRA. 

It  is  not  known  definitely  what  tht 
President’s  objections  are  to  the  child 
labor  provisions,  except  that  it  is  bt- 
lieved  he  feels  newspaper  publishers 
should  make  a  genuine  effort  to  abolish 
child  labor  in  delivering  and  selling 
papers,  particularly  street  selling. 

It  is  represented  that  the  President 
believes  that,  inasmuch  as  codes  art 
designed  primarily  to  reemploy  peoplt 
now  out  of  work,  the  newspapers  should 
take  the  lead  not  only  in  abolishing 
child  labor,  but  in  furnishing  reem¬ 
ployment. 

The  President,  it  is  reliably  learned, 
also  believes  that  editorial  employes, 
at  least  in  the  large  cities,  should  bt 
given  the  five-day  week  if  any  reem¬ 
ployment  is  to  occur  among  this  class 
of  workers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  at 
present  believe  the  five-day  week  should 
be  extended  to  all  newspapers,  but  U- 
lieves  it  can  be  put  into  effect  in  cities 
of  500,000  and  over. 

While  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  known  to  be 
giving  both  these  problems  consider¬ 
able  attention,  it  is  not  known  whether 
he  intends  to  insist  that  some  change 
be  made  in  the  code  before  it  is  finally 
aporoved. 

If  he  intends  to  make  a  change  it 
the  code  he  has  not  communicated  his 
intentions  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  sponsor  of  the 
daily  newspaper  code,  nor  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  sponsor  of 
the  newspaper  section  of  the  graphic 
arts  code. 

Representatives  of  these  organizations 
have  not  been  called  into  conferena 
either  by  the  President  or  by  General 
Johnson  since  the  code  was  submitted 
to  the  President  shortly  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  _ 


ABITIU  EMPLOYING  MEN 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Iroquois  F'alls,  Ont.,  Jan.  31— Em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Abitibi  Paper  Comply 
here,  laid  off  during  the  depression, 
will  be  brought  back  shortly  with  the 
starting  of  two  new  newsprint  machin^ 
•  it  was  announced  here  today  by  T.  E 
Silver,  resident  manager.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  five  machines  would  be  in 
action  by  next  Monday.  A  pick  up  m 
tonnage  and  additional  orders  were 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  activity. 
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CHALLENGES  CRITICS  OF  ADVERTISING 

N.  A.  President  Strikes  Back  at  Certain  Officials  and  ^^Professional  Consumers/’  Asking  Frank 
Statement  from  Government  on  Whether  Aim  Is  to  Eliminate  All  Linage 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


A  CHALLENGE  to  critics  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  particularly  certain  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  “professional 
consumers,’’  was  voiced  at  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York  Jan.  31  by 
j^lyn  B.  Mclntire,  vice-president  of 
the  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Boston  arid  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  National  Advertisers. 

Raising  the  question  of  whether  the 
administration,  or  some  of  its  influential 
members,  want  to  eliminate  advertis¬ 
ing  entirely,  he  bespoke  "more  frank¬ 
ness  from  Washington”  on  the  subject. 

"1  am  getting  a  little  tired,”  he  said 
a  few  moments  later,  “of  pedagogues, 
demagogues,  and  just  plain  gogues 
t^ing  their  pens  in  hand  and  taking  a 
crack  at  one  of  the  most  protective  de¬ 
vices  the  consumer  has.  One  does  not 
have  to  know  anything  about  business 
or  advertising  to  dash  off  an  article 
damning  the  latter.  And  of  course  it 
is  easy  meat  for  those  professional  con¬ 
sumers  who  speak  so  glibly  for  so  many 
thousands.” 

Mr.  Mclntire’s  speech,  if  considered 
in  connection  with  the  letter  of  H.  K. 
McCann  and  the  Young  &  Rubicam 
brief  on  the  Tugwell  bill  (both  of 
which  were  reported  in  last  week’s 
Editor  &  Publisher)  indicates  a 
growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  fight  back  at  those  who 
would  surround  advertising  with  re¬ 
strictions  and  limitations. 

Mr.  McCann’s  letter,  which  protested 
against  any  policy  of  requiring  adver¬ 
tisers  to  charge  more  than  their  non¬ 
advertising  competitors,  has  drawn  in¬ 
dorsement  from  both  publishers  and 
public  officials,  it  was  said  this  week 
at  the  offices  of  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  New  York  agency.  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas  wrote: 

“Mr.  McCann’s  statement  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  clearest  discussions 
of  the  government’s  policy  as  to  adver¬ 
tising  that  I  have  seen.  It  seems  to 
me,  moreover,  that  his  argument  is  un¬ 
answerable. 

“I  can  make  good  use  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  I  shall  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  senators  who  are  studying  the  food 
and  drug  legislation  and  other  similar 
measures  that  are  now  before  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

“Every  reputable  business  man  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  square  deal.  But  1  do  not 
see  how  he  can  get  it  if,  because  he  is 
an  advertiser,  he  is  obliged  to  sell  his 
merchandise  at  a  price  higher  than  that 
asked  by  his  competitors  who  do  not 
advertise.” 

Mr.  Mclntire’s  address  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  single  point  raised  in  Mr. 
McCann’s  letter.  Conceding  that  there 
had  been  waste  in  advertising,  he  said 
that  progress  had  been  made  in  elimi¬ 
nating  such  waste.  He  recommended 
to  his  listeners  an  interview  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  Nov.  25  in  which  Wroe 
Alderson,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  For- 
tign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  analyzed 
official  surveys  in  Louisville  and  St. 
Louis  to  show  that  advertising  had  cut 
down  other  selling  costs  sufficiently  to 
save  the  advertising  expense  ten  times 
over.  Again,  he  cited  a  study  made  by 
a  chain  store  company  in  which  motion 
pictures  of  clerks  revealed  a  “startling 
expenditure  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
clerk  selling  a  non-advertised  brand.” 

Efforts  to  teach  buyers  to  buy  by 
specification  rather  than  by  brand  also 
received  a  blow  from  the  speaker.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  material  utility  of  goods  and 
encouragement  of  a  suspicious  attitude, 
be  said,  might  give  consumers  “a  thor¬ 
oughly  defensive  attitude  toward  all 
purchases,”  and  impede  the  flow  of 
goods. 

Mr.  Meintire  made  it  plain  he  was 
OM  attacking  President  Rcxisevelt,  who, 
fit  said,  is  courageously  trying  to  carry 
out  a  program  interpreting  the  will  of 
w  majority.  He  gave  credit  to  the 
for  eliminating  child  labor,  sweat- 
shops,  secret  rebates,  commercial  brib¬ 


ery  and  other  iniquitous  practices.  Then 
he  said : 

"Just  as  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
inherent  honesty  of  the  great  majority 
of  our  citizens,  so  am  I  just  as  firm  a 
lieliever  in  the  inherent  honesty  of  the 
majority  of  business  men.  Many  of 
them  were  forced  into  bad  practices. 


Allyn  B.  Meintire 


practices  as  distasteful  to  them  as  to 
anyone  else,  by  the  fact  that  the  indus¬ 
try  had  no  means  of  collectively  elim¬ 
inating  such  practices.  The  NR.\  was 
designed  to  afford  industry  just  such 
an  opportunity. 

“A  number  of  these  unfair  practices 
were  in  distribution.  They  made  for 
waste.  UiKiuestionably  the  consumer 
paid  for  that  waste.  You,  as  a  con¬ 
sumer,  and  I,  as  a  consumer,  paid  our 
share. 

“Hence  there  has  been  a  lot  of  com¬ 
plaint  from  official  Washington  about 
the  high  cost  of  distribution.  We  have 
been  told  that  much  of  this  high  cost 
is  waste  and  should  be  eliminated. 
Fine!  I  am  all  for  that.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  believe  that  care  shou'd 
be  exercised  in  this  cutting  down  oi 
distribution  costs  lest  we  cut  so  deeply 
that  we  bleed  to  death.  I  am  willing 
to  cast  the  mote  out  of  my  eye  but 
I  am  not  willing  to  cast  out  the  eye. 

“Part  of  this  criticism  of  distribution 
is  just  and  part  of  it  is  not.  We 
here  are  interested  in  that  phase  of 
distribution  called  advertising.  No  phase 
of  business  has  come  in  for  such  blasts 
from  certain  officials  and  from  profes¬ 
sional  consumers  as  has  this  tool  of 
selling.  In  fact,  business  has  been  Some¬ 
what  disturbed  as  to  just  what  attitude 
the  Administration  is  going  to  take  on 
the  subject.  .And  here  let  me  interject 
a  perhaps  irrelevant  thought.  What  is 
the  real  motive  of  this  criticism  of  ad¬ 
vertising?  Does  government  wish  to 
see  it  eliminated  entirely?  Through 
such  measures  as  the  Tugwell  Bill,  the 
Huddleston  Bill,  and  through  statements 
made  from  time  to  time  by  government 
officials,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  such 
is  the  case.  We  have  in  high  places 
certain  officials  who,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  their  writings,  are  distinctly 
inimical  to  advertising.  I  should  like 
to  see  open  policies  openly  arrived  at. 
Let  us  have  more  frankness  from  Wash¬ 
ington  as  to  what  is  the  motive  behind 
these  moves  to  force  certain  piovisions 
in  codes.  If  the  administration  is 
against  advertising,  then  let  us  know  it. 
After  all,  we  should  be  entitled  to  that. 

“A  fit  companion,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
these  attacks  on  advertising  is  this  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  setting  up  buying  standards 


for  the  citizens  of  this  country — for 
you  and  me,  if  you  please.  .  .  . 

"To  translate  the  ideas  of  our  ra¬ 
tionalists  into  every-day  terms,  we  note 
that  they  would  merely  have  every  per¬ 
son  in  the  country  purchase  all  their 
wants  according  to  technical  specifica¬ 
tions.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  in¬ 
dividuals  expressing  this  attitude,  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  purchase,  or  act,  or  think  in 
terms_  of  figures.  They  do  purchase, 
or  think,  or  act  in  terms  of  what  they 
like.  .And  what  they  like  is  conditioned 
by  a  thousand  different  things  which  no 
consumer’s  board  could  ever  touch  upon, 
and  which  it  seems  to  be  totally  unin¬ 
terested  in.  .  .  . 

“When  a  woman  buys  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings  she  is,  of  course,  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  wear  which  they  will 
give.  .At  the  same  time,  she  is  also 
tremendously  interested  in  how  those 
stockings  look  with  her  suede  shoes, 
what  her  husband  thinks  of  them,  and 
how  she  thinks  they  wash.  She  may 
not  know  what  the  exact  laboratory  re¬ 
port  on  these  stockings  may  be,  but  she 
does  have  a  definite  personal  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  color  is  right, 
whether  they  come  out  of  the  wash 
with  the  sheen  or  dullness  she  likes,  and 
whether  they  have  the  kind  of  knit 
which  appeals  to  her.  Now,  in  spite  of 
the  stockings  being  of  relatively  me¬ 
diocre  quality  as  far  as  their  construc¬ 
tion  would  be  revealed  by  tests  which 
the  Government  might  make  upon  them, 
they  have,  in  spite  of  these  shortcom¬ 
ings,  given  this  woman  exactly  what 
she  wants.  We  may  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  they  have  done  the  primary 
thing  she  is  interested  in,  by  making 
her  legs  more  alluring  to  those  whom 
she  might  aim  to  attract. 

“There  is  one  extremely  important 
fact  to  be  considered  by  all  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  would  reduce  the  retail 
trade  of  this  country  to  purchasing  by 
edict.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  purchasing  an  article  by  the 
consumer  is  both  a  physical  and  a 
metaphysical  process.  The  woman,  or 
man,  who  goes  to  the  store  with  mone\ 
in  his  or  her  pockets,  has  an  urge  to 
spend  this  money  for  something  which 
he  or  she  may  heartily  desire.  The 
minds  of  these  people  are  attended,  at 
the  time  of  purchasing,  by  a  delight  in 
siiending  money  and  getting  something 
in  return  for  it  which  must  be  classed 
as  a  pleasure.  Anyone  who  has  had 
any  money  to  spend  will  admit  imme¬ 
diately  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  get  it 
exchanged  for  goods  which  will  return 
some  kind  of  satisfaction.  This  is  the 
metaphysical  division  of  the  purchasing 
function.  It  is  best  described  as  the 
‘buying  motive’  and  it  is  without  doubt 
the  greatest  stimulus  in  the  country  to 
the  sale  of  billions  of  dollars^  worth 
of  goods  in  the  retail  store.  This  meta¬ 
physical  function  is  in  reality  a  trading 
instinct  which  has  always  existed  in 
the  public  mind,  and  whjch  has  grown 
with  the  greater  availability  of  goods. 
It  is  an  instinct  which  can  be  classed  as 
‘acquisitive’  and  for  that  reason  it  must 
be  recognized  as  being  extremely  power¬ 
ful.  But  in  spite  of  this,  it  is  not  a 
function  or  instinct  which  has  its  outlet 
in  the  mere  knowledge  that  the  goods 
it  gains  are  going  to  be  a  few  degrees 
better  in  utility  value,  for  utility  value 
in  the  purchasing  function  is  but  one- 
half  of  the  consumer’s  state  of  mind. 

“It  is  entirely  probable  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  to  make  retail  customers 
purchase  upon  specifications  alone,  that 
if  they  arc  encouraged  to  adopt  a  thor¬ 
oughly  defensive  attitude  toward  all 
purchases,  their  metaphysical  joy  in 
making  purchases  will  receive  a  tre¬ 
mendous  set-back.  They  will  become 
so  extremely  suspicious  of  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  being  defrauded  they  will  adopt 
the  attitude  of  not  being  interested  in 


making  purchases  unless  absolutely  es¬ 
sential.  This  will  remove  from  the  re¬ 
tail  field  that  impetus  to  buying  which 
is  the  soul  of  the  retail  business,  for  it 
will  eliminate  any’ metaphysical  function 
in  the  consumer’s  buying  mind.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  an  attitude  of  this  sort  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  125  million  consumers  in 
the  country  cannot  be  accurately 
gauged.  We  have,  however,  many  in¬ 
dividual  retail  experiences  which  prove 
that  selling  by  specifications  will  not 
increase  sales  over  the  retail  counter, 
even  though  the  proponents  of  speci¬ 
fication  buying  may  report  one  or  two 
instances  where  the  opposite  is  true.  If 
the  mental  state  of  the  buying  public  is 
to  be  impeded,  if  it  is  to  be  W  to  think 
that  it  can  purchase  only  when  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  the  facts  about  the  goods 
on  sale,  when  in  but  a  few  instances 
can  it  know  these  facts,  then  the  flow  of 
goods  out  of  retail  stores  will  be  great¬ 
ly  impeded,  and  the  effects  of  any  of 
the  measures  now  being  considered  will 
he  defeated  by  their  own  weapons.  .  .  . 

“The  consumer  is  King,  as  I  have 
said.  Yet  who  knows  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants?  Remember  it  should  be 
the  job  of  the  government  in  regulating 
industry  to  give  the  consumers  what 
they  want,  and  not  what  3  or  4  men 
think  they  want.  When  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  knowing  what  the  consumer 
wants,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  a  group  of  advertising  men 
have  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  politicians  or  professional 
theorists.  For  years  we  have  spent 
large  sums  of  money  on  that  very  ques¬ 
tion.  If  a  product  is  not  up  to  stand¬ 
ard,  if  it  does  not  meet  a  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  it  will  quickly  pass  out  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  I  don’t  care  how  much 
money  is  spent  in  advertising.  _Our 
very  lifeblood  has  depended  on  giving 
the  consumer  what  he  wants.  This  fact 
is  hardly  new  to  us,  as  is  proven  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  by  private  capital  to  get  the  facts. 

“Those  of  you  who  have  conducted 
consumer  researches  know  the  many 
pitfalls  which  must  be  avoided  and  the 
hard  work  entailed.  It  is  not  a  job  for 
an  amateur  by  any  means.  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  wants  to  find  out  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  a  whole  wants,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  find  out  through  the 
opinions  of  two  or  three  men  who  have 
never  had  any  experience  in  consumer 
research,  nor  can  they  find  out  from 
two  or  three  men  who  make  their  liv¬ 
ing  by  telling  the  consumer  what  they 
think  he  should  want.  It  would  be  far 
better,  I  believe,  if  the  government  were 
to  invite  the  help  of  a  really  competent 
board  of  merchandisers  whose  business 
existence-  has  for  many  years  depended 
on  the  likes  and  the  dislikes  of  the_  con¬ 
sumer.  In  other  words,  merchandisers, 
and  this  includes,  of  course,  advertis¬ 
ing  men. 

“.Advertising  is  a  function  of  society, 
and  today  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  func¬ 
tions.  Much  is  said  about  it  in  text 
books  on  psychology  under  the  subject 
of  ‘social  control’.  Because  it  is  so 
closely  hound  up  in  the  structure  of  our 
lives,  anything  that  changes  society  is 
going  to  change  advertising,  is  going  to 
make  its  functions  of  social  control  go 
one  way  or  the  other.  Right  now  gov¬ 
ernment  is  more  interested  in  society 
than  in  business,  and  for  that  reason 
advertising  may  possibly  be  forced  to 
change  its  object.  If  we  only  knew,  if 
we  could  only  have  confidence,  if  the 
plav  of  certain  theorists  in  Washington 
were  only  in  the  open,  then  advertising 
w'ould  be  ready  to  change,  to  conform  to 
that  utterance  of  President  Roosevelt 
when  he  referred  to  the  primary  object 
of  his  rule  working  out  the  principle 
of  ‘the  greatest  goixl  for  the  greatest 
number.’  If  advertising  can’t  stand 
alone  and  prove  itself  as  a  nart  of  the 
national  structure  new  or  old.  then  it  is 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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RADIO-PRESS  PLAN  STARTS  MARCH  Ij 
NEWS  BUREAU  WILL  BE  SET  UP 

Original  10-Point  Program  Altered  Slightly  After  Long  Con¬ 
ferences — Newspaper-Owned  Stations  Are  Asked  to 
Cooperate  in  Applying  Plan 


News  fumislied  and  selected  by 
newspapers  and  press  associations 
may  be  broadcast  by  radio  twice  a  day 
in  five-minute  morning  and  evening 
periods,  under  a  cooperative  plan 
adopted  by  press  and  radio  representa¬ 
tives  and  announced  in  New  York  Jan. 
31.  The  new  plan  is  to  go  into  effect 
Marcli  1. 

Under  the  plan  both  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  and  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  will  withdraw  from 
the  new  s-gathering  field,  and  radio  com¬ 
mentators  on  current  events  will  con¬ 
fine  their  remarks  to  background  mate¬ 
rial  and  will  no  longer  broadcast  spot 
news. 

The  plan  as  announced  is  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  long  discussions  which  have 
been  going  on  since  Dec.  11.  At  the 
opening  of  the  conferences  a  ten-point 
I)rogram  of  cooperation  was  announced. 
The  new  program  is  the  same  as  the 
original  except  in  two  respects. 

The  stipulate  agreement  that  the 
Columbia  and  National  companies  would 
get  out  of  the  news-gathering  business, 
which  was  Paragraph  Five  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  proposal,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
new  plan,  although  coincident  with  the 
announcement  this  week  it  was  stated 
that  both  broadcasters  “have  announced 
that  in  accordance  with  their  previously 
expressed  intention  they  have  decided 
to  withdraw  from  the  news-gathering 
field.” 

The  other  change  is  in  connection 
with  broadcasting  of  news  by  news¬ 
paper-owned  stations.  The  original 
plan  carried  this  stipulation  (Paragraph 
Nine) : 

"The  newspapers  and  the  broadcasters 
will  cooperate  to  limit  the  broadcasting 
of  news  by  newspaper-owned  stations 
and  independently  owned  stations  on  a 
basis  comparable  to  the  schedule  set  up 
above  for  radio  chains.” 

In  the  new  plan  this  situation  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  these  words : 

"A  part  of  this  program  is  to  secure 
the  broadcasting  of  news  by  newspaper- 
owned  stations  and  independently-owned 
stations  on  a  basis  comparable  to  the 
foregoing  schedule.  The  press  asso¬ 
ciations  will  inform  their  clients  or 
members  concerning  the  broadcasting 
of  news  from  press  association  reports 
as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  schedule.” 

Participating  in  these  conferences 
have  been  representatives  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  United  Press,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  and  the  Publishers’  Na¬ 
tional  Radio  Committee.  The  managing 
director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  was  present  as  an  ob¬ 
server. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sun, 
a  member  of  the  publishers’  radio  com¬ 
mittee’s  executive  committee,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  administration 
committee  to  organize  a  news  bureap 
in  cooperation  with  the  publishers’  na¬ 
tional  radio  committee  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  new  program. 

The  program  is  as  follows : 

"That  a  committee  consisting  of  one 
representative  of  the  .■\merican  News- 
pai)er  Publishers’  Association,  one  rep¬ 
resentative  each  from  the  United  Press, 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  one  representative 
fiom  the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  and  one  representative  each 
ftom  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  totalling  seven  members,  with 
one  vote  each,  should  constitute  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  set  up  with  proper  editorial 
control  and  supervision  a  bureau  de¬ 
signed  to  furnish  to  the  radio  broad¬ 
casters  brief  daily  news  bulletins  for 
broadcasting  purposes.  The  chairman 
of  the  above  committee  will  be  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Americ.nn  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  a  member  of 


the  Publishers’  National  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee.  All  actions  of  this  committee 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Publish¬ 
ers'  National  Radio  Committee. 

"The  newspaper  and  press  association 
members  of  this  committee  are  author¬ 
ized  and  empowered  to  select  such  edi; 
tor,  or  editors,  and  establish  such  a 
bureau  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  program,  to  wit:  To 
receive  from  each  of  the  three  principal 
press  associations  copies  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  day  and  night  press  reiiorts,  from 
which  shall  be  selected  bulletins  of  not 
more  than  30  words  each,  sufficient  to 
fill  two  broadcast  periods  daily  of  not 
more  than  five  minutes  each. 

"It  is  proposed  that  a  broadcast,  to 
Ije  based  upon  bulletins  taken  from  the 
morning  newspaper  report,  will  be  put 
on  the  air  by  the  broadcasters  not 
earlier  than  9.30  a.  m.,  local  station 
time,  and  the  broadcast  based  upon  the 
day  newspaper  reixirt  will  not  be  put 
on  the  air  by  the  broadcasters  prior 
to  9  p.  m.,  local  station  time. 

"It  is  agreed  that  these  news  broad¬ 
casts  will  not  l>c  sold  for  commercial 
purposes. 

"All  expense  incident  to  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  this  bureau  will  lie  borne  by 
tlie  broadcasters.  .Xny  station  may  have 
access  to  these  broadcast  reiMirts  upon 
the  basis  of  this  program,  uixin  its  re¬ 
quest  and  agreement  to  pay  its  pro- 
IKirtionate  share  of  the  expense  in¬ 
volve! 

"Occasional  news  bulletins  of  tran¬ 
scendent  imiKirtancc,  as  a  matter  of 
public  service,  will  lie  furnished  to 
broadcaster.s,  as  the  occasion  may 
arise  at  times  other  than  the  stated 
lieriods  alxive.  These  bulletins  will  be 
written  and  broadcast  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the 
reading  of  newspapers. 

■  “The  Jjroadca.sters  agree  to  arrange 
the  broadcasts  by  their  commentators 
in  such  a  manner  that  these  periods  will 
lie  devoted  to  a  generalization  and  liack- 
ground  of  general  news  situations  and 
eliminate  the  present  practice  of  the 
recital  of  spot  news. 

“A  part  of  this  program  is  to  secure 
the  broadcasting  of  news  by  newspaper- 
owned  stations  and  independently-owned 
stations  on  a  basis  comparable  to  the 
fcjregoing  schedule.  The  press  asso¬ 
ciations  will  inform  their  clients  or 
memliers  concerning  the  broadcasting  of 
news  from  press  association  reports  as 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  schedule. 

"The  Publishers’  National  Radio 
Committee  will  recommend  to  all  news¬ 
paper  publishers  the  alwne  program  for 
their  approval,  and  will  urge  upon  the 
members  of  the  .\ssrKiated  Press  and 
the  management  of  the  International 
News  Service  and  the  United  Press  the 
adoption  of  this  program.” 

.statement  with  the  program  said ; 

“By  this  program  it  is  lielieved  that 
public  interest  will  be  served  by  making 
available  to  any  radio  station  in  the 
United  States  for  broadcasting  pur¬ 
poses  brief  daily  reports  of  authentic 
news  collected  by  the  press  associa¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  making  available  to 
the  public  through  the  radio  stations 
news  of  transcendent  importance  with 
the  least  possible  delay.” 

The  announcement  was  signed  by  E. 
H.  Harris.  Riehwond  (Ind  1  PnHa'Iimn- 
Uetn,  chairman  of  the  Publishers’  Na¬ 
tional  Radio  Committee. 


HERSKE  PROMOTED 

Arthur  R.  Herske,  for  the  past  three 
years  sales  promotion  manager  for  the 
American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sani¬ 
tary  Corporation,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
sales  for  the  American  Radiator  Com¬ 
pany,  according  to  an  announcement 
from  Rolland  J.  Hamilton,  president  of 
the  company. 


RE-ENTERS  DAILY  FIELD 

On  Monday,  Jan.  29,  the  Edenton 
(N.  C. )  Xezes  resumed  publication  as 
a  daily  after  having  been  converted  into 
a  weekly  for  publication  during  the  past 
eight  months.  The  paper  changed  to 
taliloid  size.  John  Sikes  is  publisher. 


ADVERTISER  SUPPORT 
URGED  BY  A.  B.  C. 


J.  STERN  GUARANTEES 
N.  Y.  POST  FIGURES 


Carrying  forward  the  policy  fol¬ 
lowed  by  him  on  the  Philadelphia 
Reeord  and  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier 
and  Post, 


losrpii  R.  Gii.bert 


President  P.  L.  Thomson  Asks  Full*, 
Use  of  Reports  in  Selecting 
Media — Calls  Bureau  a 
Satisfactory  “Code” 


a 
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Will  Give  Refunds  for  Circulation 
Losses  in  Excess  of  S  Per  Cent — 

J.  G.  Gilbert  Made  National 
Advertising  Manager 


Stern,  publisher 
las  just  issued  a 
letter  to  national 
idvertisers  and 
idvertising  agen¬ 
cies  announcing  a 
rate  guarantee  by 
the  Neio  York 
Erening  Post. 

The  letter  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  ‘When  things 
are  too  jolly, 
there’s  no  credit 
in  it,’  Mark  Tap- 
ley  used  to  say. 

"Perhaps  you  considered  it  just  a 
■jolly  gesture'  that  I  guaranteed  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  Camden  Courier 
Post  circulations  when  they  were  on  the 
up  trend. 

“Now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 
I  have  just  purchased  the  New  York 
INening  Post. 

“I  do  not  know  how  soon  its  circu¬ 
lation  will  climb. 

“But  we  will  guarantee  New  York 
Evening  Post  circulation  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  guarantee  of  my  other 
newspapers.  I  believe  in  the  advertisers’ 
right  to  full  measure  circulation,  re¬ 
gardless  of  temporary  publishing  con¬ 
ditions. 

"l-A-ening  Post  advertisers  may  type 
on  contracts  this  guarantee:  ‘During 
the  term  of  this  contract  the  publisher 
guarantees  that  the  average  net  paid 
circulation  will  not  be  less  tlian  95  per 
cent  of  the  net  paid  circulation  stated 
in  the  last  Publishers’  A.B.C.  statement, 
and  will  refund  pro  rata  for  any 
circulation  loss  in  excess  of  five  per 
cent.’ 

"The  guarantee  is  effective  from 
Feb.  1.  and  is  on  the  basis  of  Evening 
Frost’s  circulation  as  reported  to  the 
.\.R.C.  bv  the  former  publishers  on 
Sent.  30.”’ 

Walter  A.  Young,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post,  has  announced  the 
promotion  of  Joseph  G.  Gilbert,  until 
recently  manager  of  the  classified  dis¬ 
play  department,  to  the  position  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager.  Before 
joining  the  Post  in  May  last  year,  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  connected  with  the  .Vere 
York  .Imeriean  for  six  years  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  travel  tour  service.  Before 
that  he  had  lieen  connected  with  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  He  had  been  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
.American  and  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Gilbert  Sc  Jackson  .Advertising 
•Agency. 

Mr.  Young  also  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Boris  Goldreyer  as  amusement, 
hotel  and  restaurant  adverti.sing  man¬ 
ager.  effective  immediately.  Mr.  Gold- 
rever  has  been  in  the  amusement  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  business  for  the 
last  28  years.  He  began  his  career  in 
1906.  working  with  Percy  G.  Williams 
and  Mrs.  Channing  Pollock.  Following 
that,  he  worked  in  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Hippodrome.  In  1923,  he 
joined  the  advertising  department  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  where 
he  was  responsible  for  several  roto¬ 
gravure  advertising  sections  completely 
devoted  to  the  New  York  presentation 
of  feature  pictures. 

\Fr.  Goldrever’s  assistant  on  the  Post 
will  be  A.  Glick,  who  has  been  his  as¬ 
sistant  for  the  la.st  three  years  on  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


(.Special  to  Editor  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Jan.  31 — A  message  to  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  urging  them  to 
make  more  consistent  use  of  A.  B.  C, 
reports  in  selecting  media,  was  sent  this 
week  by  President  P.  L.  Thomson  of 
the  A.  B.  C. 

"In  these  changing  times  your  offict 
and  that  of  your  agency  will  lii^  this 
inlorniation  (audit  rejiorts)  indispens¬ 
able  in  making  up  your  lists,"  stated 
Mr.  Thomson.  "Use  it  and  prove  its 
value  to  your  company  and  your  fellow 
members,  the  1,471  publishers  in  the 
Bureau:  and  when  their  representatives 
call,  make  it  evident  that  you  ap¬ 
preciate  their  membership  in  the 

A.  B.  C. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  letter  opens  with  ij 
wurd  of  appreciation  for  advertiser  sup-| 
jKirt  of  the  Bureau  and  continues ;  | 

"These  are  the  days  when  every  in¬ 
dustry  has  had  to  submit  to  examination 
and  the  correction  of  unfair  or  un¬ 
healthy  conditions  in  it  under  govern- j 
mental  supervision.  Indeed,  it  is  still 
an  open  question  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  run  the  business  of 
some  of  us  or  let  us  operate  under  rule 
which  it  lays  down.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  think  your  company,  as 
one  of  a  relatively  few  who  joined 
with  advertising  agencies  and  publish¬ 
ers  to  form  the  A.  B.  C.,  is  entitled 
to  some  satisfaction  that  because  col¬ 
lectively  we  put  the  business  of  nlea^ 
tiring  circulation  on  a  sound  basis  back 
in  1914  nobody  has  had  to  run  to  the 
government  in  1933  to  get  help  to  put 
our  house  in  order  now.  The  A.  B.  C 
is  our  Code,  and  we  ourselves  are 
operating  it.” 

•Audit  bureau  directors  will  meet 
Saturday,  Feb.  3,  at  White  Sulphur 
Si>rings  for  their  regular  monthl* 
meeting. 


BILL  EXTENDS  HIGHER  I 
MAIL  RATES  ON  ADS 


Congrets  Get*  Mee*ure  Carryiif 
Present  Rate*  to  July  1,  1935 
— Were  Due  to  Expire  July 
1  Thi*  Year 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  29— Ex¬ 
pressing  the  wishes  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  Representative  -Arthur  P. 
Lamneck  of  Columbus,  O.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  extend  the 
increased  rates  on  the  advertising  por¬ 
tions  of  .second-class  matter  until  July 

1,  1935. 

The  old  rates  were  advanced  in  193Z 
effective  July  1  of  that  year,  to  continue 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  Unless  the 
Lamneck  bill,  or  some  other  similar 
measure,  is  adopted  the  rates  revert 
to  the  old  schedules  on  July  1  of 
this  year. 

If  Congress  fails  to  act,  or  acts  ad¬ 
versely  to  the  Post  Office  Department's 
recommendations,  the  rate  will  drop 
one-half  cent  a  pound  for  zones  1  and 

2.  and  three  cents  a  pound,  in  average, 
for  the  other  zones. 


TRIBUNE  WRITER  IN  JAPAN 

John  Powell,  Chicago  Tribune 
Shanghai  correspondent,  who  was  re 
cently  denied  entry  into  Manchukuo  at 
Dairen  on  the  ground  that  the  Chinfi 
IV eekly  Review  of  which  Powell  is 
publisher  is  spreading  anti-Manchukuo 
propaganda,  arrived  Jan.  28  at  Kobe, 
Japan,  according  to  an  A^ociated 
Press  dispatch.  Japanese  officials  at 
Kobe  said  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  attempt  to  prevent  Powell  from 
leaving  his  steamer  at  Moji,  where, 
according  to  the  newspaper  Nichi  Nichi 
he  had  also  been  refus^  permission  to 
land. 
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CHICAGO  EPIDEMIC  NEWS  TOLD  BY  PRESS 

Chargees  That  Knowledg^e  of  Amoebic  Dysentery  Outbreak  During  World’s  Fair  Was  “Suppressed” 
Are  Refuted  by  Newspaper  Executives — Delay  Attributed  to  Officials  Who  Investigated 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Chicago,  Jan.  30 — Criticism  of 
Chicago  newspapers  and  press  asso- 
t  ciation  bureaus  for  their  alleged  fail¬ 
ure  to  warn  the  public  outspokenly 
regarding  the  danger  of  amoebic  dysen¬ 
tery  here  last  fall  is  apparently  unjusti¬ 
fied,  based  on  a  survey  by  Editor  & 
Piblisher  of  facts  leading  up  to  the 
first  announcement  concerning  such  a 
condition  in  Chicago  last  November. 

After  a  careful  checkup  with  man¬ 
aging  editors  of  the  various  local 
papers  and  press  associations,  it  appears 
the  local  press  rushed  news  of  the  dys¬ 
entery  epidemic  into  print  as  soon  as  re¬ 
liable  information  was  made  available  by 
local  health  authorities.  At  the  worst, 

I  the  press  failed  to  print  rumors,  which 
:  were  then  unverified  and  which  would 
have  been  libelous  if  not  substantiated, 
while  the  local  health  authorities  ap¬ 
parently  delayed  making  any  public 
announcement  which  would  have  been 
legitimate  news  and  which  could  have 
been  given  the  public  as  official  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  facts  in  the  situation. 

Several  out-of-town  newspapers  have 
charged  editorially  that  IcKal  papers 
suppressed  the  news  in  order  not  to 
injure  possible  attendance  at  the 
World's  Fair._  This  fact  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Herman  N. 
Bundesen,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health,  and  a  group  of  med¬ 
ical  men  by  the  Chicago  Daily  Times 
in  an  editorial  late  last  week  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Ufter  Des  Moines  Republican,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Algona,  la. : 

“May  those  business  men  of  Chicago 
sailing  under  the  title  of  ‘newspaper¬ 
men,’  receive  the  unyielding  scorn  of 
the  craft  for  their  part  in  the  Chicago 
'news  suppression’  scandal,  which  al¬ 
lowed  amoebic  dysentery,  a  serious  and 
often  fatal  disease,,  to  be  spread  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  the 
world. 

“After  the  World’s  Fair  closed,  the 
news  leaked  out  that  a  large  Chicago 
hotel  was  found  to  have  in  its  employ 
11  persons  capable  of  transmitting  this 
disease  without  contracting  it  them¬ 
selves.  ♦  *  ♦ 

“News  of  this  outbreak  was  pur¬ 
posely  withheld  until  the  Fair  closed, 
iMt  it  hurt  attendance.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  disease  has  been  reported 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  score  of  deaths  have  resulted, 
with  more  possible,  as  the  disease  may 
lie  dormant  for  weeks. 

“Newspapers  should  carry  the  news. 
When  the  Chicago  papers  withheld  this 
news  and  press  associations  deliberately 
kept  it  off  their  wires,  they  sacrificed 
some  of  the  fine  ideals  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  for  a  few  dollars — and 
the  nation  as  a  whole  suffers,  inas¬ 
much  as  outbreaks  from  26  cities  have 
been  reported.  Prompt  publication  of 
the  farts  in  the  case  would  have  warned 
World’s  Fair  visitors  back  home,  and 
enabled  medical  science  to  make  in¬ 
formation  public  at  once  which  would 
have  counteracted  the  disease.” 

The  Daily  Times  commented  upon 
the  charge,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“Editorials  of  a  similar  strain 
have  appeared  in  other  newspapers. 
*  *  News  can  not  be  suppressed 

unless  it  is  known.  As  far  as  the 
Daily  Times  is  informed,  the  first 
knowledge  that  the  newspapers  and  the 
press  association  office  had  of  the 
epidemic  came  from  Dr.  Bundesen  on 
the  afternoon  of  Nov.  9.  The  Daily 
Times  received  Dr.  Bundesen’s  first  an- 
nwncement  too  late  for  publication  in 
the  current  day’s  pajier,  but  his  state¬ 
ments  appeared  in  the  issues  of  Nov.  10 
and  on  subsequent  days. 

“Dr.  Bundesen  said  on  Nov.  9,  that 
w  outbreak  was  ‘recently  uncovered.’ 
He  also  said  that  protective  measures 
had  been  ‘promptly  instituted.’ 

“We  do  not  know  how  the  assembled 
experts  would  define  the  phrases  ‘re¬ 


cently  uncovered’  and  ‘promptly  insti¬ 
tuted’  but  as  journeymen  in  the  news¬ 
paper  craft,  we  believe  that  Dr.  Bun¬ 
desen  misused  the  language. 

‘‘The  official  records  seem  to  prove 
that  by  Sept.  1  he  knew  that  there  was 
a  rather  clear  evidence  of  an  outbreak 
of  amoebic  dysentery  during  June, 
July  and  .August.  'The  record  seem 
to  show  further  that  instead  of  letting 
the  medical  profession  and  the  public 
know  the  facts,  the  health  department 
kept  quiet  until  Oct.  9,  when  Dr.  Fred 
a.  Tonney  read  a  paper  before  one 
section  of  the  American  Public  Health 
■Association  convention  in  Indianapolis. 


This  paper  was  not  made  available  to 
the  press  associations  or  to  the  Daily 
Times. 

‘‘On  Oct.  26,  the  health  department 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  22,000  persons 
who  has  registered  at  two  Chicago 
hotels.  These  hotel  patrons  were 
mostly  from  out  of  town.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  thousands  of  Chicagoans  had 
patronized  the  hotels  in  question.  There 
was  as  much  likelihood  that  they  had 
come  in  close  contact  with  amoebic 
germs  as  the  non-residents.  Yet  there 
was  no  information  given  to  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  or  to  the  public  through 
the  newspapers,  warning  Cliicagoans 
who  showed  symptoms. 

“There  have  been  14  Chicago  deaths 
from  amoebic  dysentery  and,  we 
understand,  21  deaths  outside  the  city. 
We  suggest  to  the  assembled  experts 
that  they  may  render  a  public  service 
if  they  will  tell  this  community  whether 
an  eiiidemic  during  June,  July  and 
.August  that  was  recognized  early  in 
September  but  not  reported  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  until  Nov.  9  was  handled  in  a  way 
that  contributed  to  medical  science." 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
also  discussed  the  subject  in  a  recent 
editorial,  asking  why  the  city  adminis¬ 
tration  supnressed  the  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  possible  epidemic.  It 
stated  in  part: 

“The  Herald  and  Examiner  first  pub¬ 
lished  the  news  of  the  appearance  of 
amoebic  dysentery  early  in  November 
when  the  information  was  available. 
A  number  of  deaths  had  already  oc¬ 
curred  and  efforts  had  been  made  to 
trace  the  carriers  of  the  germ. 

“At  that  time  there  were  those  who 
urged  suppression  of  the  news  on  the 
theory  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  business  of  the  city.  Concealing 


of  facts  is  rarely  a  safe  public 
policy.” 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  car- 
rie<l  a  ilouble-truck  feature  in  the  Gra¬ 
phic  Section  of  Jan.  21,  giving  a  com¬ 
plete  history  of  Dr.  Bundesen’s  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  to  check  the  spreacf  of 
dysentery  after  the  source  of  the  epi¬ 
demic  was  found  to  be  in  Chicago.  The 
Tribune  article  declared  Dr.  Bundesen 
withheld  nothing  from  the  public. 

The  first  intimation  local  papers  had 
of  a  dysentery  epidemic  was  on  Nov. 
8  when  they  were  informed  that  a  din¬ 
ner  party  at  a  local  loop  hotel  sched¬ 
uled  for  Nov.  10  had  been  canceled 


at  the  request  of  the  hotel  manage¬ 
ment.  .A  checkup  resulted  in  nothing 
official  from  the  hotel  but  indicated 
that  only  employes  were  involved. 
The  hotel  people  refused  to  discuss 
the  matter  and  referred  reporters  to 
Dr.  Bundesen.  He  discussed  it  inform¬ 
ally,  but  declined  to  make  any  official 
statement  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  Nov.  9.  .As  soon  as  he  did  make 
a  statement  the  papers  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations  carried  it  in  full.  It  declared 
in  part : 

“An  outbreak  of  amoebic  dysentery 
was  recently  uncovered  in  Chicago  and 
the  source  traced  to  several  hotels  and 
restaurants.  .  .  .  Fortunately  these 

epidemics  are  rare  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  entirely  and  completely  under 
control  and  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm.” 

The  statement  was  concurred  in  by 
Dr.  Roscoe  R.  Spencer,  representative 
of  the  U.  S.  department  of  health  and 
an  additional  statement  on  the  nature 
of  the  disease  was  issued  by  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Afnerican  Medical  Association. 
Commenting  ujwn  this  situation,  F.  J. 
McCarthy,  Chicago  American  editor, 
said : 

"The  presence  of  Dr.  Spencer  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  statement  of  Dr.  Fish- 
hein  indicated  that  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Health,  the  U.  S.  authorities  at 
Wasl’ington  and  the  .American  Medical 
.Association  all  had  had  knowledge  of 
the  situation  for  some  time.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  failure  to  make  anv- 
thing  public,  if  the  facts  warranted  it, 
would  seem  to  me  to  lie  jointly  with 
these  three  organizations,  which  had 
the  information  and  knew  exactly  what 
it  w’as.  No  newspaper  had  any  more 


than  vague  rumors.  .Any  action  by  any 
of  these  three  sources  would  have  been 
news  that  could  have  been  printed  with¬ 
out  danger  of  libel.” 

A’ictor  Watson,  Chicago  Herald  and 
E.xaminer  managing  editor,  said  that 
when  he  received  the  official  statement 
from  Dr.  Bundesen  on  Nov.  9,  he  de¬ 
manded  the  names  of  the  hotels  be 
announced.  The  Herald  and  Examiner 
carried  the  names  of  the  two  hotels 
in  its  Nov.  10  issue.  All  of  the  local 
liapers  concur  in  the  fact  there  was  no 
delay  •  in  publishing  the  news  as 
soon  as  it  was  announced  by  Dr. 
Bundesen. 

"I  recall  distinctly  the  afternt^  of 
Nov.  9.  when  the  news  of  the  epidemic 
broke,”  stated  Henry  Justin  Smith, 
Chicago  Daily  Neros  managing  editor. 
“That  news  was  absolutely  a  surprise 
to  our  organization.  No  information 
had  come  to  us,  either  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Public  Health  Association  meeting 
at  Indianapolis  or  elsewhere.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  the  United  Press  began 
sending  out  bulletins  regarding  the  situ¬ 
ation.  We  immediately  got  in  touch 
with  Dr.  Herman  Bundesen.  He  is¬ 
sued  at  about  4  p.  m  an  official  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  disease  and  the 
efforts  to  deal  with  it.  This  statement 
we  published  in  full  on  the  first  page 
in  our  edition  which,  then,  went  to  press 
at  4:50  p.  m.  and  in  succeeding  edi- 
tions. 

“The  following  day  and  later  all 
developments  were  published,  including 
the  names  of  hotels  involved.” 

E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  commented  as  follows: 

“The  first  inkling  any  one  in  this 
office  had  regarding  the  outbreak  of 
amoebic  dvsentery  in  Chicago  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  late  afternoon  of  Nov.  9. 
In  our  issue  of  Nov.  10  we  published 
a  news  article  containing  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  was  at  that  time  obtainable. 

“The  story  we  printed  stated  there 
were  15  known  victims  of  the  disease 
at  the  time,  six  Chicagoans  and  nine 
World’s  Fair  visitors,  and  that  ‘since 
the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  several 
weeks  ago  100  cases  have  been  reported 
in  Chicago  and  throughout  the  country.’ 

“That  information,  and  all  that  we 
print^.  was  obtained  in  Dr.  Bundesen’s 
office  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  9. 

I  notice  that  in  an  address  Jan.  26 
before  800  physicians.  Dr.  Bundesen 
savs  that  on  Oct.  9  in  Indianapolis  some 
report  of  the  matter  was  given  out  at 
a  medical  meeting.  This  report  did 
not  reach  our  office,  so  far  as  anyone 
here  can  recall.” 

Supplementing  his  paper’s  editorial, 
R.  J.  Finnegan,  Daily  Times  managing 
editor,  said: 

“We  knew  nothing  alwut  the  amoebic 
dysentery  epidemic  until  Nov.  9.  We 
accepted  the  first  announcement  of  the 
hea’th  department  on  its  face  value  and 
gave  it  full  faith  and  credit.  In  spite 
of  criticism .  we  were  inclined  to  give 
Dr.  Bundesen  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
until  eight  days  ago,  when  we  observed 
proof  of  what  I  personally  regard  as  de¬ 
ception  of  the  Daily  Times  by  Dr.  Bun¬ 
desen.” 

L.  A.  Brophy,  central  division  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Associated  Press,  stated 
his  office  first  received  news  from 
Bundesen's  office  on  Nov.  9.  Mr.  Bro¬ 
phy  eontinued: 

“The  storv  was  received  from  the 
City  News  Bureau,  which  supplies  the 
Associated  Press  with  Chicago  local 
news  and  Dr.  Bundesen’s  statement 
came  along  about  the  same  time.  We 
started  the  item  with  a  bulletin  on  our 
main  trunk  wires,  and  followed  with 
an  add  of  approximately  400  words, 
quoting  Dr.  Bundesen’s  statement.  This 
was  the  first  information  supplied  the 
Associated  Press  that  there  was  and 
had  been  an  epidemic  of  amoebic  dysen¬ 
tery  in  Chicago.” 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


PU-YI  POSES  WITH  CORRESPONDENT 


The  ruler  of  Manchoukuo,  Henry  Pu-Yi,  photographed  with  James  A.  Mills, 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press  bureau  at  Peiping,  at  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Chang  Chun,  recently. 
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PAPER  COSTS  UNDER  CODE  DEBATED 
BY  PUBLISHER,  NEWSPRINT  MAN 

£.  K.  Gaylord  Objects  to  Price  Based  on  U.  S.  Production  Costs, 
Saying  Many  Mills  Are  Out  of  Date — Paper 
Man  Would  Revive  U.  S.  Industry 

Editor  &  Publisher  presents  the  follotiAng  interesting  exchange  of  letters  on 
debated  points  in  the  newsprint  code. 


Mr.  Gaylord’s  Letter 

Jan.  10,  1934. 

Inland  Empire  Paper  Company, 
Millwood,  Washington. 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  just  received  your  circular 
letter  dated  December  20,  1933.  The 
letter  which  is  unsigned  except  by  your 
corporation  is  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  concerning  foreign  competition 
versus  the  newsprint  code. 

I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  subject,  but  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  some  statements 
both  in  your  letter  and  in  the  attached 
article  are  subject  to  grave  question. 
For  instance,  the  statement  in  your 
letter  that  the  failure  to  manufacture 
in  this  country  two  thirds  of  the  news¬ 
print  consumption  which  is  manufac¬ 
tured  abroad  displaced  fifty  to  sixty 
thousand  workmen  in  the  United 
States. 

I  attended  the  hearing  on  the  news¬ 
print  code  in  W^ashington  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  secretary  of  your  organiza¬ 
tion  testified  that  there  were  27  mills 
in  the  United  States.  His  testimony 
was  that  the  total  number  employed 
in  all  of  those  mills  was  6,200  employees 
and  that  the  total  tonnage  manufactured 
in  1932  was  approximately  1,050,000 
tons. 

If  a  million  tons  can  be  manufactured 
by  six  thousand  employes  there  is  no 
logical  reason  why  the  manufacture  of 
three  times  that  amount  should  re¬ 
quire  sixty  thousand  employes  instead 
of  eighteen  thousand. 

It  was  also  brought  out  at  the  same 
hearing  that  some  of  the  mills  listed  as 
newsprint  mills  had  actually  not  manu¬ 
factured  newsprint  for  a  long  time  and 
that  the  total  capacity  of  .American 
newsprint  mills  would  not  exceed  1.400,- 
000  or  1,500,000  tons. 

Evidence  was  also  produced  to  the 
effect  that  the  modern  low  cost  mills 
in  the  United  States  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  and  that 
out  of  the  twenty-seven  mills  which 
are  supposed  to  exist,  a  large  number 
of  them  have  antiquated  and  obsolete 
machinery  or  are  handicapped  by  an 
expensive  timber  supply  in  that  the  tim¬ 
ber  is  either  too  far  distant  or  requires 
expensive  transportation  methods  or  the 
timber  itself  is  in  such  small  units  that 
it  can  not  be  manufactured  into  paper 
and  compete  with  the  mills  that  have 
a  large  and  convenient  supply  of  large 
sized  timber  such  as  most  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  and  such  as  a  f''"  of  the 
American  mills  possess. 

The  code  proposed  by  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  provided  that  no  Ameri¬ 
can  mill  could  sell  any  of  its  product 
at  less  than  its  cost  of  production.  This 
meant  that  these  obsolete  mills  with  a 
tremendously  high  cost  of  production 
because  of  expensive  pulp  supplies  and 
low  capacity  machinery  and  other  handi¬ 
caps  would  be  setting  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  for  all  of  the  mills,  including  the 
efficient  ones  and  while  the  high  cost 
mill  would  be  selling  its  production  at 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  modem 
mill  with  high  speed  machines  and  cheap 
wood  pulp  supplies  could  be  making 
enormous  profits. 

The  testimony  of  your  secretary 
shows  that  the  wages  you  proposed  to 
pay  would  cost  an  annual  total  increase 
of  payroll  for  the  entire  27  mills  of  only 
$285,000  whereas  a  $5.00  increase  per 
ton  in  cost  to  newspapers  would  amount 
to  $15,000,000  and  the  proposed  increase 
in  the  price  of  colored  newsprint  would 
mean  at  least  an  additional  $1,000,000. 

No  official  estimate  was  given  as  to 
what  figure  the  obsolete  mills  could 
prove  would  be  the  cost  of  their  manu¬ 
facture,  but  some  people  who  were  well 
versed  in  the  newsprint  industry  esti¬ 


mated  that  the  highest  cost  mills  would 
require  an  increase  of  $20  to  $25  per 
ton  in  order  to  make  expenses  in  news¬ 
print  manufacture. 

If  such  an  increase  were  made  in 
the  entire  amount  consumed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  and  printers,  it  would 
add  some  $60,000,000  or  $80,000,000  to 
the  cost  of  newspaper  publishing  and 
of  this  amount  the  American  mills  pro¬ 
posed  to  pass  on  $285,000  to  labor. 

You  speak  of  the  competition  of 
Canadian  mills  although  I  am  sure  you 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Canadian  mills  were  financed  or 
constructed  by  American  capital  and  a 
considerable  number  of  them  are  owned 
by  companies  that  own  American  mills. 

Now  I  am  not  contending  that  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  should  not 
have  a  higher  price  for  print  paper  just 
as  soon  as  American  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  able  to  pay  it,  but  I  am  con¬ 
tending  that  your  proposed  code  was  so 
full  of  jokers  and  unjust  provisions 
that  when  these  were  exposed  the  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  backed  off  from  being 
a  party  to  any  such  grab  as  was  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  be  included  in  the 
provisions  of  tlie  newsprint  code. 

Many  of  the  Canadian  and  the 
American  mills  were  financed  by  such 
concerns  as  Dillon-Reed  Co.  and  other 
so-called  investment  bankers  who  made 
a  lot  of  money  out  of  these  promotions. 
The  bonds  and  stock  which  they  floated 
at  or  near  par  figures  are  now  selling 
at  a  fraction  of  their  original  price  and 
if  this  new  code  had  been  accepted  and 
put  through  by  the  government,  these 
same  investment  banks  would  have  been 
able  to  gobble  up  a  lot  of  bonds  at  from 
one  to  ten  per  cent  of  their  original 
value  and  resell  them  at  near  par  figures 
again. 

I  notice  your  article  refers  to  the  vast 
amount  of  timber  in  .-Mas'Ka  and  also  in 
the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
You  do  not  state,  however,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  construct  a  lot 
of  new  mills  in  this  country  and  in 
.Maska  if  you  were  going  to  supplant 
the  two  million  tons  now  received  from 
Canada  and  overseas  with  tonnage  pro¬ 
duced  on  United  States  territory. 

The  conversion  of  southern  slash  pine 
into  newsprint  would  also  require  con¬ 
struction  of  entirely  new  mills  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  newsprint  mills  do  not  now 
e.xist.  It  is  also  evident  that  as  news¬ 
print  is  the  largest  single  item  of  ex- 
IKirt  from  Canada  they  would  not  give 
up  the  .American  markets  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  drastic  retaliations  in  their 
tariff  schedules  which  would  cost  all 
other  .American  industries  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

Tlie  fact  is  a  large  percentage  of  the 
27  newsprint  mills  in  this  country  ought 
to  be  abandoned  liecause  they  are  not 
located  where  they  can  economically 
jiroduce  their  product  and  because  they 
have  received  their  investment  back  in 
depreciation  charges  many  years  ago. 

You  may  possibly  be  correct  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  states  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  could  supply  all  the  wood  pulp 
indefinitely  that  was  needed  for  us  in 
newsprint  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  and  supply  it  without  any  deple¬ 
tion  of  reserves.  If  that  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  to  contradict  all  the  in¬ 
formation  which  has  b'-m  heretofore 
published  in  the  census  of  forestry  in¬ 
formation  which  is  now  available.  I 
assume  also  that  some  of  this  timber 
might  be  needed  for  use  as  lumber. 

My  only  excuse  for  writing  this  let¬ 
ter  is  the  fact  that  I  believe  you  would 
make  a  much  stronger  case  for  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  if  you  did  not 
overdraw  the  situation  by  claims  which 
would  hardly  bear  close  scrutiny. 

E.  K.  Gaylord. 


Mr.  Rosebush’s  Reply 

January  25,  1934, 

Mr.  E.  K.  Gaylord, 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Dear  Mr.  Gaylord; 

Reply  to  your  letter  of  Jan.  10  has 
been  delayed  due  to  my  absence  and 
the  rush  of  work  since  my  return  last 
Tuesday.  I  am  very  glad  to  lave  your 
letter  because  it  seems  mainly  interested 
in  ascertaining  the  facts  and  shows  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation. 

With  reference  to  the  50,000  to  60,000 
jobs,  at  the  present  time  approximately 
1,500,000  cords  of  pulpwood  are  used  to 
manufacture  the  newsprint  now  being 
made  in  this  country.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  about  5,000  men,  although  some 
estimates  put  this  figure  higher  on  ac¬ 
count  of  variations  in  the  character  of 
the  logging  chance  and  the  kind  of  tim¬ 
ber  handled.  The  amount  of  pulpwood 
to  manufacture  the  two-thiids  of  the 
product  we  do  not  make  therefore  would 
require  at  least  10,000  men.  On  the 
basis  of  the  estimates  given  by  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  approximately  12,500  men  would 
be  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
product  itself.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  pulpwood  into  pulp  approximately 
7,500  men  will  be  required. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  service,  all 
the  contingent  services  will  give  em¬ 
ployment,  such  as  transportation  of  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  mills,  the  manufacture  of 
mill  supplies,  machinery,  chemicals, 
fuel,  wires,  felts  and  a  host  of  items 
too  long  to  enumerate  here,  most  of 
which  the  foreign  mill  now  buys  at 
home.  Incidentally  merchants,  grocers 
and  retailers  of  all  sorts  would  need 
added  stocks  to  supply  the  wants  of  all 
i)f  these  people,  running  from  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  to  the  luxuries  incident  to 
the  automobile.  I  might  say  that  the 
Copeland  report  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  United  States  Forestry  Service 
estimates  that  70,000  foreigners  are 
given  full  time  work  in  producing  wood 
imported  in  one  form  or  other  into  the 
United  States.  From  this  I  would  de¬ 
duct  20,000  to  cover  men  engaged  only 
in  the  production  of  pulpwood  and 
wood  pulp. 

It  is  true  that  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  newsprint  mills  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  you  give,  and  the 
reason  it  does  not  exceed  that  figure  is 
because  of  the  lack  of  protection  for 
the  last  20  years.  There  is  no  reason 
why  newsprint  cannot  he  produced 
in  the  United  States  as  cheaply,  living 
conditions  excepted,  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  This  difference  in  living  cond  - 
tions  is.  of  course,  the  essential  feature 
we  are  trying  to  preserve  and  for 
which  I  had  presumed  the  NR.A  was 
provided. 

Most  of  the  mills  described  by  you 
as  obsolete  are  changing  to  other  grades 
so  far  as  they  can,  or  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  More  of  these  mills  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  improved  their  ef¬ 
ficiency  on  newsprint  if  they  had  been 
encouraged  by  pn.per  protection.  The 
timber  supply  is  jiroving  a  problem  in 
some  instances,  but  in  the  district 
where  the  more  modern  mills  are  lo¬ 
cated  and  on  which  our  argument  is 
based  there  is  plenty  of  timber.  In  fact, 
the  cost  of  this  pulpwood  where  gained 
in  conjunction  with  sawmill  operations 
is  probably  as  cheap  as  anywhere  in 
the  North  American  continent,  and  this 
means  the  use  of  vast  quantities  of  ma¬ 
terial  heretofore  treated  as  waste. 

With  reference  to  your  point  of  the 
unfairness  of  grouping  the  modern  and 
more  efficient  mills  with  the  old  and 
obsolete  mills.  I  do  not  think  any  one 
in  the  newsprint  industry  seriously  pro¬ 
poses  any  such  thing  except  that  we 
would  not  expect  the  market  price  to 
be  based  on  the  cost  of  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  single  mill  because  of  its  not 
being  practicable  to  duplicate  such  a 
mill  in  sufficient  localities  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  market.  Similarly  we 
would  not  expect  the  price  paid  for 
newsprint  to  be  based  upon  the  ability 
to  pay  as  indicated  by  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  newspaper  plant.  In  other  words, 
certain  benefits  due  to  efficiency,  to  loca¬ 


tion  or  other  advantages  ought  to  ac¬ 
crue  in  particular  to  those  who  havi 
them.  Naturally,  the  extremes  arc  con 
stantly  working  toward  each  other,  bu 
these  variations  are  bound  to  exist  ii 
all  related  industries  and  due  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  them. 

Based  upon  our  estimates  of  employ, 
ment,  you  can  readily  see  where  j 
large  part  of  all  price  increases  nns 
go  to  labor.  We  will  agree,  I  think, 
that  we  must  have  a  vigorous  and  rapk 
movement  of  money  in  our  own  countr 
if  we  expect  to  improve  the  businej 
situation  and  get  people  at  work.  Wit 
reference  to  costs  I  think  our  circuit 
discloses  we  are  not  asking  for  am 
$20  or  $25  a  ton  increase.  The  foreigi 
mills  have  largely  disregarded  costs  i; 
their  own  mills  in  order  to  maintaii 
volume  because  volume  in  the  industr 
is  just  as  important  as  price  as  a  meam 
of  breaking  even. 

In  Canada  many  of  the  mills  are  non 
relieved  of  overhead  burdens  by  reaso: 
of  receiverships,  while  many  other; 
have  been  subsidized  for  many  years 
by  provincial  governments  through  tai 
remissions.  There  probably  have  beet 
other  preferential  treatments  with  rei 
erence  to  timber  grants  and  concessions 
in  order  to  attract  .American  capital  in¬ 
to  building  these  industries.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  too,  the  overdevelopment  of  power 
has  been  maneuvered  to  favor  newsprin; 
mills  and  the  cutting  of  prices. 

The  fact  that  American  capital  L- 
interested  in  these  Canadian  Industrie 
does  not  seem  to  me  any  argument  fa¬ 
vorable  to  them.  In  fact,  it  becomes; 
detriment  in  view  of  the  cut-throat 
competition  some  of  them  have  beetl 
conducting.  I 

Your  statement  with  reference  to  our 
proposed  code  being  full  of  jokers  and 
unjust  provisions  is  nothing  I  know 
aliout.  But  I  hold  no  brief  for  any 
ccnle  because.  Lord  knows,  they  are  all 
bad  enough.  Neither  do  I  hold  any 
brief  for  the  crazy  and  unwarranted 
investments  of  American  capital  b 
Canadian  mills  which  now  are  working 
to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  industry. 
But  this  we  do  know,  and  that  is,  the 
present  price  is  a  losing  proposition  to 
all  the  North  American  mills  and  the 
industry  as  a  whole  will  not  last  very 
long  if  some  remedy  is  not  taken  at 
an  early  date. 

My  statement  with  reference  to  the 
timber  in  the  United  States  was  not 
presented  with  the  idea  of  implying 
that  all  foreign  mills  should  be  barred 
from  our  markets  and  that  we  should 
immediately  go  to  work  building  net 
mills  to  use  our  own  pulp  wood,  bnt 
as  further  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  onr 
policy  in  going  in  to  the  development 
of  the  industry  in  foreign  lands.  Frooi 
the  publishers’  own  point  of  view  1 
tl'.ink  that  is  a  mistake  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  them  feel  likewise.  The 
point  is.  Do  they  seriously  want  to 
continue  the  drift  by  denying  the  price 
remedy  and  control  of  imports  to  the 
tiresent  situation.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  first  take  care  of  the  United 
States  manufacturer  under  the  NR-\ 
and  then  be  as  neighborly  to  Canada  as 
we  like. 

In  our  own  rase  we  would  have  ex¬ 
panded  our  mill  several  years  ago  had 
it  not  been  for  this  foreign  threat  and 
the  indifference  of  our  government  to 
the  dumping  of  newsprint  and  const- 
((Uent  undercutting  of  prices. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  feel 
that  if  both  the  newsprint  manufacturen 
and  the  publishers  apprciached  this 
problem  with  due  consideration  for  each 
other’s  difficulties  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  can  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  which  should  be  gen¬ 
erally  beneficial  and  not  work  any  par¬ 
ticular  hardship  on  anybody.  I  am  sure 
what  we  all  want  is  greater  activity  w 
the  part  of  our  own  laboring  people 
which  certainly  will  make  a  better 
yirospect  for  all  of  us. 

Inland  Fmpirf.  Paper  Company, 
(Signed)  Waldo  Rosebush. 


PITLUK  HEADS  AD  CLUB 

J.  N.  Pitluk,  Pitluk  .Advertising  Coi^ 
pany,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
San  Antonio  Advertising  Club. 
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C.  H.  DENNIS,  CHICAGO  EDITOR,  RETIRES 

Daily  News  Veteran  Becomes  Editor  Emeritus  and  Col.  Knox  Assumes  Title — Paul  Scott  Mowrer, 
Foreign  Service  Chief,  Named  Associate  Editor — Victor  S.  Yarros  Retires 


iSpecial  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  Jan.  so  —  Executive 
changes  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
tditorial  staff  were  announced  here  to¬ 
day  by  Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher, 
^ith  the  appointment  of  Paul  Scott 
jdowrer,  Paris  correspondent  and  for 
years  head  of  the  Daily  News  foreign 
^rvice,  as  associate  editor  in  charge 
of  the  editorial  page,  and  the  retirement 
of  Charles  H.  Dennis,  for  more  than 
50  years  a  member  of  the  Daily  News 
and  editor  since  1925,  who  becomes 
editor  emeritus. 

Col.  Knox,  who  becomes  editor  as 
well  as  publisher,  also  announced  the 
retirement  of  Victor  S.  Yarros,  veteran 
editorial  writer,  under  the  Daily  News 
pension  plan. 

In  announcing  the  executive  changes. 
Col.  Knox  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
Mr.  Dennis  will  continue  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Daily  News  and  will 
contribute  advice  and  counsel,  as  well 
as  special  editorials,  but  he  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  routine  duties. 

Mr.  Dennis  expects  to  devote  much 
of  his  time  to  writing  a  biography  of 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  founder  of  the 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Lawson’s  life  has 
never  been  described  in  a  book,  and  such 
a  biography  has  been  needed  for  a  long 
time  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  American  journalism.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  his  writing  at  his  office  in 
the  Daily  News  building. 

Staff  members  are  planning  a  din¬ 
ner  party  in  honor  of  Mr.  Dennis’  52 
years  of  service  with  the  Daily  News 
and  to  welcome  Mr.  Mowrer  back  to 
the  home  office.  The  dinner  will  be 
held  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  8.  at  the 
Daily  News. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  Mr, 
Mowrer’s  staff  of  editorial  writers  will 
consist  of  Carroll  Binder,  former  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondent  and  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  to  the  publisher.  Har¬ 
per  Leech,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  more  recently  of  the  Chi- 
cago  Daily  Times,  and  Herman  G. 
Saly,  former  chief  editorial  writer  and 
financial  editor  of  the  old  Chicago  Eve- 
»inp  Post.  S.  J.  Duncan-Clark  will 
continue  as  a  special  writer  on  the  staff 
and  will  contribute  occasional  editorials 
on  sociological  and  educational  subjects. 

Mr.  Mowrer,  who  returned  here  this 
week,  has  completed  24  years  abroad, 
the  last  18  years  as  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent,  during  which  time  he  has  shown 
unusual  ability  in  describing  political 
situations  in  Europe.  Mr.  Mowrer  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best 
example  of  foreign  correspondence  in 
1928  and  was  given  a  similar  award 
in  1931  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
journalistic  fraternity.  His  keen  ob- 
senations  on  the  trend  of  events 
abroad  have  won  him  wide  recognition 
as  an  expert  on  foreign  affairs. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how 
Europe  views  the  "New  Deal”  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Mowrer,  upon  his  arrival 
here,  stated  that  Europe  is  divided  in 
its  opinion  on  President  Roosevelt’s 
national  recovery  program.  The  ‘‘left 
wingers,”  including  liberals,  radicals 
and  laborites  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
NR  A  and  are  confident  of  its  success, 
he  said.  The  conservatives  are  some¬ 
what  skeptical  and  are  w-atching  the 
experiment  with  forebodings  of  failure, 
viewing  with  keen  interest  the  effects 
of  the  governmental  standing  program 
upon  the  national  credit  of  the  United 
States.  Fear  of  a  breakdown  of  Amer¬ 
ican  credit,  however,  is  not  widespread. 

“Generally  there  is  much  personal  in¬ 
terest  ill  President  Roosevelt  and  great 
^iration  for  him  as  a  man,”  said  Mr. 
Mowrer.  “And,  despite  the  skepticism 
felt  in  some  quarters,  there  is  great 
sympathy  toward  his  efforts  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  hope  that  they  will  succeed. 

“While  there  has  been  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  that  a  program  of 
*P^ing  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  is 
going  to  break  our  national  credit,  this 


feeling  is  not  shared  by  the  technical 
experts,  who  view  the  national  program 
with  no  alarm,  seeing  in  our  gold  hold¬ 
ings,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  our 
revalued,  depreciated  dollar,  ample  se¬ 
curity  to  justify  such  expenditures.  Our 
national  debt,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  is 
still  lower  than  that  of  Great  Britain 
or  France,  even  including  the  burden  of 
local  taxes.” 

Mr.  Mowrer,  whose  brother,  Edgar 
.\nsel  Mowrer,  former  Daily  News 


versary  with  the  Daily  News  on  Jan. 
3.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
career  he  has  directed  the  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  of  that  newspaper,  beginning  un¬ 
der  the  late  Victor  F.  Lawson,  its 
founder.  When  Mr.  Dennis  completed 
his  50  years  of  service,  he  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  only  independent,  pub¬ 
lic  service  newspapers  can  hope  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  He  declared  the  press  is  steadily 
advancing. 

"As  long  as  character  and  intelligence 


Paul  Scott  Mowrer 

Berlin  correspondent,  has  succeeded  him 
in  Paris,  was  born  in  Bloomington,  111., 
in  1887.  When  he  was  10  years  old 
his  parents  moved  to  Chicago,  where 
he  received  his  early  education.  He 
joined  the  Daily  News  in  1905  as  a 
reporter,  when  he  was  17  years  old, 
later  attending  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  for  two  years  and  then  returning 
to  the  Daily  News.  Five  years  later 
he  became  the  paper’s  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent  and  has  held  that  position  ever  since, 
becoming  chief  of  the  foreign  news  ser¬ 
vice  in  later  years. 

During  the  World  War,  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Daily  News  war  service 
in  France  and  wrote  brilliant  dispatches, 
receiving  the  Legion  of  Honor  award 
in  recognition  of  his  work.  After  the 
war  he  toured  Europe,  paying  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  Balkan  section,  and, 
as  a  result,  wrote  “Balkanized  Europe.” 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  world 
politics  and  in  1924  wrote  "Our  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.”  He  has  also  written  a 
brochure  entitled  “The  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  United  States.’’  Mr.  Mowrer 
is  also  the  author  of  two  books  of 
poems,  “Hours  of  France,”  and  “The 
Good  Comrade  and  Fairies.” 

Mr.  Dennis  observed  his  52nd  anni- 


Charles  H.  Dennis 

rule  the  editorial  columns  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  it  is  bound  to  be  an  important 
asset  of  a  democracy,”  said  Mr.  Dennis 
in  1932.  “I  have  known  a  great  many 
editors  and,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  their  high 
character,  their  idealism  and  their  pas¬ 
sion  for  public  service.  I  would  not 
know  where  to  look  for  any  cl^s 
of  men  more  uniformly  imbued  with 
a  desire  to  advance  the  public  welfare 
and  assist  in  every  available  way  in 
promoting  the  physical  and  moral  good 
of  their  respective  communities.” 

Mr.  Dennis  was  born  on  a  farm  npr 
Decatur,  Ill.,  in  1860.  After  receiving 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Decatur,  he  attended  the  University 
of  Illinois,  from  which  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  June,  1881.  He  worked  for 
a  Champaign,  Ill.,  newspaper  for  a  time 
and  later  the  Decahtr  Herald,  prior  to 
joining  the  Chicago  Daily  News  as 
a  reporter  in  January,  1882.  After  two 
years  as  a  reporter,  he  became  drama 
critic  of  the  paper.  In  1887  he  was 
made  an  editorial  writer  and  occupied 
the  same  room  with  Eugene  Field.  His 
intimate  association  with  Field  led  to 
his  writing  a  volume  titled,  “Eugene 
Field's  Creative  Years.” 


BERKSON  PROMOTED  BY  UNIVERSAL 


OUTSTANDING  work  as  Rome 
bureau  manager  of  Universal  Ser¬ 
vice  this  week  won  promotion  for  Sey¬ 
mour  Berkson  as 
chief  of  the  Paris 
bureau. 

He  will  take  up 
his  work  there 
immediately,  re¬ 
lieving  George 
Wheeler  Hinman, 
Jr.,  who  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United 
States  for  an  as¬ 
signment.  He  will 
be  succeeded  at 
Rome  temporarily 
bv  James  L.  Kil- 
Seymous  Bebksom  fallen,  of  Inter¬ 
national  News 
Service.  Mr.  Kilgallen  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  bureau  until  Mr.  Berk- 
son’s  permanent  successor  at  Rome 


completes  his  present  assignment  and 
can  move  there.  Kilgallen  left  New 
York  on  the  S.  S.  Rex,  Feb.  3,  for  Italy. 

Stanton  B.  Leeds  will  continue  to 
be  assistant  bureau  manager  at  Paris. 
Mrs.  Berkson,  who,  as  Jane  Eads,  con¬ 
ducted  a  fashion  colunm  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  will  also  join  the  Paris 
staff  as  fashion  and  society  reporter. 

Berkson  started  on  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  as  a  district  re¬ 
porter  and  came  to  New  York  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press.  He 
transferred  to  Universal  Service  four 
years  ago,  and  was  chief  assignment 
man  in  New  York  before  being  sent 
to  Rome.  One  of  his  most  important 
assignments  before  going  abroad  was 
the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  case. 

Kilgallen  is  a  veteran  I.  N.  S.  man 
and  has  covered  big  stories  in  all  parts 
of  the  U.  S.,  his  last  big  story  being 
the  Urschel  kidnaping. 


In  1891  he  became  managing  editor 
of  the  morning  edition  of  the  Daily 
News  which  was  afterwards  called  the 
Daily  Record  and  was  later  combined 
with  the  Chicago  Herald  as  the  old  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald.  As  managing  editor  he  was 
associated  with  a  number  of  men  who 
have  become  famous.  Among  them  were 
the  late  George  Harvey,  noted  editor 
and  later  United  States  Ambassador  to 
England;  Harry  B.  Smith,  playwright 
and  drama  critic;  George  Ade,  John 
T.  McCucheon,  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
and  Peter  Finley  Dunne. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American 
war,  Mr.  Dennis  was  instructed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  broad  war  service.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  broader  news  interest 
among  the  American  people  due  to  that 
war  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Daily 
News’  world-wide  foreign  news  service. 
Mr.  Dennis  organized  and  developed 
the  paper’s  foreign  news  staff.  In  1912, 
he  was  made  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  upon  the  retirement  of 
Charles  M.  Faye.  Mr.  Dennis  remained 
in  that  position  until  Mr.  Lawson’s 
death  in  1925,  when  he  became  editor- 
in-chief. 

Victor  Yarros  retires  from  the  Daily 
News  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  a  partner  of  Clarence  Darrow,  fa¬ 
mous  Chicago  criminal  lawyer.  Mr. 
Yarros  joined  the  Daily  News  in  1917 
and  is  a  recognized  authority  on  socio¬ 
logical  problems.  In  a  talk  before  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University  several  years  ago, 
he  declared  “the  press  is  human,  so  not 
perfect.”  In  reference  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  so-called  public,  he  asserted 
"there  is  no  public;  there  are  a  dozen 
publics.” 

"One  of  the  principal  ailments  of  the 
press,”  he  said,  “is  that  almost  with 
our  lifetime  it  rapidly,  sometimes  reck¬ 
lessly  and  sometimes,  I  must  say,  with 
a  kind  of  wantonness,  has  bred  new 
publics  that  never  had  a  press  before, 
but  that  now  seem  in  their  aggregate 
to  be  the  dominant  public  of  the  press.” 

U.  P.  IDENTIHED  BANDIT 

Bertillon  Measurement*  Kept  bp 
Manager  Proved  Beneficial 

The  resourcefulness  of  a  press  asso¬ 
ciation  manager  was  responsible  for  the 
identification  of  a  bandit  shot  near 
Paola,  Kan.,  recently. 

Bob  (Big  Boy)  Brady,  southwest 
bad  man,  who  had  escap^  from  the 
Kansas  state  penitentiary,  was  one  of 
four  fleeing  convicts  trapped  in  a  corn¬ 
field  by  officers.  One  of  the  fugitives 
had  been  shot  and  killed,  but  none  of 
the  local  officials  could  identify  the 
man. 

The  local  correspondent  of  the 
United  Press  called  on  George  Rascoe, 
U.  P.  southwest  news  editor,  and  told 
him  of  the  situation.  Rascoe,  who  keeps 
on  file  Bertillon  measurements  of  all 
notorious  bandits-at- large  in  his  terri¬ 
tory,  read  Brady’s  measurements,  while 
the  reporter  and  the  sheriff  checked  on 
the  body,  proving  the  man  to  be  Brady. 

It  was  almost  an  hour  before  officers 
arrived  from  Lansing  to  provide  offi¬ 
cial  identification. 

DAILY  TIMES  SIGNS  LEASE 

As  predicted  in  last  week’s  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Chicago 
Daily  Times  has  leased  for  10  years 
seven  floors  of  the  19-story  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Post  at  211  West  Wacker 
Drive.  The  structure  will  be  named 
the  Times  Building.  The  Daily  Times 
expects  to  occupy  the  building  before 
May  1,  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

KENTUCKY  MEETINGS  FEB.  22-24 

The  Kentucky  Press  Association  and 
Kentucky  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  will  hold  meetings  at  Louisville 
Feb.  22-24. 
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GUILDS  ACTIVE  IN  NUMEROUS  CITIES; 
PULITZER  PROTEST  IS  SUCCESSFUL 

Broun  Went  to  Washington  to  Oppose  NRA  Appointment — 
Tri-City  Guild  Formed  at  Albany— -Organization  Completed 
in  Akron — Toledo  Unit  Started 


E.  W.  BROOKS  JOINS  MATHES 

K.  Warren  Brooks  has  joinqd  the 
production  department  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York  agency.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  formerly  associated  with 
X.  W  .  .Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 


A\'1G()K0US  fight  to  obtain  the 
resignation  of  Ralph  Pulitzer  as 
NK.A  deputy  administrator  of  the  news¬ 
paper  code  and  divisional  administrator 
was  begun  this  week  by  the  American 
Xewspajier  Guild. 


Thursday  night,  as  Editor  &  Pi  b- 
LISHLB  went  to  press,  Ralph  Pulitzer 
announced  his  resignation  as  deputy  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  newspaper  code. 
Story  on  this  page. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  guild  executive 
committee  this  week  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  voted  that  the  national  body 
take  up  the  fight  against  Mr.  Pulitzer 
which  started  with  a  formal  protest  last 
week  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York. 

The  executive  committee  also  voted 
ten  to  one  to  invite  the  mechanical 
unions  to  join  in  the  protest. 

_  As  a  result  Heywood  Broun,  na¬ 
tional  president,  left  for  Washington 
Jan.  31,  and  Charles  P.  Howard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  was  in  readiness  to  join  him  to 
protest  the  Pulitzer  appointment  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Howard  had  the 
proxies  of  Edward  V'olz,  president  of 
the  Photo- Engravers’  Union,  and  Leon 
Deveze,  president  of  the  International 
Stereotypers’  Union. 

“Thus  the  protest,”  a  guild  news  re¬ 
lease  this  week  said,  “will  go  to  the 
President  and  General  Johnson  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
newspaper  employes.” 

The  national  guild  was  asked  this 
week  by  Isador  Lubin.  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics,  for  a  formal  request 
that  his  department  proceed  with  a 
study  of  hours,  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  editorial  employes. 

It  was  also  announced  this  week  that 
The  Guild  Reporter  would  be  issued 
monthly  as  an  eight-page  tabloid,  and 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  make  it 
self-supporting. 

The  national  guild’s  letterhead  gives 
an  incomplete  list  of  “charter  cities" 
as  follows:  Akron,  O.,  Alteny,  X.  Y., 
Atlantic  City,  Austin,  Tex.,  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Chicago,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Dallas, 
Des  Moines,  Detroit,  Duluth,  El  Paso, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Gary,  Ind.,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Honolulu, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Minneapolis,  Monroe, 
La.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
New  York,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Passaic,  N.J., 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Reading, 
Pa.,  Richmond  Va.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Rockford,  Ill.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  San  .\n- 
tonio,  Tex.,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y..  Shreveport,  La.,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Washington,  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.,  and  Youngstown,  O. 

John  Eddy,  New  York  Times,  na¬ 
tional  secretary,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  this  list  represented  cities 
in  which  guilds  were  already  operat¬ 
ing  and  cities  in  which  committees  were 
at  work  and  had  achieved  results  lead¬ 
ing  the  guild  to  believe  that  they  would 
be  operating  by  Feb.  15,  the  deadline 
for  guilds  to  be  placed  on  the  charter 
list. 


N.  Y,  Guild,  Publishers  Meet 

A  social  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  with  newspaper 
publishers  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
Thursday  night. 

The  purpose  of  the  gathering.  Allen 
Raymond,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
president  of  the  local  group,  said,  was 
to  meet  the  publishers  personally  and 
explain  the  guild  movement  to  them. 

The  meeting,  which  was  called  by 
the  guild,  is  preliminary  to  future 
meetings  when  specific  problems  will 
be  taken  up. 

Representatives  of  from  16  to  18 
newspapers  attended  the  meeting. 
Members  of  the  guild’s  executive  com¬ 


mittee  and  other  guild  members  were 
present. 

.\  buffet  supper  was  served. 


PULITZER  RESIGNS  AS 
NRA  ADMINISTRATOR 


Guild  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

iSfcciiil  to  Editor  &  Plblisuf.r) 

W.vsiiiNi.io.v,  Jan.  1.1 — Fonual  or- 
gani/ation  of  the  Washington  Xews- 
paiK’r  (iuild,  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
.American  XewspaiK-r  (iuild,  is  e\i)ecteil 
to  lie  completed  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  the  Xational  Press  (^lub  here 
Sunday. 

The  Washington  chapter  was  formed 
last  Sunday  at  a  meeting  held  in  tlie 
Itoard  room  of  the  .Municiital  Building. 
Daniel  .A.  De Souza,  II  ashin;itou  Ltv- 
niiifi  .Slur,  was  elected  temporary 
chairman;  J.  1).  Secrest,  irashiiiytoii 
Post,  temporary  secretary,  and  Charles 
Swartz,  ITasliinuton  Tiiiu'S.  tem])orary 
treasurer.  Permanent  officers  will  be 
elected  at  the  Sunday  meeting. 

The  organization  was  formeil  ui)on 
a  motion  of  Robert  M.  Buck,  irasliini/- 
ton  Daily  .\'cics,  after  the  75  news- 
paitermen  and  women  pre.sent  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  feasibility  of  formitig  a  local 
organization.  James  Cullinane,  ll'asli- 
iiit/loH  Herald,  chairman  of  a  sttecial 
committee,  read  a  proposed  constitu- 
tioti,  but  action  on  it  was  deferred  ttntil 
the  next  meeting. 

Doris  Fleeson.  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  Xeto  York  Daily  .Vews,  otit- 
lined  the  pur])oses  and  objectives  of  the 
.American  Xewsiiaper  Guild.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  national  organiz.Ttion. 

The  question  whether  Washington 
correspondents  of  out  of  town  papers 
should  be  itermitteil  to  join  th.e  local 
organization  was  discussed,  but  no 
definite  decision  reached.  The  preixm- 
derant  opinion  seemed  to  be,  however 
that  the  Ux-al  guild  memliersliip  should 
lie  open  to  any  newspaperman  or  wo¬ 
man,  photographer  or  artist,  whether 
employed  by  a  local  pajH-r  or  an  out 
of  town  pajter. 

.A  publicity  committee  was  named 
Itefore  the  meeting  closed.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  are  Harold  Kneeland,  Washington 
Daily  News;  Cullinane.  Washington 
Herald:  DeSouza,  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star :  .Swartz.  Washington  Tintps 
and  J.  P.ernard  McDonnell.  Washingtor 
Post. 


Opposition  of  American  Newspaper 
Guild  and  “Embarrassment”  of 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Given 
as  Reasons  for  Resignation 


Ralph  Pulitzer,  formerly  of  the  New' 
)'ork  World .  who  was  recently  ap- 
I’oii’.ted  division  administrator  of  the 
.XR.A  and  deputy  administrator  of  the 
newspaper  code,  resigned  Feb.  1,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  opposition  to  his  appoint- 
nieiit  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
was  the  first  to  voice  a  protest  to  the 
Pulitzer  appointment.  Other  guilds 
took  up  the  complaint  and  this  week 
the  .American  Newspaper  Guild,  together 
with  the  International  Typographical 
L'nion,  and  armed  with  proxies  from 
other  newspaper  labor  organizations, 
was  ready  to  go  to  Washington  to  seek 
.Mr.  Pulitzer’s  expulsion  from  the  XR.A 
job. 

Late  Thursday  of  this  week  Mr.  Pul¬ 
itzer  made  the  follow  ing  statement : 

“I  have  resigned  as  division  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  XR.A  because  I  feel  that 
the  opposition  to  my  appointment  by 
the  -American  Newspaper  Guild  would 
cast  doubt  on  my  impartiality  in  any 
(|uestiun  concerning  its  members  which 
might  come  before  me. 

■’.Another  compelling  reason  for  my 
resignation  is  that  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  of  which  I  am  a  trustee  and 
director,  feels  itself  seriously  embar¬ 
rassed  in  either  support  of  or  opposition 
to  the  XR.A  and  myself  while  I  hold 
this  appointment.” 


^5  Tri-City  Guild  Formed 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcblishrr) 

.Albany,  N.  Y..  Jan.  31 — .A  Tri-City 
Newspaper  Guild  has  been  formed  here 
with  more  than  140  members  out  of  a 
list  of  approximate’y  170  eligible  edi¬ 
torial  room  workers  in  Albany,  Sche¬ 
nectady  and  Troy. 

Units  of  the  .dlbany  Evening  Nexes 
and  Knickerbocker  Press  have  been  or¬ 
ganized. 

.Austin  Scannell,  city  editor.  News, 
was  elected  chairman ;  Janet  Scott,  con¬ 
troller,  and  Eric  E.  Tyler,  delegate,  for 
the  News  unit. 

Jo  Leonard  was  chosen  Knickerbocker 
Press  unit  chairman ;  Henry  B.  Kraft, 
controller,  and  Jerome  H.  Walker,  dele¬ 
gate. 

The  .ilbany  Times-Union  unit  will  I'e 
I  rganized  at  a  meeting  preceding  a  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  of  units  Sunday.  The 
Schenectady  Union-Star  will  also  elect 
unit  officers  the  same  day. 

Edward  B.  Wintersteen  was  chosen, 
chairman  by  the  Schenectady  Gazette  \ 
unit ;  Miss  Helen  Clinton,  controller, 
and  Morgan  B.  Strong,  city  editor,  dele- 
gate. 

A  temporary  unit,  taking  in  Troy  and 
Cohoes,  has  also  been  formed,  it  was 
announced. 

Tri-City  Guild  chapter  temporary  of¬ 
ficers  elected  were:  John  Wanhope, 
Albany  News,  chairman;  Richard 
Wa'sh,  Albany  Times-Union,  secretary, 
and  Robert  Howard,  Schenectady  Ga¬ 
zette,  treasurer 


RESIGNATION  TENDERED 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washi.\(;tox,  Feb.  1 — General  Hugh 
S.  Johnson.  Xational  Recovery  .Admin¬ 
istrator.  tiKlay  received  from  Ralph  Pul¬ 
itzer  :i  telegram  declining  the  offer  ten¬ 
dered  him  to  serve  as  head  of  the  co<le 
authoritx-  to  supervise  the  various  codes 
covering  the  newspaper  industry. 

Pulitzer  tiKik  this  step,  he  indicated 
in  his  telegram,  because  of  criticism 
directed  at  him  by  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  scathing  editorials  in 
several  newspapers  criticising  the  ap- 
IHiintment. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  General  Johnson  have 
been  urged  by  leaders  in  the  .American 


w  ill  be  as.sessed  75  cents  monthly  which 
also  will  take  care  of  assessments  from 
the  Xational  guild  organization. 


Officers  Nominated 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Buffalo,  Jan.  29 — Officers  for  the 
Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild  were  nomi¬ 
nated  at  a  meeting  yesterday. 

Fred  Charles  and  Oviatt  McConnell 
of  the  Times  were  nominated  for 
president,  also  Don  Birmingham  of  the 
Ei’cninq  .Yews.  For  vice-president 
nominees  are  Clement  V.  Curry,  Cott- 
ricr-E.rpress,  and  Charles  Michie,  News. 
.Alex  Ross  of  the  Times  has  no  opponent 
for  treasurer.  Nominees  for  secretary 
are  Mr.  McConnell  and  J.  Howard 
( iarnish.  Courier-Express. 

Guild  Forming  in  Roanoke 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Roanoke,  Va.,  Jan.  29 — A  temporary 
organization  to  inquire  into  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  organizing  a  Roanoke  guild 
to  affiliate  with  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  been  formed  here.  The 
secretary  was  instructed  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  National  Guild  and  with 
the  president  of  the  newspaper  guild  at 
Richmond. 


Albert  G.  Smith  and  Harold  Hayes 
Members  of  Tr.'-City  Guild  chapter  were  elected  president  and  secretary. 


Newspaper  Guild  and  others  prominent 
in  the  newspaper  industry  to  appoint 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  ( 
Publisher  as  supervisor  for  the  vr. 
rious  newspaper  codes.  Heywood  Broun 
in  a  talk  with  President  Roosevelt  ex¬ 
tending  over  an  hour  this  afternoon 
urged  api»intment  of  Mr.  Pew.  Mf. 
Broun  said  he  had  not  consulted  Mr! 
Pew  about  the  matter  but  felt  he  wouli 
make  an  excellent  supervisor  for  the 
newspaper  codes. 

In  a  conference  with  General  John¬ 
son  earlier  in  the  day  Mr.  Broun  for- 
mally  lodged  a  protest  against  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Pulitzer  to  supervise  the  news¬ 
paper  codes. 

General  Johnson  replied  to  Pulitzer’s 
telegram  urging  him  to  withhold  final 
action  regarding  the  XR.A  position  for 
awhile. 

When  General  Johnson  about  two 
weeks  ago  invited  Pulitzer  to  take  the 
position  as  supervisor  of  the  newspaper 
codes  Pulitzer  wrote  Johnson  explaining 
his  financial  interest  in  newspapers  but 
stating  that  if  despite  these  connections 
Johnson  thought  he  could  properly  serve 
lie  would  accept  the  position.  General 
Johnson  replied  stating  that  he  had  fully 
considered  the  possible  objections  to 
Pulitzer’s  appointment,  and  his  invita¬ 
tion  to  serve  would  stand. 

.Although  Pulitzer  would  not  have 
any  job  to  administer  until  the  several  [ 
newspaper  codes  have  been  finally  ap-  ■ 
proved  he  came  to  Washington  and  I 
opened  offices  in  the  Investment  Build-  I 
ing,  15th  and  K  streets,  about  five  | 
blocks  away  from  the  commerce  de-  * 
department  building  in  which  the  XR.A 
offices  are  located.  He  was  all  set 
to  go  to  work  when  the  editorial  bar¬ 
rage  was  laid  down  on  him  and  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild  launched 
its  attack  on  him  at  the  White  House 
through  Heywood  Broun. 

Strange  to  say.  General  Johnson 
knew  practically  nothing  about  Pulitzer 
when  he  appointed  him.  He  took  the 
step,  it  is  understood,  on  the  urge  of 
Charles  Michelson,  who  was  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  World  up  to  the  time  the  paper 
crashed.  Michelson  was  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  man  for  the  Democraitc  National 
Committee  about  five  years  ago  and  did 
a  fine  job  in  building  up  support  for 
the  democratic  party  over  the  period 
preceding  the  campaign  and  then  re¬ 
peating  with  a  fine  press  support  for 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

When  the  press  relations  bureau  of 
XR.A  seemed  to  be  all  confusion  and 
badly  tottering  five  months  ago,  Mich¬ 
elson  was  called  in  to  set  things  in 
order  and  get  matters  going  right  for 
.XR.A.  In  that  way  he  gained  the  in¬ 
fluence  with  General  Johnson  to  put 
Ralph  Pulitzer  in  as  head  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  administer  the  newspaper 
codes. 

respectively,  of  the  temporary  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Norfolk  Guild  Reorganizes 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Jan.  30 — The  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth  Newspaper  Guild  was 
reorganized  this  week,  with  Joseph  .A. 
Leslie  succeeding  Lenoir  Chambers, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  as  president. 
.A1  Smith,  of  the  Virginian-Pilot,  was 
elected  secretary,  and  R.  K.  T.  Larson, 
treasurer. 


Philadelphidl.Uniif  Protests 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Philadelphia,  Feb  1 — The  execu¬ 
tive  asembly  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Philadelphia  and  Camden  at  a  meeting 
last  Sunday  protested  the  appointment 
of  Ralph  Pulitzer  as  deputy  adminis¬ 
trator  in  charge  of  the  newspaper  code 
in  a  resolution,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  General 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Pulitzer. 

Paul  Newman,  News,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  assembly,  and  Law¬ 
rence  Casey,  Inquirer,  was  named  vice- 
chairman.  The  officers  previously 
elected  had  resigned. 

The  guild  has  obtained  from  Mayor 
Roy  R.  Steward  of  Camden  assurance 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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A  Fish  Story  which  gets 
BIGGER  and  BIGGER 


$2.95  apiece.  That  isn't  anything  excep* 
tional  for  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  for 
it  has  been  producing  for  us  for  15  years." 

On  January  26,  1934:  "The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  Section  in  1933  has  come 
through  for  the  company  remarkably  well. 
We  are  always  glad  to  increase  the  lineage 
when  a  particular  medium  is  doing  a  good 
job  for  us."  (It  was  300 7o.) 

With  a  net  paid  weekday  sale  of  475,000 
and  745,000  on  Sunday,  The  New  York  Times 
produces  sales  economically  and  in  profit¬ 
able  volume. 


The  Frank  E.  Davis  Fish  Company  which 
sells  direct  to  consumers  by  mail  wrote 
to  The  Times  in  1925:  "The  returns  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  direct  sales  advertising  in 
the  Magazine  Section  of  The  New  York  Times 
were  very  satisfactory.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
mediums  that  we  can  consider  safe  to  use 
consistently  judged  from  the  point  of  re¬ 
turns.  That  its  readers  are  responsive  to 
advertising  is  shown  by  the  results." 

In  1930  came  this  letter:  "Our  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
accompanying  the  Sunday  edition  of  Octor 
ber  27.  1929,  produced  551  orders  worth 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  3,  1934 


‘SCAVENGER”  EDITORS 
SENT  TO  PRISON 


Conricted  of  Postcard  Fraud,  Provi* 
dence  Men  Violated  Probation  by 

Tbeir  Conduct  of  Weekly 
Paper,  Judge  Holds 

{Special  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes) 
Providence,  R.  L,  Jan.  30— Milton 
S.  Brandt,  managing  editor  of  the  Su>t- 
day  Examiner,  weekly  tabloid  newspaper 
here,  and  Ben  Weiner,  sports  editor, 
were  taken  by  airplane  today  to  the 
Federal  prison  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  to 
serve  terms  of  18  months  and  a  year 
and  a  day,  respectively,  imposed  by 
Federal  judge  Ira  Lloyd  Letts  here  last 
week. 

They  were  sentenced  for  violation  of 
probation  on  which  they  had  been  placed 
last  May  by  the  court  after  pleading 
guilty  to  a  postcard  fraud  scheme.  It 
was  their  activities  on  the  Examiner 
that  caused  Judge  Letts  to  have  them 
brought  into  court  and  characterize  them 
as  “social  scavengers.” 

A  few  days  previously,  a  member  of 
the  Rhode  Island  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  took  the  floor  to  charge  that  the 
paper  had  made  scurrilous  attacks  on 
him  because  of  his  expose  of  police 
conditions  in  certain  parts  of  the  state. 

In  one  article  Judge  Letts  read  from 
a  copy  of  the  paper,  Vernon  C.  Norton, 
state  house  reporter  for  the  Fa-ic’tucket 
(R.  I.)  Times  had  been  described  as  a 
“pet  falsifier.” 

When  Brandt  pleaded  with  the  court 
that  he  wrote  various  articles  because 
“someone  dictated  to  me,”  Judge  Letts 
asked,  “Who  dictates  to  you?”  Brandt 
declined  to  say  but  requested  “an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  that  the  articles  are  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.” 

“All  right,”  said  Judge  Letts,  “in  one 
of  these  publications  you  characterize  a 
member  of  the  press  in  whom  this  court 
has  the  fullest  confidence  as  a  ‘pet  fal¬ 
sifier.’  Prove  that  that  is  accurate.” 

“I  was  dictated  to,  your  honor,” 
Brandt  said,  “If  I  was  told  to  print 
an>'thing  political,  I  did  it.  I  know 
nothing  about  politics.  I  was  only  em¬ 
ployed  there  for  $15  a  week.” 

Revealing  that  neither  of  the  two 
men  had  paid  one  cent  of  the  $1,000  fines 
imposed  on  them  after  the  convictions 
last  May,  Judge  Letts  denounced  some 
parts  of  the  newspaper  issues  as  “noth¬ 
ing  but  columns  of  filth.” 

He  said  it  was  a  “strange  coincidence” 
that  advertisements  of  various  establish¬ 
ments,  such  as  night  clubs  and  road 
houses,  had  appear^  in  the  paper  after 
it  had  printed  unfavorable  paragraphs 
about  those  jflaces. 

“We  never  threatened  advertisers,” 
declared  Brandt. 

“I  didn’t  say  you  did,”  the  court  re¬ 
plied,  “I  said  It  was  a  curious  and 
strange  coincidence  that  the  attacks 
sometimes  followed  refusal  to  adver¬ 
tise.” 

Brandt  asked  Judge  Letts  if  he 
“thought  the  paper  was  political”  and 
therefore  objected  to  it. 

“I  am  not  interested  in  whether  the 
paper  is  political,”  the  judge  snapped, 
“I  don’t  care  whether  it  is  or  not.  I 
am  paying  no  attention  to  that.  No  one 
favors  an  independent  political  press 
more  than  I  do.  But  I  do  not  favor 
what  is  scurrilous,  slanderous  and  filthy 
in  connection  with  politics.  You  are 
making  ignorant  people  believe  false¬ 
hoods.  What  troubles  me  is  not  so 
much  what  you  have  done  but  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  characters  are  revealed 
to  me  by  the  things  you  have  done.” 

An  aftermath  of  the  court  scene  was 
the  resignation  of  Fred  W.  De  Motte, 
a  reporter  for  the  Examiner,  from  his 
place  as  a  page  in  the  state  senate.  The 
Secretary  of  State  asked  for  his  resig¬ 
nation  and  announced  he  would  remove 
De  Motte  if  it  was  not  forthcoming.  De 
Motte  handed  it  in  today. 

VERMONT  EDITOR  SUED 

Alfred  T.  Wright,  editor  of  the 
White  River  Junction  (Vt.)  Landmark, 
a  weekly,  is  defendant  in  a  $16,000  libel 
action  filed  in  Windsor  County  court 
at  Woodstock  by  Roland  E.  Stevens, 
White  River  Junction  lawyer. 


CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

Semi-annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  April  17-18  at 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 


MATSON  TO  TOLEDO, 
BROWN  TO  CAPITAL 


Former  Head  of  Scripp»-Howard 
Bureau  in  Columbus  1*  Editor  of 
News-Bee — His  Predecessor 
Goes  to  Washington 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toledo,  O.,  Jan.  31 — Appointment  of 
Carlton  K.  Matson  as  editor  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee  to  succeed  Robert  S. 


Carlton  K.  Matson 


Robert  S.  Brown 


Brown  was  announced  today.  Mr. 
Brown  has  been  transferred  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  represent  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  at  the  capital. 

Mr.  Matson,  a  native  of  Ohio,  comes 
here  from  Columbus,  where  he  has  been 
head  of  the  Scripps-Howard  bureau. 

Mr.  Brown,  34  years  old,  came  to 
Toledo  in  June,  1927,  as  news  editor 
of  the  News-Bee,  later  being  advanced 
to  managing  editor.  Before  becoming 
editor  of  the  News-Bee  in  1932,  he  was 
Sunday  editor  and  later  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  Times. 

After  being  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University  in  1922,  Mr.  Brown 
worked  on  the  Troy  (O.)  Daily  News, 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Phin  Dealer  and  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  He  also  served 
as  news  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Times 
and  night  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 
Mr.  Brown  will  begin  his  duties  in 
Washington  Monday  and  later  will  be 
joined  there  by  Mrs.  Brown  and 
daughter. 

The  new  editor  of  the  News-Bee 
previously  has  been  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  New  York  Journal, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 
Press  and  the  Buffalo  Times  of  which 
he  was  editor. 

Appointment  of  Charles  H.  Rogers 
as  manager  of  the  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  News-Bee,  and 
of  Dan  Hopkins  as  national  advertising 
manager,  was  made  by  Worth  Coutney, 
business  manager,  this  week.  Both  men 
have  been  with  the  daily  for  some  time. 
Rogers  joining  the  staff  in  1928,  and 
Hopkins  in  1924.  Everett  Hull  has  been 
promoted  from  the  classified  staff  to 
the  national  department,  and  Lester 
Gue.st  to  the  classified  staff,  succeeding 
Mr.  Hull. 


267,619 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

DECEMBER,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  1933,  was  184/S49. 


Epmrything  in  Bmitimnrm 
Bmwmimm  Amund 


THE 


SUN 


Morning  Evuning  Sunday 


CANADIAN  PAPER  MEN  MEET 


Southern  Pine  Newsprint  Held  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Technical  Men 

Brig.-Gen.  J.  B.  White  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  at  the  annual  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  that  body  held  in 
Montreal,  Jan.  24-26. 

Harold  Crabtree,  the  retiring  president, 
in  his  address,  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  Canadian  government  might  do  well 
to  follow  the  e.xample  of  the  United 
States  and  “consider  some  scheme  for 
the  stabilization  of  Canadian  industry, 
by  vesting  in  industry  certain  powers 
and  authority  which  would  enable  it 
through  trade  associations  to  control 
itself  in  all  its  main  phases,  working 
hours,  wages,  manufacturing  and  mar¬ 
keting.  I  would  very  strongly  urge 
upon  the  Government  that  the  setting 
up  of  such  a  position  in  the  country  is 
for  the  common  good,”  he  said. 

He  noted  various  indications  of 
better  times  for  the  paper  industry  in 
Canada. 

At  a  technical  session  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  F.  L.  Mitchell,  chairman,  drew 
attention  to  the  potential  development 
of  a  newsprint  industry  in  southern 
United  States. 

“We  recognize  this  as  a  challenge  to 
all  technical  men.  Operators  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  our  industry  which  must  be 
met  if  our  Canadian  newsprint  industry 
is  to  continue  to  maintain  its  fully 
competitive  position  in  the  world’s 
market,”  he  said. 

L.  C.  Anderson  described  a  trial  run 
of  pulps  and  newsprint  made  from 
southern  pine,  which  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  recently  at  Thorold,  Ont.  He 
said  that  the  pulp  lacked  the  fineness 


of  fibre  that  could  be  produced  froQl 
Canadian  spruce,  and  that  the  difft,. 
ence  in  smoothness  and  uniformity  ot 
the  pulp  compared  with  Canadian  pulpj 
was  quite  apparent  in  hand  sheets. 


$7,000  FOR  FRONT  PAGE 

Millikin,  10  Year*  With  Londoaj 

Papers,  Sends  Rate  Card  Greetini 

C.  Stephen  Millikin,  advertisement! 
director.  Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
Northcliffe  House,  London,  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  his  first  ten  years  as  advertising 
director  of  the  6-day  Daily  Mail, 
Evening  News,  and  Sunday  Dispatch 
is  distributing  to  American  advertisers 
and  advertising  agents  a  brochure  in 
colors  containing  advertising  rates  and 
chartered  accountants’  certificates  show¬ 
ing  net  sales. 

The  Daily  Mail  rate  for  a  front  page 
is  il,400  and  for  an  inside  page 
£900.  Circulation  has  averaged  more 
than  1,750,000  copies  a  day  net  sales 
for  the  past  12  years. 

The  Evening  News  ordinary  rate  per 
single  column  inch  in  unspecified  posi¬ 
tion  is  £4.  Circulation  for  the  year 
1933  averaged  a  net  sale  daily  of 
640,311  copies. 

The  Sunday  Dispatch  run  of  paper  ^ 
rate  is  also  £4,  with  a  net  average  sale  • 
per  Sunday  for  1933  of  932,634  copies,  f 


McKAY  TO  McCANN-ERICKSON  ' 

James  R.  McKay,  formerly  manager! 
of  automobile  advertising  for  the  Nm\ 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined  OkI 
staff  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  1 
York.  He  will  do  field  work  for  the ' 
account  of  the  Standard  Oil  Companj ' 
of  New  Jersey. 


The  Hartford  Sunday  Courant  | 


^  J  HE  report  just  iseued  by  Media  Hecorda  abowing  the  50 
newspapers  carrying  the  greatest  volume  of  advertising  linage 
reveals  that  during  the  year  1933  The  Hartford  Sunday  Courant 
carried  more  Total  Display  advertising  than  any  other  Sunday 
newspaper  in  New  England. 

The  figures  for  The  Courant  and  the  other  New  Elngland  papers 
included  in  the  first  50  are  as  follows: 

TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


Hartford  Sunday  Courant . 2,527,121  lines 

Boston  Sunday  Globe . 2,429,711  lines 

Boston  Sunday  Herald . 2,127,345  lines 

Providence  Sunday  Journal . 1,579,935  lines 


Hartford’s  strategic  location,  forming  a  natural  connecting  link 
between  New  York  and  New  England,  makes  it  an  unusually 
important  and  profitable  market  for  the  national  advertiser.  And, 
The  Hartford  Sunday  Courant,  the  largest  A.  B.  C.  newspaper 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  affords  the  best  way  of  reaching  this 
fertile  market,  as  the  above  figures  bear  out. 

tBift  llartfort  Courant 

Represented  By 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

NEW  YORE  BOSTON  PHILADBI.PHIA  CatCAOO  DETROIT  BAN  PBANCIBOO  BEATTIE 


N  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  people  of 


New  York  have  bought  $136,000,000  worth  of 


our  product.  How  much  have  they  bought  of  yours? 


We  can  help  your  sales  here  by  introducing  your 


product  to  so  many  people  who  like  ours  so  mueh! 


^  Hrprmenls  the  amount  spent  for  the  paper  by  readers  only;  does  not  include  advertisers'  expenditures. 


\  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 
\  MAJORITY  COVERAGE  NEW  YORK  CITY  FAMILIES 
\  FIRST  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
\  LOWEST  MILLINE  OF  ANY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 


Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


■  U'-/  i 


BILL  ASKS  EMBARGO 
ON  FOREIGN  PULP 


ing  tlie  cake  to  the  President  it  wa« 
cut  at  a  big  party  at  a  local  theatre 
each  person  being  given  a  slice.  Sevent; 
IMjunds  were  left  over  and  donated  li 
charitable  institutions.  This  news¬ 
paper  also  induced  local  merchants  ic 
contribute  one  per  cent  of  their  gross 
sales  on  Roosevelt’s  birthday  to  the 
Warm  Springs  Foundation  I'und. 

AIRPORT  WON  FOR  CITY 

publisher's  five-year  campaign  tor 
.  '  .  successfully 

terminated  Jan.  25  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  approved  an  appropriation  oi 
S20, 6(17.80  to  construct  a  landing  tielc 
at  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.  In  1929  J.  H 
s,  publisher  of  the  Poflur  iil„j 
Republic,  evening  paper^ 


SENT  8-POUND  TELEGRAM  TO  PRESIDENT 


Wood  Used  for  Pulp  Making  Would 
Also  Be  Barred  If  Virginia  Con¬ 
gressman’s  Bill  Becomes 
Law 

(Special  to  Editor  &  I’cblisher) 

Washington,  U.  C.,  Jan.  31 — .An  em¬ 
bargo  against  importation  of  pulpwood, 
wood  pulp,  or  any  wood  susceptible  of 
use  in  manufacturing  paper  is  asked 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Schuy¬ 
ler  Otis  Bland  of  Hampton,  V’a.,  which 
has  lieen  referrea  lO  ttie  committee  on 
ways  and  means. 

Its  sponsor,  whose  Congressional  dis¬ 
trict  embraces  a  pulpwood  producing 
region,  characterizes  his  bill  as  "a 
starting  point"  in  a  drive  to  regain  the 
American  market  for  the  domestic  prod¬ 
uct.  In  recent  years,  imported  pulp  and 
pulpwood  has  driven  the  producers  of 
American  pulp  out  of  the  market,  he 
reports,  instancing  one  firm  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  which  had  carried  on  a  success¬ 
ful  business  for  more  than  hah  a  cen¬ 
tury  until  a  few  years  ago. 

Pulp  and  pulpwood  is  now  placed  on 
the  dock  at  Baltimore  and  other  .At¬ 
lantic  ports  from  Russia  at  prices  lower 
than  the  X’irginia  producers  can  get 
their  product  to  the  same  points,  he 
has  found. 

Congressman  Bland  admits  he  is  not 
certain  it  is  possible  to  place  an  em¬ 
bargo  against  the  non-ta.xed  import 
now  coming  in,  since  violation  of  the 
“anti-dumping”  regulations  of  the  I'ariff 
•Act  cannot  be  shown,  but  he  proi)ose> 
to  find  out  when  his  Dill  comes  lief  ore 
the  committee,  he  e-xplains. 

Importation  of  wood  pulp  and  pulp¬ 
wood  was  attacked  at  another  point  by 
Congressman  Howard  W.  Smith  of  \’ir- 
ginia,  who  presented  a  bill  to  impose  a 
tax  of  $2  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  on 
pulpwood;  $7.50  a  short  ton  on  chemi¬ 
cal  wood  pulp;  and  $4.50  a  slwrt  ton  on 
mechanically  ground  wood  pulp. 

Congressman  Smith  said  such  a  tax 
would  equalize  the  price  of  imported 
and  domestic  pulp  by  advancing  the  cost 
of  the  product  brought  to  this  country 
from  Russia,  Sweden,  Canada  and  other 
countries  to  the  level  of  the  domestic 
product. 

This  bill  also  was  referred  to  the 
ways  and  means  committee  where  it 
will  be  the  subject  of  public  hearing. 


ciations  was  obtained  and  2()U,(X)0 
copies  of  the  telegram  were  scattereil 
over  the  state  in  order  to  obtain  signa¬ 
tures  and  contributions.  Each  signer 
Contributed  a  dime,  some  more. 

The  message  itself  follows ; 

■‘All  Alabama  salutes  you,  Mr. 

President,  on  this  the  fifty-second  anni¬ 
versary  of  your  birth.  In  that  dark  a 
hour  when  the  ruins  of  reaction  heaped 
high  about  us  you  gave  us  light  and 
leadership,  your  happy  smile  met  quick 
reflection  in  our  own.  Your  courage 
fired  us  with  a  new  determination.  Woliier; 

Your  confidence  brought  fresh  hope.  American 

You  have  our  hearts,  and  in  time  to  started  a 

come,  may  God  grant  you  strength  to  earlv  in 

carO'  on.  council  v* 

“Our  gift,  the  remembrance  of  a  land, 

grateful  people,  we  send  to  the  Warm 
Springs  Foundation  for  crippled  chil-  SENT 
dren.  With  it  goes  our  earnest  hope  New  I 

it  may  unfetter  tiny  feet  and  help  them  scroll  of  .  „  _ 

overhaul  truant,  youthful  spirits  which  greetings  and  signatures  of  several 
will  not  be  repressed.”  thousand  Connecticut  residents  was  sent 

Signers  of  the  telegram  contributed  to  President  Roosevelt  on  his  birthday 

more  than  $3,()(X)  to  the  Warm  Springs  by  the  New  London  Globe.  It  was 

fund.  wrapped  in  a  copy  of  the  Globe  and 

The  Post  also  sponsored  the  baking  festooned  with  red.  white  and  blue  rib- 

of  a_  2,100  pound  birthday  cake  for  txms.  Todd  Barton  is  publisher  of  the 

President  Roosevelt.  Instead  of  send-  Glolie. 


iB\-  lelruraplt  to  Editor  &  I'uklisiier) 

BIRMIXGHA.M.  Jan.  31— The  liir- 
iiiiiifiham  Post  promoted  its  own 
idea  of  a  celeliratioii  for  President 


Photo  shows  George  S.  Holmes,  Wash¬ 
ington  eorresponde  It  of  the  Post,  ad¬ 
miring  the  quarter-mile-long  greeting 

sent  to  the  President  by  his  paper. 

Roosevelt’s  birthday  in  dispatching  a 
telegram  to  him  signed  by  34,500  Ala¬ 
bamans  and  believed  to  be  the  longest 
telegram  ever  sent. 

Each  person  signing  the  huge  mes¬ 
sage  contributed  a  dime,  at  least  seven 
cents  of  which  will  go  through  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  to  the  Warm  Springs 
Foundation. 

The  telegram  rolled  tightly  on  a 
spindle  required  two  messengers  to 
deliver  it  to  the  White  House.  It 
was  1,290  feet  long,  weighed  eight 
pounds  and  two  ounces  and  contained 
120,000  words. 

The  Post  originated  the  telegram  idea 
as  something  different  from  the  Birth¬ 
day  Balls  promoted  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  according  to  James  E.  Mills,  Jr., 
editor.  Aid  of  all  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  state  and  also  the  State  Mer¬ 
chants’  and  the  State  Druggist  Asso- 


Bt/T  ITS  FAIR  AND 
WARM  BY  TELEPHONE! 


REFUSING  TAVERN  ADS 

The  Beloit  ( Wis.)  Daily  Nezes  has 
announced  it  will  not  accept  tavern  ad¬ 
vertising  and  is  considered  the  first 
newspaper  in  Wisconsin  to  announce  a 
non-acceptance  stand  on  this  question. 
The  News  also  will  not  accept  hard 
liquor  advertising,  it  was  stated.  In 
an  editorial  the  paper  pointed  out  it  is 
not  the  drinking  of  beer,  but  the  envi¬ 
ronment  of  the  average  tavern  that  the 
Daily  News  is  opposed  to.  The  paper 
will,  however,  accept  advertising  for 
beers  and  light  wines  for  home  or  table 
use. 


All  outdoors  may  be  frown¬ 
ing,  the  thermometer  close  to 
zero,  street  travel  an  exhaust¬ 
ing  task.  Yet  to  your  telephone 
it  is  as  clear  as  a  June  day. 

Without  moving  from  your 
chair  at  home  or  in  your  office, 
you  can  send  your  voice  across 
the  snow-sw'ept  miles.  Through 
all  the  days  of  the  year,  the 
telephone  is  your  contact  with 
the  world  beyond  your  door. 
It  knows  no  season — no  letting 
up  when  the  going  gets  hard. 
Through  storm  and  flood,  an 


army  of  trained  employci's 
works  ceaselessly  along  the 
highways  of  speech.  So  that 
the  service  may  go  on.  So  that 
you  may  talk  to  almost  any¬ 
one,  anywhere,  at  any  time. 


A  ten  second  glimpse  of 


ADVERTISING 
NEWS” . 


METROPOLITAN 
LONG  ISLAND 


The  NasMu  and  Suffolk  headquarters 
building  erected  in  Hempstead  by  The 
New  York  Telephone  Company  is  a  tower¬ 
ing  example  of  the  commercial  importance 
of  Long  Island.  Facilities  are  provided  for 
a  constantly  increasing  population.  Care¬ 
ful,  calculating  public  utilities  anticipate 
that  Nassau  County  will  maintain  its  record- 
breaking  growth.  Keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  this  great  responsive  S1  S0,CXX),000 
market — Metropolitan  Long  Island — cov¬ 
ered  by 


A  DAILY  COLUMN 
IN  THE  SUN  .  .  .  . 


Make  someone  happy  these  winter 
days  through  a  voice  visit  by  tele¬ 
phone.  A  boy  or  girl  at  school,  a 
mother  or  father  in  another  city,  or 
a  good  friend  away  on  a  visit.  To 
most  places  175  miles  away,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  rate  for  a  station-to-station 
call  is  95c  in  the  daytime,  85r  after 
7  P,  M.,  and  55c  after  8:30  P.  M. 


For  up-to-ddte  live  news  dbout 
Ndtiondl  ddvertising,  Retdil  dd- 
vertising,  Md"keting,  redd  the 
Advertising  News  column  by 
Lawrence  M.  Hughes.  It  dppedrs 
every  ddy  on  one  of  the  findneidi 
pdges  of 


Rockville  Centre.  Lons  Island 

THE  NASSAU  DAILY  STAR 

Lyabroek,  Lent  Mend 


NEW  YORK 


Elimination  Would  Moan  Big 
School  Cost  Saving,  Says 
Former  Trustee. 


hecker  points  to  waste 

ICounty  Unit  Set  Out  as  Cut¬ 
ting  Operation  Expense 


onsiveness 


Into  more  than  139,000  homes  goes  The  Indianapolis  News  six  days  a  week 
— to  receive  the  welcome  due  an  old,  respected  friend. 

An  old  friend  because  many  of  these  families  have  been  subscribers  for 
twenty — thirty — forty  years.  A  respected  friend  because  it  has  constantly 
promoted  the  common  good  and  improvement  since  its  inception  64  years 
ago. 

At  present  The  News  in  a  series  of  articles  is  graphically  showing  the  need 
for  elimination  or  consolidation  of  overlapping  and  obsolete  governmental 
units — 62  of  these  articles  have  appeared  since  October  2,  1933. 

But  The  Indianapolis  News  is  more  than  a  powerful  guardian  of  the  public 
welfare.  It  Is  an  up-to-date  newspaper — a  balanced  newspaper  containing 
the  proper  amount  of  accurately  reported  news.  Interesting  Information  and 
entertainment  to  appeal  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

Through  this  preference  for  one  newspaper — the  confidence  and  responsive¬ 
ness  of  Its  readers — and  the  adequate  coverage  of  the  market  by  a  circulation 
97  per  cent  home  delivered — Is  pointed  the  way  to  one  definite  conclusion: 
maximum  advertising  results  can  be  obtained  from  minimum  expenditures 
In  the  Indianapolis  market  because  The  News  can  do  the  advertising  job 
ALONE. 


Bend  Man  Praises  News 
ampaign  in  Address 
to  Jewelers. 

praised 

Knd.-Sr,.«»«on„-S"^. 


The  Indianapolis  News  ^ 
tor  its 

ductlon  of  taxes  Wiedmar 


SUPPORT  GROWS 
TO  CONSOLIDATE 
OBSOLETE  UNITS 


Growing  strength  of  the  campaign 
to  accomplish  basic  tax  relief  in  In¬ 
diana  through  simplification  of  local 
government  machinei-y  and  “scrap- 


BUT  THIS  BIG  BAD  WOLF  IS  NO  FA  IRY  TALE 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

SELLS  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  RADIUS 

New  York  Chicago 

Den  A.  Carroll,  1 1 0  E.  42nd  St.  J,  E.  Lutz,  1 80  N,  Michigan  Ave. 
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DEFENSE  UPHELD  IN  BIG  LIBEL  SUITS 


Answer  of  New  York  News  Reinstated  in  Faithfull  Actions — Justice  Cotillo  Admits 
Defense  of  World-Telegram  Sued  for  $1,000,000  by  Bronx  Politician 


Voluminoui 


"^J^EWSPAPER  defenses  in  libel  suits 
asking  damages  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  recently  upheld  in  New 
York  courts.  Because  of  the  huge  sums 
involved  and  the  legal  points  established, 
the  actions  are  being  watched  by  pub¬ 
lishers  as  have  few  libel  suits  in  the 
past. 

Most  far-reaching  was  the  decision  of 
the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme 
court,  second  department,  which  rein¬ 
stated  the  New  Vork  Daily  News’  de¬ 
fense  in  the  §450,000  actions  brought  by 
Stanley  E.  Faithfull,  stepfather  of  the 
late  Starr  Faithfull,  and  Helen  Faith¬ 
full,  mother  of  the  dead  girl,  over  sen¬ 
sational  disclosures  in  connection  with 
the  finding  of  the  girl’s  body  on  the 
beach  at  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  on  June  8, 
1931. 

This  suit  is  one  of  a  string  brought 
by  the  Faithfulls  against  metropolitan 
newspapers,  including  the  New  York 
Sun,  lY' orld-Telegram,  Herald  Tribune, 
Times,  Jourtuil,  American,  Mirror, 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Boston  Post. 
Total  damages  asked  run  well  over  §2,- 
000,000.  The  News’  suit  will  be  the 
first  brought  to  trial,  and  its  disposal 
will  likely  affect  the  other  suits.  When 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Fawcett  signed 
an  order  striking  out  the  newspaper’s 
defense  last  September,  the  prospect 
was  not  so  bright  for  the  News,  as  it 
was  then  left  with  no  defense  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  News’  attorneys,  however, 
appealed  the  decision  to  the  appellate 
court,  which  reversed  the  lower  court’s 
ruling.  DeWitt,  Van  Aken  and  Moyni- 
han  are  representing  the  News  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  papers. 

Another  important  decision,  sustain¬ 
ing  the  defense  of  the  New  York 
World- Telegram  in  the  §1,000,000  suit 
brought  by  a  Bronx  politician,  William 
J.  Flynn,  last  May,  was  handed  down 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Salvatore  A. 
Cotillo  in  New  York  this  week.  Flynn 
charged  the  newspaper  had  accused  him 
of  using  his  official  position  to  ruin  a 
rival  business  man,  leading  to  the  latter’s 
suicide.  The  plaintiff’s  attorney  had 
sought  to  have  the  World-Telegram’s 
amended  answer  stricken  out  on  the 
grounds  that  it  obscured  the  issues. 

In  denying  the  motion  to  strike  out 
the  defense  Judge  Cotillo  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  interpretation  of  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  libel  suits.  One  sentence  from 
his  decision  reads:  “When  the  truth 
is  so  near  to  the  facts  as  published  that 
fine  and  shaded  distinction  must  be 
drawn  and  words  pressed  out  of  their 
ordinary  usage  to  sustain  a  charge  of 
libel,  no  legal  harm  has  been  done.’’ 

The  filing  of  a  defense  in  libel  ac¬ 
tions  in  New  York  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  Under  the  law  if  the  defense 
is  stricken  out  without  qualification, 
only  the  matter  of  damages  to  be 
awarded  the  plaintiff  can  be  considered 
by  a  jury.  Customarily,  however,  when 
the  defense  is  found  inadequate,  the 
newspaper  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
amend  its  answer.  The  drawing  up  of 
the  answer  is  of  great  importance  also 
in  that  only  the  points  covered  in  it 
may  be  argued  at  the  trial.  The  most 
complete  defense  possible  must  therefore 
be  set  up  in  the  answer.  In  the  case  of 
the  Faithfull  suit  against  the  News  the 
defense  was  17,000  words  long,  one  of 
the  longest  answers  to  a  libel  suit  on 
record  in  New  York.  The  defense  in 
the  Flynn  suit  was  likewise  voluminous ; 
in  fact  the  plaintiff  objected  to  the  great 
detail  in  which  the  World-Telegram  set 
forth  his  acts  while  holding  public  office. 

The  answers  acted  on  in  both  the 
News’  and  the  World-Telegram  suits 
were  amended  answers. 

The  Faithfulls  began  their  litigation 
against  the  News  shortly  after  Starr 
h'aithfuirs  death.  At  first  they  charged 
criminal  libel  against  Capt.  J.  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  publisher,  and  Sidney  Suther¬ 
land,  writer. 

The  trial  was  one  of  the  longest  crim¬ 


inal  proceedings  on  record,  starting  in 
July,  1931,  and  continuing  until  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1932.  Decision  was  reserved, 
and  the  following  May  the  proceedings 
were  dismissed  against  Capt.  Patterson 
and  Mr.  Sutherland.  In  September, 
1932,  the  civil  suits  for  libel  were  filed. 
In  the  case  of  the  News  Mr.  Faithfull 
asked  §350,000  and  Mrs.  Faithfull 
§100,000. 

.\rthur  Garfield  Hays,  prominent  at¬ 


the  suicide  of  Willard’s  wife  and  sister- 
in-law.  Flynn  further  claimed  the  edi¬ 
torial  characterized  him  as  “part  of  a 
political  system  engaged  in  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  individuals  generally  and  Wil¬ 
lard  in  particular,  for  the  personal  greed 
and  aggrandisement  of  Flynn,  and  that 
the  political  system  of  which  Flynn 
formed  a  part  was  an  illegal  oppressive 
combination  which  used  its  power  and 
influence  to  illegally  and  improperly 


RANG  FALSE  WEDDING  BELLS;  SENTENCED 

J4CK  HACKNEY  was  fined  $50  and  costs  and  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail 
in  a  suspended  sentence  given  by  Judge  Horace  Small  in  Municipal 
Court,  Portsmouth,  O.,  Jan.  22,  and  placed  on  probation  for  six  months. 
He  had  pleaded  guilty  to  giving  the  Portsmouth  Daily  Times  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  false  information  as  to  a  purported  wedding  that  never  took  place. 

Hackney  pleaded  guilty,  telling  the  judge  “1  did  this  as  a  joke  not 
realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  pretended  I  was  the  bridegroom 
when  the  society  editress  asked  me  who  was  speaking.” 

Judge  Small  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  young  man  realized  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense,  so  he  would  suspend  sentence  pending  six  months’ 
probationary  period. 

Murray  Powers,  editor  of  the  Times,  signed  the  warrant  for  Hackney’s 
arrest  and  published  an  excerpt  of  the  Ohio  law  governing  furnishing  false 
information  to  a  newspaper  in  a  box  in  the  front  page  of  the  Times.  Aron- 
hold  C.  Schapiro,  city  prosecutor,  explained  to  the  court  the  embarrassment 
of  the  young  man  and  woman  described  in  the  story. 


torney  representing  the  Faithfulls,  made 
a  motion  in  supreme  court  that  the  Daily 
News  defense  be  stricken  out  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  insufficient  in  law, 
and  did  not  set  forth  “the  truth  of  the 
sting  of  the  libel.”  The  voluminous  an¬ 
swer,  he  said,  contained  improper  evi¬ 
dence,  tending  to  prejudice,  embarrass 
and  delay  the  trial.  Justice  Fawcett 
signed  the  order  striking  out  the  de¬ 
fense. 

In  arguing  the  case  before  the  appel¬ 
late  court,  which  was  immediately  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  MacDonald  DeWitt,  of  the 
News’  counsel,  contended  that  the  an¬ 
swer  justified  the  published  statements 
made  concerning  the  plaintiffs,  and  that 
since  the  charges  covered  so  much  pub¬ 
lished  material,  each  point  had  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  appellate  divi¬ 
sion  reinstated  the  answer,  and  the  suit 
will  go  to  trial. 

The  §1,000,000  suit  brought  by  Flynn 
against  the  World-Telegram  in  May, 
1933,  brought  to  a  climax  a  controversy 
that  first  gained  public  attention  March 
16,  1932,  when  the  late  Louis  H.  Wil¬ 
lard  appeared  as  a  witness  before  the 
Seabury  committee. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Willard,  a  Bronx 
business  man,  accused  Mr.  Flynn  of 
bringing  about  his  financial  ruin  and 
driving  his  wife  to ’suicide.  Mr.  Flynn 
retaliated  by  accusing  Mr.  Willard  of 
having  practiced  law  illegally  in  Roch¬ 
ester  under  the  name  of  A.  Guy  Hirsch. 
When  Mr.  Willard  denied  this  charge 
Mr.  Flynn  interested  the  office  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Thomas  C.  T.  Crain  in 
the  case,  with  the  result  that  Willard 
was  indicted  on  perjury  charges. 

March  28,  1933,  Mr.  Willard  was 
acquitted  of  the  perjury  charges  on  the 
first  ballot  after  a  trial  before  General 
Sessions  Judge  Charles  C.  Nott,  Jr., 
where  he  was  defended  by  Irving  Ben 
Cooper,  who  had  been  assistant  to  Sam¬ 
uel  Seabury  in  the  legislative  inquiry. 
On  .4pril  24  Mr.  Willard  killed  himself 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker. 

The  suit  was  based  on  an  editorial 
in  the  World-Telegram  April  25,  re¬ 
viewing  and  critically  commenting  upon 
Flynn’s  treatment  of  Willard.  After 
the  suit  was  filed  the  new’spaper  printed 
a  page  one  box  saying  it  welcomed  the 
action  and  that  it  might  result  in  “great 
public  good.” 

Flynn,  in  his  suit,  claimed  that  the 
newspaper  editorial  charged  him  with 
using  his  official  position  and  public 
office  to  ruin  Willard  and  that  he  had 
persecuted  Willard  improperly  and  il¬ 
legally  by  using  his  official  connections 
and  position  and  caused  Willard’s  sui¬ 
cide.  Flynn  claimed  that  the  editorial 
charged  him  with  being  responsible  for 


persecute,  harass,  molest  and  otherwise 
injure  Willard  and  other  persons  in  the 
Borough  of  Bronx,  City  of  New  York.” 

The  World-Telegram,  through  its 
counsel,  DeWitt,  Van  Aken  and  Moyni- 
han,  answered  the  complaint  by  admit¬ 
ting  that  it  had  accused  Flynn  of 
using  his  official  position  to  ruin  Wil¬ 
lard,  and  had  stated  that  Flynn  was 
motivated  by  unworthy,  improper  and 
illegal  purposes.  It  was  held  that  Flynn, 
through  his  official  connections,  had 
persecuted  Willard,  making  a  beggar  of 
him,  blackening  his  character,  and 
finally  causing  his  suicide 

In  the  newspaper’s  defense  the  story 
of  Flynn’s  actions  in  office,  as  disclosed 
by  Judge  Seabury  in  his  investigation, 
was  retold.  It  said  that  Willard  was 
ruined  ^ause  he  failed  to  get  official 
permission  to  erect  a  public  garage  in 
the  Bronx  on  property  he  had  purchased 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  Flynn  was 
responsible  for  Willard’s  failing  to  get 
the  permit  because  Flynn  himself 
wanted  to  erect  a  garage  on  property 
he  owned  across  the  street  from  Wil¬ 
lard’s.  Flynn,  it  was  stated,  bought 
this  property  through  a  dummy  and  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  erect  a  garage  on 
it  when  he  himself  was  serving  as 
Bronx  acting  president.  Flynn  built 
his  garage,  it  was  stated,  while  the 
frustrated  Willard  erected  several 
stores  on  his  own  property,  which  re¬ 
mained  untenanted  five  years  partly  be¬ 
cause  Flynn  denied  Willard’s  applica¬ 
tions  for  curb  cut  permits.  The  an¬ 
swer  brought  out  that  Willard,  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  second  application  for  a  permit 
to  erect  a  garage  on  his  property, 
pointed  out  that  he  had  lost  §1^,000 
as  a  result  of  the  denial  of  his  former 
application.  When  the  second  curb  cut 
application  was  opposed  by  Flynn  and 
denied,  the  defense  set  forth,  Willard 
lost  the  property  through  foreclosure 
and  was  ruined  financially.  Following 
this  his  wife  killed  herself  and  his  sis¬ 
ter  died  under  circumstances  which  led 
Willard  to  believe  she  had  committed 
suicide,  and  Willard  himself  had  at¬ 
tempted  suicide. 

After  all  this  sordid  business  had  been 
testified  to  under  oath  by  Willard  be¬ 
fore  the  Seabury  committee,  it  was 
stated,  Flynn  took  it  upon  himself  to 
blacken  Willard’s  character  by  prepar¬ 
ing  for  publication  a  .statement  wherein 
he  falsely  charged  Willard  with  being 
a  fugitive  from  justice.  The  statement 
al.so  said  that  Willard  had  committed 
perjury  before  the  Seabury  commit¬ 
tee,  and  that  Judge  Seabury  had  de¬ 
liberately  suborned  Willard’s  perjury. 
Then  the  charge  was  made  that  Flynn 
interested  the  district  attorney’s  office 


in  Willard,  and  that  Flynn  sent  an  agent 
to  Albany  to  gather  evidence  in  suppon 
of  the  false  charges  against  Willard, 
and  using  evidence  obtained  in  this  man¬ 
ner  for  dragging  Willard  into  court  on 
a  charge  of  perjury.  Willard’s  trial 
lasted  a  week,  and  he  was  held 
not  guilty  on  the  first  ballot. 

On  Aug.  29,  1933,  Abraham  Wilson, 
attorney  for  Flynn,  made  a  motion  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the*  Bronx  before 
Justice  Cotillo  for  an  order  striking 
out  the  newspaper’s  defenses  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  irrelevant,  un¬ 
necessary  and  insufficient  in  law. 

Attorney  Wilson  claimed  that  the 
newspaper’s  defense  did  not  present  the 
issues  in  the  case  but  set  forth  a  large 
body  of  material  and  charges  in  a  tirade 
which  obscured  the  real  issues  in  the 
case.  He  claimed  that  the  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  newspaper  was  libelous 
per  se,  and  that  the  facts  upon  which 
the  newspaper  predicated  a  defense  were 
insufficient  and  did  not  cover  the 
charges  made  by  the  editorial.  At  the 
hearing  before  Justice  Cotillo,  .MacDon¬ 
ald  DeWitt  contended  that  all  of  the 
defenses  interposed  by  the  newspaper 
were  necessary  and  that  the  burden  of 
proving^  the  justification  for  the  artide 
complained  of  was  upon  the  defendant 

The  newspaper  lawyer  contended  that 
Mr.  Flynn’s  attorney  had  drawn  innuen¬ 
does  from  the  article  which  were  un¬ 
reasonable  and  were  distortions  and  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  the  true  meaning. 

Justice  Cotillo,  in  denying  Flynn’s 
motion  to  strike  out  the  defense,  said; 

“In  view  of  the  attitude  assumed  by 
our  appellate  courts  in  admitting  the 
facts  as  set  forth  in  the  answer  to  be 
ceded  as  true,  a  comparison  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  complained  of  in  this  motion  and 
the  facts  pleaded  as  the  first  defense 
will  show  that  if  these  facts  are  proven 
at  the  trial  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  the  truth  of  each  libelous  charge 
contained  in  said  editorial  will  be  es¬ 
tablished,  viz. :  that  the  plaintiff  did  use 
his  official  position  first  to  beggar  Wil¬ 
lard;  second  to  blacken  his  character; 
third  to  persuade  the  dirstrict  attorney 
of  New  York  County  to  drag  Willard 
into  court  on  a  false  charge  of  perjury 
and  thus  drive  Willard  to  suicide,  and 
that  Willard’s  being  impoverished  by  the 
plaintiff’s  use  of  his  official  position 
to  beggar  him  drove  Willard’s  wife  to 
commit  suicide.  Truth  is  an  absolute 
defense  to  a  civil  action  for  libel.  The 
libel  law  is  not  a  system  of  technicali¬ 
ties  but  reasonable  regulations  whereby 
the  public  may  be  furnished  news  and 
information,  but  no  false  stories  about 
anyone.  When  the  truth  is  so  near 
to  the  facts  as  published  that  fine  and 
shaded  distinction  must  be  drawn  and 
words  pressed  out  of  their  ordinary 
usage  to  sustain  a  charge  of  libel,  no 
legal  harm  has  been  done.  Whoever 
may  read  this  information  of  course 
must  understand  that  we  are  dealing 
solely  with  a  question  of  law  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  words  which  the  par¬ 
ties  have  put  on  paper  to  make  out  a 
defense  in  proof.  The  statements  made 
must  not  be  accepted  as  any  intimation 
of  the  facts  for  we  are  dealing  solely 
with  a  question  of  pleading.  I  fail  to 
see  why  the  plaintiff  should  have  fear 
and  claimed  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  de¬ 
fendants  going  into  detail  in  their  d^ 
fense  of  truth ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
plaintiff  should  be  thankful  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  defense  in  particularizii^ 
the  facts  upon  which  they  base  their 
defense  of  justification  and  truth  so 
that  he  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  trial 
No  prejudice  can  be  claimed  by  the 
plaintiff  by  the  retention  of  the  defeiw 
sought  to  be  stricken  out,  while  an  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  d^ 
fendants  rely  to  establish  their  defenw 
might  result  in  the  exclusion  of  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  facts  at  the  trial  of  the 
case  and  thus  work  irreparable  injury 
to  the  defendants.” 
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—instant  recognition  for 

the  greatest  X^etective  Strip 
ever  produced!^^  HOHy 
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STORY  BY 

^Dashiell  Hammett 

DRAWING  BY 

Alexander  Raymond 


NOW 

\  FEATURED 
^IN:- 

New  York  Journal 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
Boston  American 
Portland,  Me.,  Press-Herald 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
Toronto  Star 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Detroit  Times 
Washington  Times 
Dayton  Herald 
Baltimore  News 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  News-Times 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribune 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Press 
Haxelton,  Pa.,  Plain  Speaker 


Np  Wonder  It's  the  Outstanding  New  Circulation  Opportunity  for  Today's  Newspaper! 

★  "Story  by  DASHIELL  HAMMETT”  means  that  "Drawing  by  ALEXANDER  RAYMOND”  means 

America’s  foremost  writer  of  detective  stories  pro-  Hammett’s  thrills,  color  and  sus¬ 

pense  in  masterful  visualizations  by  the  sensational 
vides  plot,  characters  and  thrills  for  Secret  Agent  illustrator  who  is  unsurpassed  for  smashing 

X-9  to  fascinate  every  reader.  action. 


The  infallible  appeal  of  detective-adventure  ...  in  the  hands  of  the  author  who  tells  it  best 
and  the  artist  who  brings  it  most  vividly  to  life!  •  Write  or  wire  now  for  territory  and  terms. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc.,  •  235  East  45th  St.,  Mew  York  •  The  Greatest  Circulation  Combination  on  Earth 
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Altoona  Mirror 
Boston  Globe 
Bridgeport  Post 
Bridgeport  Telegram 
Chicago  Tribune 


Cleveland  Press 
Detroit  News 
Fall  River  Herald  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 


Hartford  Courant  New  York  W 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  New  York  B 

Johnstown  Tribune  New  York  Si 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  New  York  Ti 

Louisville  Times  New  York  W 
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ieh  at  a  time 


••.r  >,V.!?>'li  . 


Out  of  a  period  of  relentless 
claw-and-fang  selling  has  emerg¬ 
ed  a  maxim  that  every  sales  and 
advertising  executive  might  well 
paste  in  his  hat:  ‘‘National  success 
is  just  the  sum  total  of  local  suc¬ 


cesses. 


The  strategy  now  is:  “First  things 
first.”  Concentrate  on  ONE  local 
market  at  a  time — ONLY.  Pick 
out  one  and  then  give  it  the  with¬ 
ering  point-blank  gunfire  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  until  resistance 
crumbles  and  victory  is  yours. 


The  world  knows  that  no  market 
can  withstand  the  rapid  point-of- 
sale  thrusts  of  well-aimed  news¬ 
paper  effort.  You  capture  one  and 
then  you  capture  another,  and 
then  another,  and  another — re¬ 
peating  this  same  unfailing  pro¬ 
cess  clear  across  the  country  and 
finally  you  will  awaken  to  the 


fact  that  your  rehabilitated  na¬ 
tional  success  'is  utterly  secure. 


Why?  Because  you  have  built 
back  out  of  a  series  of  good  sub¬ 
stantial  recaptured  local  units — 
the  finest  foundation  imaginable. 
And  you  have  done  it  in  the 
surest  and  quickest  way  possible 
— through  local  newspapers.  You 
have  told  your  sales  message  in 
each  individual  market’s  own 
language — localized  it  so  that  you 
have  been  understood  equally 
well  both  on  Park  Avenue  and 
in  Emporia,  Kansas.  This  is  the 
answer  to  1934  selling.  This  is 
the  one  way  to  underwrite  the 
rebuilding  of  your  business.  So, 
when  it  comes  to  your  next  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  it  will  save 
you  money  if  you  will  just  re¬ 
member  that  the  order  of  the 
day  is:  “Build  back  market  by 
market  and  town  by  town — ONE 
BRICK  AT  A  TIME.” 


TELL  ^EM« 


News 

J)  Tribune 


►■Telegram 


Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 


Spokane  Spokesman- Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Westchester  Newspapers 


SELL  'EM 

^TODAY 

{jnmspopt 
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WOMAN  JOURNALIST  TRAVELED  FAR 
WITH  COPY  AS  COIN  FOR  BREAD 

German  Widow,  Now  in  New  York,  Was  Guest  of  Indian  Prince 
and  Saw  Mikado’s  Coronation — Often  Earned  Her 
Pstssage  by  Writing  Advertisements 


Stories  of  restless,  vagabonding 
reporters  who  have  travel^  all  over 
the  world  in  the  never  ending  quest  for 
copy  and  expe¬ 
rience  are  com¬ 
mon.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  such 
a  story  walks 
into  the  Editchi  & 
Publisher  shop 
in  the  form  of  an 
attractive,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  vivacious 
lady,  as  enthusi¬ 
astic  as  a  cub 
reporter  on  his 
first  assignment. 

.  This  lady  is 
Lily  S.  Krug,  Ger¬ 
man  journalist  and 
advertising  writer.  For  four  years  she 
has  worked  her  way  from  one  country 
to  another,  staying  just  long  enough  in 
each  to  earn  enough  money  to  carry 
her  farther  along  the  endless  road.  But 
now  that  she  is  in  New  York  at  last, 
she  wants  to  settle  down. 

Four  years  ago  her  husband,  Heinrich 
Werner  Krug,  well-known  German  cari¬ 
caturist  and  artist,  died.  Her  vagabond¬ 
ing  started  soon  afterwards.  She  wrote 
some  advertisements  for  a  steamship 
company  for  passage  to  South  America, 
and  after  a  sojourp  in  Brazil  went  to 
Buenos  Aires  where  she  wrote  several 
articles  for  the  German  paper  La  Plata 
Zeitung. 

Frau  Krug  then  drifted  up  to  Mexico, 
where  she  had  no  luck  landing  a  job 
along  journalistic  lines  and  perforce 
took  a  position  as  governess.  She  stayed 
in  Mexico  a  year,  saving  her  money 
and  studying  the  language.  Once  she 
visited  a  prison  in  Mexico  and  was 
astounded  to  read  in  a  local  paper  that 
she  had  been  incarcerated,  the  news¬ 
paper  notice  being  delightfully  scant  of 
details.  A  subsequent  correction,  how¬ 
ever,  cleared  up  the  matter. 

Then  came  California  and  Hollywood, 
with  not  many  “breaks”  falling  to  the 
journalist.  But  she  had  enough  money 
to  go  on  to  Japan,  and  while  on  ship¬ 
board  she  interviewed  a  number  of 
prominent  Japanese  on  their  way  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  coronation  of  the  present  Mi¬ 
kado.  She  was  provided  with  creden¬ 
tials  to  witness  the  event,  which  she  sub¬ 
sequently  did,  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
Osaka  Mainichi  for  several  days.  Later 
she  wrote  articles  for  the  newspaper’s 
English  edition. 

Frau  Krug  then  obtained  a  position 
doing  tuberculosis  research,  work  she 
had  done  as  a  girl,  at  the  University 
of  Osaka. 

“While  in  Japan,”  she  said  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “I  got  very  thin,  because 
I  could  not  get  accustomed  to  raw  fish, 
fried  sparrows  and  other  queer  dishes.” 
Later,  however,  she  took  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  diet  like  a  native. 

In  China,  her  next  stop,  she  worked 
in  hospitals,  tutored  in  languages,  and 
did  clerical  work  in  Shanghai,  Peking 
and  other  large  cities.  She  also  sold 
some  articles  to  English-language  news¬ 
papers. 

"In  my  youth,”  she  said,  “my  dream 
was  to  visit  India.  After  I  had  been 
in  China  about  a  year  and  had  saved 
some  money,  I  wrote  an  impulsive  letter 
to  the  Maharadjah  of  Patiala,  whose 
picture  I  had  seen  in  a  newspaper. 
Im^ine  how  I  felt  when  he,  one  of 
’dia’s  princes,  invited  me  to  visit  his 
palace.  I  took  a  leisurely  trip  to  his 
place,  through  Calcutta,  Benara,  Delhi, 
Bombay  and  Ceylon.  On  arrival  the 
Maharadjah  put  two  rooms  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  in  his  hotel,  provided  me  with  a 
car,  and  took  me  tiger-hunt^.  I  rulMd 
one  fo  my  best  dresses  trying  to  eat  in 
the  Indian  mode  at  one  of  the  feasts — 
without  knife  and  fork.” 

Mrs.  Krug  published  an  article  in 
the  Bombay  Chronicle,  visited  with  na¬ 


tive  families,  then  went  on  to  Egypt, 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  finally  finished 
300,000  miles  of  wandering  at  her  home 
in  Germany.  While  resting  she  wrote 
for  the  Ullstein  and  Mosse  publications. 

Then  to  South  Africa,  “the  only 
country  where  I  could  make  my  living 
by  journalism  and  broadcasting.”  News¬ 
papers  and  magazines  solicited  her  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  she  traveled  more  than  7,000 
miles  by  plane,  writing  advertising  ar¬ 
ticles  for  her  transportation.  Johannes¬ 
burg,  Rhodesia  and  Kimberly  were  on 
her  itinerary. 

Subsequently  she  came  on  to  New 
York,  where  she  is  staying  at  the  Ken- 
m.ore  Hall,  14S  East  23rd  street.  She 
has  written  articles  for  the  New  Yorker 
Stoat s-Zcitung.  Last  week  she  ^de 
a  talk  before  the  League  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women. 

She  speaks  French,  German,  English 
and  a  little  Spanish. 

Mrs.  Krug  said  she  has  never  bor¬ 
rowed  a  cent  for  her  journeys,  although 
this  traveling  policy  often  has  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  go  to  bed  without 
dinner. 


PROBING  FAKE  PRESS  PASSES 

Arrest  of  Herman  Stenn  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  fraudulent  reporter’s  pass  in 
Chicago  late  last  week  has  resulted  in 
an  investigation  of  a  report  that  there 
are  many  such  cards  in  the  city.  Stenn 
was  taken  into  custody  when  he  pre¬ 
sented  his  pass  to  the  Stock  Yards 
police  station  and  asked  to  see  the  acci¬ 
dent  book.  An  attorney  appearing  to 
defend  Stenn  said  he  was  employed  as 
an  investigator  for  a  law  firm.  The 
attorney  remarked  that  the  press  cards 
were  easy  to  obtain.  Judge  Padden 
continued  the  case  and  ordered  an  in¬ 
vestigation. 


CHANGES  ON  UNIVERSAL 

Transfer  of  Thomas  Wrigley,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  to  Washington  as  assis¬ 
tant  bureau  manager,  necessitated  sev¬ 
eral  changes  in  the  New  York  staff  of 
Universal  Service  this  week.  Fred 
McCord,  assistant  cable  editor,  was 
transferred  to  the  night  news  desk  as 
assistant  to  Clyde  West,  night  news 
editor.  John  L.  Bowen,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
Times,  joined  the  staff  as  a  night  desk 
man. 


ATTACKED  UQUOR  PRICES 

A  campaign  conducted  by  the  Z.onji«p 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  in  behalf  of 
lower  prices  in  the  new  state  liquor 
stores  resulted  late  last  week  in  a  prom¬ 
ise  by  members  of  the  legislative  coun¬ 
cil  to  conduct  an  investigation  with  a 
view  to  suggesting  changes  in  the  law 
at  a  special  session  in  February. 


SYNDICATE  SUES  FOR  $250,000 

Charges  Ellsworth  Vines,  Jr.,  Tennis 
Star,  Broke  Oral  Contract 

An  asserted  breach  of  an  oral  con¬ 
tract  between  Ellsworth  Vines,  Jr.,  ten¬ 
nis  professional  and  former  amateur 
champion,  and  Norman  L.  Sper  of  the 
Sper  Newspaper  Syndicate,  is  worth  a 
total  of  $230,000  damages  to  the  latter, 
according  to  a  suit  filed  in  Los  Angeles 
Superior  C^urt  last  week. 

Sper  seeks  $25,000  from  Vines, 
$25,000  from  William  T.  Tilden  II  and 
William  O’Brien,  manager  of  Tilden 
Tours,  Inc.,  for  assertedly  inducing 
Vines  to  discharge  Sper;  $100,000  for 
the  “scandal  and  disgrace”  suffered 
through  the  discharge,  and  $100,000 
punitive  damages. 

According  to  the  complaint,  on  March 
15  last  Sper  entered  into  an  oral  agree¬ 
ment  with  Vines  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  latter  to  turn  professional,  and 
also  to  negotiate  for  a  series  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  matches  with  Tilden.  Sper  also 
was  to  arrange  publicity,  and  stir  up  a 
newspaper  feud  between  the  two  ten¬ 
nis  players  for  publicity  purposes,  he 
declares. 

For  these  services  he  was  to  receive 
25  per  cent  of  Vines’  income  from  the 
matches,  newspaper  and  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  sporting  goods  endorsements, 
according  to  the  complaint. 

LEGION  HONORS  STERN 


STATE’S  ADVERTISING 
LAWS  ARE  UPHELD 


Judge  Rules  Witcontin  Statutes  Gov. 
erning  Activities  of  Dentists  and 
Optometrists  Fall  Within 
Police  Powers  of  State 


Philadelphia  Publisher  Awarded  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Certificate 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier 
and  Post,  last  week  was  awarded  the 
1934  Distinguished  Service  Certificate 
by  Philadelphia  Midcity  Post,  American 
Legion.  The  certificate  was  received 
by  J.  David  Stern,  Jr.,  in  the  absence 
of  his  father  who  was  detained  in  New 
York. 

In  making  the  presentation  Herman 
N.  Schwartz,  county  commander  of  the 
Legion  lauded  Mr.  Stern  for  having 
“fought  a  battle  for  civic  righteousness 
and  human  rights.”  He  referred  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Record’s  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  State  soldiers’  bonus 
which  became  a  law  recently. 

STORE  COPY  WINS  CUP 

The  Omaha  Bee-Nezvs  has  awarded 
a  cup  to  the  Brandeis  Stores,  of 
Omaha,  for  the  best  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  during  Quality  Week,  and  an¬ 
other  cup  to  the  same  store  for  the  best 
window  display  during  the  same  week. 
The  winning  newspaper  advevrtisement 
was  written  by  J.  H.  Pfaiffer,  the 
Brandeis  sales  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  29 — (Consti¬ 
tutionality  of  rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  dental  and  optometrical  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  upheld  in  decisions  re¬ 
turned  late  last  week  by  Circuit  Judge 
Walter  Schinz,  who  held  that  the  laws, 
set  up  by  the  state  boards  of  dental  and 
optometrical  examiners,  were  legal  un¬ 
der  the  general  police  powers  of  the 
state.  The  one  decision  vacated  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  obtained  by  a  number 
of  Milwaukee  dental  firms  restraining 
the  dental  examiners  from  interfering 
with  their  methods  of  advertising  their 
services. 

The  laws  prohibit  the  use  of  certain 
forms  of  newspaper  advertising,  includ¬ 
ing  the  mention  of  prices,  as  well  a: 
the  use  of  large  illuminated  commercial 
signs. 

In  the  case  of  the  optometrists  Judgi 
Schinz  held  that  the  charges  brough 
against  the  optical  company  by  the 
Ixiard  of  examiners  were  not  sustained 
by  the  evidence  as  a  violation  of  statute, 
and  refused  to  dissolve  the  restraining 
order.  The  state  had  maintained  that 
the  advertising  in  newspapers  had  car¬ 
ried  implication  that  the  advertiseo 
price  for  mountings  only  was  for  com¬ 
plete  glasses,  but  the  Judge  held  that 
the  explanatory  matter  in  smaller  type 
below  the  price,  cleared  away  that  im¬ 
plication. 

The  two  dental  advertising  suits 
against  the  state  board  were  brought  by 
A.  J.  Rust  and  Painless  Parrmer,  Inc., 
where  Rust  is  a  mechanical  dentist ; 
and  by  the  Modern  Dentists,  Inc.;  New 
System  Dentists,  Inc. ;  and  the  Parks 
Painless  Dentists,  Inc.  In  the  Opto¬ 
metrical  case,  Henry  A.  Zelonkey,  an 
optometrist  employed  by  the  Dr.  Ritholz 
Optical  Co.,  and  his  firm  were  plaintiffs 
against  the  state  board  of  examiners  in 
optometry. 


APPRECIATION  FROM  BRITON 

John  Cheshire,  who  as  president  of 
the  Thirty  Club  of  London,  England, 
led  the  British  delegation  to  the  1923 
convention  of  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World  at  Atlantic  City, 
has  presented  an  illuminated  address  to 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
commemorating  that  event.  The  docu¬ 
ment  expresses  appreciation  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  given  him  in  taking  the  1924 
convention  to  England. 


In  Every  States 
Wood  Dry  Mats  Win 


In  New  York— 

Where  such  e  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  country 
live  end  where  such  e  greet  share  of  the  industriel  production 
is  found,  giving  the  people  the  news  demands  tremendous 
speed.  We  point  with  pride  to  the  large  number  of  outstanding 
newspapers  in  New  York 
State  which  have  shown 
their  approval  by  selecting 
Wood  Dry  Mats. 


>  the  large  number  ot  outstanding 

WOOD  m 

FLONG  CORPORAnON 

NOOSICa  PALLS.  N.V 


isher  for  tebruary 


24  WORDS  ARE  PRUNED 
BY  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Simplified  Forms  Adopted  As  Regular 
Style  By  Newspaper — McCormick 
Denies  Rumors  He  Will  Sim¬ 
plify  His  Name 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Jan.  29— The  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  yesterday  added  24  words 
to  a  list  which  the  newspaper  has  been 
comjiiling  in  keeping  with  the  trend  tow¬ 
ard  simpler  spelling  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  list  of  words  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  two-column  story,  written 
by  James  O’Donnell  Bennett  of  the 
Tribune  staff,  explaining  why  the  par¬ 
ticular  words  were  chosen.  The  words 
selected  were : 

advertisment  for  advertisement 
analog  for  analogue 
canceled  for  cancelled 
catalog  for  catalogue 
controled  for  controlled 
controler  for  controller 
cotilion  for  cotillion 
decalog  for  decalogue 
definitly  for  definitely 
demagog  for  demagogue 
dialog  for  dialogue 
drouth  for  drought 
extoled  for  extolled 
fantom  for  phantom 
fulfilment  for  fulfillment 
harken  for  hearken 
hocky  for  hockey 
indefinitly  for  indefinitely 
monolog  for  monologue 
patroled  for  patrolled 
pedagog  for  pedagogue 
Prolog  for  prologue 
skilful  for  skillful 
tranquility  for  tranquillity 
“In  all  except  one  of  those  words  a 
more  simplified  spelling  is  attained  not 
by  changing  a  letter  but  by  eliding 
one  or  at  most  two  superfluous  let¬ 
ters.”  stated  Mr.  Bennett. 

"Those  letters  are  superfluous  because 
they  can  be  dropped  without  affecting 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  with¬ 
out  blurring  their  derivation,  and  with¬ 
out  giving  them  a  grotesque  appearance. 

“The  list  is  extremely  limit^,  and  it 
purposely  was  kept  so.  Readers  are 
irk^  by  sudden  sweeping  changes  and 
by  the  immediate  application  of  gen¬ 
eral  rules,  however  logical,  which 
would  alter  the  spelling  of  hundreds  of 
words,  analogous  in  structure  though 
those  words  are.  In  the  simplification 
of  English  spelling  it  is  as  much  a  case 
of  ‘here  a  little  and  there  a  little’  as 
in  the  simplification  of  the  law.” 

Discussing  the  subject  of  simplified 
spelling  with  Editor  &  Publisher,  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher,  stated  his  newspaper  would  con¬ 
tinue  its  efforts  in  this  direction. 

“I  have  instructed  Mr.  Bennett  to 
make  suggestions  in  this  matter  and 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Beck,  managing  editor, 
to  pass  upon  them.  We  feel  that  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  regard  to  saner 
spelling  for  many  words.” 

As  to  the  report  that  he  has  changed 
the  spelling  of  his  own  name  to 
Mcormik,  the  Tribune  publisher  said 
that  it  was  more  or  less  a  jtflee.  An 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune  did  appear  under  the  name  of 
Col.  M’Cormik,  after  members  of  his 
editorial  staff  had  suggested  that  if  he 
was  to  be  consistent  in  his  stand  for 
simpler  spelling,  he  should  eliminate  the 
unnecessary  c’s  in  his  own  name.  This 
he  did.  suggesting  also  that  Clifford 
Raymond,  ^itorial  writer,  eliminate  the 
y  from  his  last  name  and  that  John 
T.  McCutcheon,  cartoonist,  do  away 
with  the  c,  t,  and  e  in  his  name. 

Col.  McCormick  stated,  however,  that 
it  W'as  difficult  to  change  the  signature 
of  one’s  name  and  therefore  impractical. 

PRESS  GALLERY  ELECTS 

Abel  Vlneberg,  Montreal  Gazette 
legislative  correspondent,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Quebec  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Press  Gallery.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  L.  P.  Roy,  Quebec  L'Action  Catho- 
lique,  and  is  covering  his  twenty-first 
consecutive  session.  Damase  Potvin, 
La  Press  Montreal,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


CARTOONISTS  ROUNDED  UP  SAME  IDEA 


/  YOO  -MOO'^  \  ' 


'x\i  '  w/ 


The  Way  of  the  West 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind.,  Jan.  29— 
1  Two  cartoons,  remarkably  similar  in 
content  and  presentation,  appeared  within 
a  few  minutes  of  each  other  Saturday, 
Jan.  27,  with  publication  of  the  India¬ 
napolis  News  and  Indianapolis  Times. 

R.  O.  Berg.  Times  cartoonist,  showed 
the  state  of  Arizona,  represented  by  a 
typical  Westerner  with  ten-gallon  hat, 
lassoing  the  Dillinger  gang  of  Indiana 
desperadoes  from  the  back  of  a  horse. 

Charles  Kuhn,  News  cartoonist, 
showed  the  state  of  .Arizona,  repre- 
-sented  also  by  a  typical  Westerner  in 
ten-gallon  hat,  holding  in  one  hand  the 
Dillinger  gang,  and  asking  Indiana,  a 
figure  in  the  foreground,  if  it  had  lost 
anything. 

First  editions  of  the  two  papers  ap¬ 
peared  almost  simultaneously  before 
noon  Saturday,  and  readers  of  both 

WEEKUES  WIN  LIQUOR  ADS 

N.  Y.  Injunction  Permits  License  No¬ 
tices  in  Other  Than  Dailies 

A  temporary  injunction  in  favor  of 
17  weekly  newspapers  in  Queens  and 
Kings  counties,  restraining  the  New 
York  State  alcoholic  beverage  control 
board  from  enforcing  its  regulations  re¬ 
quiring  the  publication  of  liquor  license 
application  notices  in  daily  newspapers, 
was  affirmed  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Ellis.  Staley.  Appellate  Division,  in 
Albany,  N.  Y..  recently. 

The  injunction  was  granted  the  week¬ 
lies  June  20,  1933,  and  an  appeal  was 
filed  by  the  state  beverage  board. 

The  weekly  newspapers  granted  the 
injunction  were  the  Leader-Observer, 
the  Fore.tt  Hills-Kew  Gardens  Post, 
Oseola  Publishing  Co.,  Long  Island 
Weekly  Nezvs.  Newton  Register,  the 
Wave  Publishing  Co.,  Greater  Ridge¬ 
wood  News,  the  Advocate,  the  Ridge- 
rvood  Observer,  Far  Rockaway  Journal, 
the  Argus,  Rockaway  News,  Queens- 
Hollis  Times,  Queens  Home  News,  the 
Courier,  the  Sunrise  Times,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill  Record. 

POWERS  TRANSFERRED 

Portsmouth  (O.)  Times  Editor  Shifted 
to  Canton  Repository 

Murray  Powers,  editor,  Portsmouth 
(O.)  Daily  Times,  was  transferred  to 
the  Canton  (O.)  Repository  Jan.  24 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers  to  familiar¬ 
ize  their  executives  with  work  on  each 
paper  owned  by  the  group,  John  D. 
Raridan.  executive  editor,  announced. 

John  Green,  make-up  editor  of  the 
Canton  Repository,  was  shifted  to 
Portsmouth  as  editor  of  the  Times. 
He  was  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Mansfield  News  until  its  merger 
with  the  Mansfield  Journal. 

Powers  has  been  with  Brush-Moore 
for  eight  years.  He  was  with  the 
Marion  Star,  later  moving  to  Columbus 
where  he  filed  news  for  the  Brush- 
Moore  special  wire  and  then  going  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  edited  the  Times 
for  three  years. 


The  Last  Roundup 

noted  the  similarity  at  once.  Neither 
cartoonist  had  had  any  previous  idea 
of  what  the  other  was  intending  to 
draw. 

Joseph  K.  Shepherd,  night  police  re¬ 
porter,  Indianapolis  Star,  and  William 
L.  Toms,  veteran  reporter,  Indianapolis 
News,  accompanied  Indiana  state  police 
to  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  last  week  to  return 
the  Dillinger  gang.  Basil  Gallagher, 
writer  for  the  Indianapolis  Times,  flew 
to  Tuscon,  and  beat  the  other  reporters 
nearly  two  days.  He  took  a  chartered 
plane  from  Indianapolis  to  Louisville  to 
connect  with  an  air  liner  there,  but  his 
plane  was  unable  to  land  because  of 
fog.  The  pilot  circled  across  the  river 
and  landed  near  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  in 
a  cornfield.  Gallagher  raced  by  auto¬ 
mobile  to  Bowman  field  at  Louisville 
and  caught  a  west-bound  ship,  which 
had  been  held  for  his  arrival. 

G.  B.  LONGAN  TESTIHES 

Kansa*  City  Star  President  Makes  De¬ 
position  In  $12,000,000  Libel  Case 

George  B.  Longan,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Kansas  City  Star  com¬ 
pany,  was  called  last  week  to  give  his 
deposition  in  one  of  the  $12,000,000 
libel  suits  fijed  against  the  Star 
by  Henry  L.  Doherty,  president  of  the 
Cities  Service  organization.  Doherty 
is  seeking  damages  for  alleged  injurious 
articles  publish^  by  the  newspaper  in 
regard  to  gas  rates  to  the  consumers 
in  its  territory. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  an  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Longan  ex¬ 
plained  the  basis  for  the  articles  as 
follows : 

“This  newspaper  started  out  to  print 
the  facts  about  the  gas  rates  because  it 
considered  it  had  a  public  mission  and 
its  public  mission  was  the  welfare  of 
the  people:  that  it  was  something  more 
than  a  mere  money-making  machine.” 

HARD  UQUOR  COPY  BARRED 

Seattle  Star  Editorially  Explains  Rea- 
aona  for  New  Policy 

The  Seattle  Star  recently  announced 
editorially  that  it  would  no  longer  ac¬ 
cept  advertising  for  hard  liquor,  hut 
would  publish  advertising  for  beer  and 
light  wines. 

“The  Star  has  not  changed  its 
policy,”  said  the  editorial.  “It  still 
stands  for  the  right  of  any  man  who 
wants  liquor  to  have  it,  as  long  as, 
in  the  process,  he  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others.  But  we  will 
not  lend  our  columns  to  the  creation 
of  new  consumers  of  hard  liquor  among 
the  younger  generation.  .  .  ,  We  would 
not  offer  young  people  hard  liquor  per¬ 
sonally;  we  will  not  offer  it  to  them 
in  the  guise  of  paid  advertising.” 

NEWSPRINT  ASSN.  MOVES 

The  Association  of  Newsprint 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
moved  its  New  York  offices  Feb.  1 
from  342  Madison  Avenue  to  the 
Chanin  Building,  122  E.  42nd  street. 
R.  S.  Kellogg  is  secretary. 


TEMPEST  FOLLOWED 
LETTER  TO  EDITOR 

Japanese  In  Hawaii  Shocked  at  Com¬ 
munication  In  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  Referring  to  Mikado  and 
Family — Boycott  Talked 

The  routine  publication  of  a  “letter 
to  the  editor”  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  The  Honolulu  Advertiser  in 
January  almost  precipitated  an  interna¬ 
tional  incident.  Repercussions  from  it 
are  reverberating  in  the  war  and  navy 
departments  at  Washington  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  state  department  as  well. 
The  story : 

The  Advertiser  printed  an  editorial 
on  the  day  following  the  birth  of  a 
male  heir  to  the  Japanese  imperial  fam¬ 
ily.  It  was  enthusiastic,  laudatory, 
filled  with  felicitation.  Next  day  a  let¬ 
ter  was  received  scolding  the  paper  for 
it,  asking  if  the  paper’s  sentiments  were 
royalist ;  made  critical  comment  on  the 
economic  condition  of  Japanese  work¬ 
men  and  the  part  the  royal  family’s  vast 
income  plays  in  causing  and  continuing 
this  economic  condition;  referred  to  the 
“superstitions”  in  Japanese  beliefs  about 
the  origins  of  its  royal  family ;  and 
concluded  by  expressing  the  belief  the 
dynasty  would  end  before  the  infant 
heir  achieves  his  majority. 

The  letter  was  written  in  dignified, 
unexcited  language  and  signed  “Tour¬ 
ist.”  The  writer  enclosed  his  card  with 
it,  English  style,  and  also  appeared 
with  it  in  person  in  the  office  of  Ray¬ 
mond  S.  Coll,  the  Advertiser’s  editor. 

Both  the  Japanese-English  new^a- 
pers,  the  Hazvaii  Hochi  and  the  Ilotin- 
lulu  Nippu  Jiji  published  on  the  day 
following  lengthy  stories  in  their  Jap¬ 
anese  sections,  berating  the  letterwriter, 
the  editor  of  the  Advertiser,  and  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  letter’s  contents  as  “ir¬ 
reverent”  and  “blasphemous”  so  that, 
in  both  papers,  “we  hardly  dare  print 
it.”  One  of  them,  however,  the  Hochi, 
did  offer  a  translation. 

That  did  not  end  it.  The  elders  of 
the  Japanese  population,  heads  of  the 
Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
such  bodies,  met  and  projected  a  boy¬ 
cott  against  the  Advertiser. 

This  caused  the  Federal  authorities 
to  become  interested.  They  are  propos¬ 
ing  to  find  out  if  Japanese  business 
houses  or  individuals  really  undertake 
to  carry  out  such  a  boycott. 

Two  editorials  in  the  Advertiser  on 
two  days  succeeding  the  Japanese  flare- 
up,  based  themselves  simply  on  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
politely  invited  the  Japanese  to  push 
their  boycott  if  they  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehended  all  the  implications  of  such 


HEADS  COMMUNITY  PAPERS 

John  C.  Metcalfe,  editor.  South  Side 
Neu’S,  was  elected  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Community  Newspapers  of 
Chicago  at  the  annual  meeting  this 
week.  He  succeeds  Christ  Brix,  editor. 
Northwest  Town  Journal.  Leonard 
Serdiuk,  editor.  West  Side  News,  was 
chosen  first  vice-president,  and  Albert 
Wohlers,  editor,  Logan  Square  Herald. 
second  vice-president.  R.  B.  Albanese. 
editor.  North  Loop  News,  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer.  Spencer  ^stle, 
editor,  Hyde  Park  Herald,  David  \V. 
Whitebrook,  editor.  South  Side  Courier, 
and  Ml"  Brix  were  elected  members  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

PROMOTING  FASHION  HLM 

Stores  handling  clothing  and  other 
style  merchandise  are  being  urged  ^ 
theatre  men  to  join  in  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  ba.sed  on  the  Warner  Brothers 
film,  “Fashions  of  1934.”  Three  New 
York  stores  joined  with  Warner  Broth¬ 
ers  and  the  Hollywood  Theatre,  New 
York,  in  taking  practically  a  full  page 
in  the  New  York  American  on  the  c^- 
casion  of  the  New  York  opening  of  the 
picture,  “  ‘Fashions  of  1934,’  is 
for  cooperative  newspaper  stunts,  said 
S.  Charles  Einfeld,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  for  Warner  Broth¬ 
ers,  in  a  recent  letter  to  theatre  men 
handling  the  film. 


INTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  •  Chicago  •  New  Orleans  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Boston 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


WISCONSIN 


MICHIGAN 


IOWA 


OHIO 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


MISSOURI 


NEWSPAPERS 


are  now  set  in  Intertype  IDEAL  NEWS 

THE  STANDARD  NEWS  FACE  FOR  LEGIBILITY 

•  Five  of  this  number  hove  just  recently  changed 
to  Ideal  News.  They  ore  the  Milwaukee  Leader, 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post -Tribune,  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  at  Columbus,  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier, 
and  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier. 

#  Intertype  IDEAL  NEWS  means  IDEAL  for  easy-to-read  body  text,  IDEAL  for 
easy  stereotyping  and  IDEAL  for  any  kind  of  presses  with  any  kind  of  rollers. 
IDEAL  and  all  Intertype  faces  are  made  on  Modern  Wide  Tooth  Matrices. 


S«t  on  the  Intertypo  in  Cairo 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  3,  1934 


From  the  Newsprint  Mam 

Association  of  newsprint  Manufacturers 
OF  THE  United  states 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  January  29,  1934. 

Howard  Davis,  Esquire,  President, 

370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs: 

As  we  pointed  out  at  the  January  24th  conference,  the  presentation  to  the  N.R.A.  of  our 
Recommendations  for  a  supplement  to  the  Newsprint  Code  (which,  by  the  way,  was  simultaneous 
with  and  not  prior  to  their  presentation  to  the  Publishers  Associations)  did  not  to  the  slightest 
extent  close  the  door  to  the  consideration  of  every  suggestion  the  publishers  might  make,  since 
the  Code  Authority  has  the  same  power  to  amend  its  Recommendations  as  it  has  to  make  them. 

As  you  know,  in  transmitting  the  Recommendations  to  you  we  asked  you  to  furnish  us  with 
your  suggestions  and  comments  at  an  early  date. 

The  manufacturers  Association  from  the  beginning  has  expressed  to  the  A.N.P.A.  its  desire 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  help  of  the  publishers,  and  still  ventures  to  hope  for  that  assistance. 

Our  sole  objectives  are  those  with  which  we  believe  the  publishing  industry  is  in  entire 
accord,  viz. : 

First.  The  avoidance  of  an  immediate  collapse  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  due  to  the  threatened  further  price  cuts  below  the  present  level. 

Second.  The  establishment  from  time  to  time  of  reasonable  price  levels, 
fair  to  publishers  as  well  as  to  manufacturers,  consistent  with  conditions  in 
both  industries,  and  if  possible,  arrived  at  by  mutual  agreement. 

Third.  The  maintenance  of  such  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  uniform  treat¬ 
ment,  without  any  discrimination,  of  all  publishers,  large  and  small,  at  the 
same  destination. 

We  have  with  great  care  ascertained  the  actual  cost  of  the  production  of  newsprint  in  the 
United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of  1933,  and  we  hand  you  herewith  a  statement  of  this 
cost  in  detail.  This  statement  shows  $43.28  a  ton  to  be  the  actual  cost  of  production  and  delivery 
of  427,299  tons  of  newsprint.  This  is  over  97%  of  all  the  newsprint  produced  in  the  United  States 
during  those  months.  (The  figure  for  the  third  quarter,  reflecting  the  increased  volume  and  better 
seasonal  operating  conditions  for  that  period,  was  $42.71  a  ton.)  These  costs  do  not  include 
one  cent  of  return  on  the  investment,  or  even  any  bond  interest  or  bank  interest.  They  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  newsprint  is  today  being  sold  below  cost  without  figuring  in  cost  any  return 
whatsoever  on  the  huge  capital  investment  required.  Moreover,  these  costs  are  prior  to  the 
full  impact  of  the  higher  costs  caused  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  N.R.A.,  the  monetary  policy 
and  the  other  elements  of  the  recovery  program.  These  additional  costs  can  hardly  fail  to  be  at 
least  $4.00  or  $5.00  per  ton. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  figures  involve  a  loss  which  no  industry  could  long  endure,  and  that 
conditions  are  getting  worse  rather  than  better. 

The  Code  contemplates  our  conferring  with  publishers  on  this  matter  and  we  should 
appreciate  greatly  your  cooperation  in  our  effort  to  that  end  by  your  transmitting  to  your 
members  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  a  bulletin. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  the  fullest  possible  information  in  regard  to  the  views  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  should  welcome  any  further  facts  that  you  may  be  able  to  communicate  to  us  as  to 
the  thoughts  either  of  the  Association  or  of  individual  publishers. 

In  particular  we  should  appreciate  it  if  the  Association  would  reconsider  its  refusal  to 
inform  us,  in  general  at  least,  why  it  views  the  papers  presented  by  us  to  the  N.R.A.  as  violative 
of  sound  legal  principles  and  business  economics. 

If  we  can  give  you  any  further  information,  please  call  upon  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  NEWSPRINT  CODE  AUTHORITY 

By  EDGAR  RICKARD,  Chairman. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Edgar  Rickard,  President,  January  29,  1934. 

Pejebscot  Paper  Company, 

42  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  29th,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  advise  you  that 
your  communication  will  be  published  in  our  next  Newsprint  Bulletin  as  requested,  thereby 
meeting  your  objective  of  placing  your  statement  before  the  membership  of  our  organization. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HOWARD  DAVIS,  President 
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keturcrs  to  the  Publishers 

ASSCX:iATION  OF  NEWSPRINT  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


WEIGHTED  COST  OF  NEWSPRINT  PAPER 
Excluding  Interest  on  Indebtedness  and  Return  on  Investment 


24  Companies 


Wood . 

Purchased  Pulp  . 

Sulphur . 

Alum,  Size,  Color,  Etc . 

Limestone . 

Pulpstones . 

Fuel . 

Power . 

Repair  Materials . 

Wires  and  Machine  Clothing  .  . 

Supplies . 

Finishing  and^Shipping  Material  . 

Labor  . 

Factory  Burden  and  Miscellaneous 

Insurance . 

Taxes . 

Depreciation . 

Depletion . 

General  and  Administrative  Expense 

Selling  Expense . 

Delivery  to  Destination  Points  .  . 

Total . 

Tons  Produced . ’  .  . 

Percent  Capacity  Operation  of 
Mills  Making  This  Tonnage  .  . 


Per  Ton 
1933 

Ist  Six  Months  Third  Quarter 


$10.09 

$10.00 

1.78 

1.82 

.40 

.42 

.57 

.67 

.10 

.11 

.11 

.11 

2.52 

2.24 

3.43 

3.51 

.93 

1.05 

1.18 

1.17 

.27 

.31 

.49 

.49 

5.61 

5.76 

1.76 

1.57 

.28 

.24 

.97 

.95 

3.57 

3.23 

.51 

.51 

1.97 

1.70 

.90 

.87 

5.84 

5.98 

$43.28 

$42.71 

427,299 

230,676 

70.8%  76% 


R.  S.  KELLOGG, 

January  13,  1934.  _  Secretary 


IVOTE: 

The  above  figures  are  the  actual,  not  theoretical,  costs  of  producing  and  deliveringj97% 
of  the  country’s  production.  If  we  add  $5.00  a  ton  for  increased  costs  in  labor,  materials  and 
supplies,  due  to  the  N.R.A.,  to  the  monetary  policy,  and  to  the  other  element  of  the  recovery 
program,  we  get  A  COST  OF  about  $48.00  A  ton.  This  does  not  include  one  cent  for 

Interest  on  bank  debt  which  must  be  paid. 

Interest  on  bonds  which  must  be  paid. 

Or  any  return  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  net  zone  price  under  the  present  schedule  of  prices,  allowing  for  the  differences  in  the 
tonnages  used  in  the  different  zones,  averages  less  than  $41.00  a  ton.  Many  zones  have  higher 
prices  than  this  average,  but  the  freight  costs  for  delivering  to  such  zones  are  higher  than  the 
average  delivery  costs  shown  above. 

The  Association  of  Newsprint  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  is  earnestly  desirous  of 
perpetuating  the  friendly  relations  of  the  individual  manufacturers  with  the  publishers.  To 
this  end  the  Association  desires  that  all  publishers  be  completely  informed  of  its  policies.  The 
letters  and  data  published  above  are,  it  is  believed,  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention  of  all 
publishers. 

Association  of  Newsprint  Manufacturers  of  the  United^States 
122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  Edgar  Rickard,  Chairman 
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NEW  DEAL  IN  RADIO  NEWS 

The  ten-point  agreement  to  end  unfair  radio 
news  competition  will  go  into  force  on 
March  1.  The  agreement  has  now  been  con¬ 
firmed,  with  some  minor,  legalistic  alterations. 

This  is  a  new  deal.  We  believe  it  will  work. 
The  radio  broadcasting  chains  agree  to  suspend 
their  independent  news  collection  services,  though 
for  legal  reasons  mention  of  this  is  dropped  from 
the  agreement.  A  committee  headed  by  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  business  manager  of  the  Neu  York  Sun, 
will  set  up  a  newspaper -controlled  bureau  to  receive 
press  association  reports  and  cooperate  with  radio. 

This,  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  seems  to  offer  a 
real  control,  from  which  valuable  benefits  will 
accrue  to  radio,  press  and  public  policy.  We  do  not 
regret  our  years  of  crusading  for  control  of  news 
on  the  air  and  we  salute  the  committee  that  has 
brought  about  a  working  agreement  which  is 
remarkable  for  give-and-take  liberality. 

Fighting  the  World  War  over  again  in  news 
pictures  is  a  circulation  success. 

KNIGHT  AS  “LOBBYIST” 

A  WASHINGTON  dispatch  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  Dec.  30,  1933,  reporting  hearings 
on  propaganda  by  the  Insull  and  other  power 
interests  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  re¬ 
ferred  to  Peter  O.  Knight,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  Insull  concern  and  as  lobbyist  before  the 
Florida  legislature  for  a  bill  to  change  the  legal 
status  of  utility  franchises. 

Mr.  Knight  has  informed  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  he  has  never  been  associated  with  the  Insull 
organization  in  any  way ;  and  also  denies  that  he 
has  ever  acted  as  a  lobbyist  in  any  capacity.  He 
is  the  president  and  the  largest  stockholder  in  the 
Tampa  Electric  Company,  which  he  organized  40 
years  ago,  and  is  also  an  attorney. 

Both  statements  in  the  Washington  dispatch  were 
based  upon  a  letter  written  May  6,  1927,  by  Mr. 
Knight  to  Stone  &  Webster,  of  Boston,  describing 
his  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  legislature  for  the  so-called  terminable 
permit  bill.  The  object  of  this  bill  was  to  remove 
the  30-year  limit  imposed  by  state  law  upon  public 
utility  franchises  and  to  make  them  of  indefinite 
length,  but  purchaseable  at  any  time  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  where  they  are  operating.  The  bill,  as  the 
Dec.  30  story  related,  was  not  reported  favorably 
by  the  house  committee,  as  the  result  of  the  editorial 
opposition  of  the  Jacksonville  Journal. 

Mr.  Knight  described  these  experiences  at  great 
length  in  his  letter,  concluding  with  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  “the  legislature  is  the  most  conservative 
that  has  assembled  in  30  years.  We  have  been  able 
up  to  date  to  kill  every  bill  of  any  kind  or  char¬ 
acter  that  was  objectionable  to  the  public  utilities 
of  this  state,  and  numerous  such  bills  have  been 
introduced.  In  my  opinion  no  burdensome  bills  will 
be  passed.  I  expect  to  devote  all  my  time  to  the 
legislative  session  until  it  adjourns.” 

These  references  led  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  to  characterization  of  Mr. 
Knight  as  a  “lobbyist.”  Mr.  Knight  differs,  stating 
that  “I  am  no  lobbyist.  I  have  never  permitted  my¬ 
self  to  be  employed  to  advocate  or  defeat  legisla¬ 
tion,  state  or  national.  I  have  no  boss  or  bosses, 
and  never  have  had.” 

The  reference  to  “boss  or  bosses”  by  Mr.  Knight 
alludes  to  a  statement  in  the  original  dispatch  that 
the  May  6,  1927,  letter  was  written  to  Stone  & 
Webster,  Mr.  Knight’s  “bosses.”  This  statement, 
like  that  connecting  Mr.  Knight  with  the  Insulls, 
is  clearly  erroneous.  Stone  &  Webster  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  management  contract  by  the  Tampa 
Electric  Company. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  Knight  letter  was 
introduced  in  evidence  before  the  Trade  Commission 
examiner  with  some  30  others  that  were  directly 
concerned  with  Insull  propaganda  and  financial 
practice,  and  the  record  did  not  indicate  that  Mr. 
Knight’s  activities  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  of 
the  Insull  companies.  Whether  the  term  “lobbyist” 
can  be  applied  to  a  citizen  exercising  his  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  petition  in  his  own  interest  and  not 
as  a  hired  pleader  is  a  question  that  our  friend  Dr. 
V’izctelly  might  answer  with  final  authority. 


And  above  all  things  have  fervent  charity 
among  yourselves;  for  charity  shall  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins. — 1  Peter,  IV;  8. 

NEWSPRINT  AT  A  CRISIS 

UNITED  STATES  newsprint  manufacturers 
are  proceeding  in  the  right  direction  when 
they  lay  the  particulars  of  their  perilous  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  frankly  before  the  users  of  their 
product.  It  is  a  distinct  innovation  for  an  industry 
whose  business  conduct  has  generally  been  marked 
by  caution  and  confidential  relationships  to  publish 
an  analysis  of  its  manufacturing  costs,  and  the 
step  provides  new  and  tangible  grounds  for  discus¬ 
sion  between  paper  makers  and  publishers. 

The  problem  is  one  of  the  most  complex  of  the 
many  facing  both  groups.  Publishers  can  buy,  and 
are  buying,  at  much  lower  prices  than  those  quoted 
as  actual  manufacturing  cost  by  the  United  States 
manufacturers.  Their  ability  to  do  so  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  margin  of  profit,  or  has  kept  losses  within 
bearable  bounds  for  many  during  the  past  three 
years.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  expect  that 
this  advantage  will  be  surrendered  voluntarily,  since 
the  newspaper  structure  provides  no  immediate 
method  for  the  publisher  to  recoup  his  generosity 
to  the  newsprint  manufacturers.  The  summary 
increase  of  newsprint  prices  to  a  level  that  will 
give  all  U.  S.  mills  a  profit  would  automatically 
put  many  newspapers  into  red  ink. 

But  the  newspaper  publishing  industry  cannot 
stand  pat  and  ignore  a  situation  that  patently  en¬ 
dangers  the  domestic  source  of  its  basic  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  It  can  buy  paper  cheaply  now  from  some 
Canadian  and  European  mills,  but  if  price  is  to  be 
the  only  current  consideration,  the  future  must  be 
viewed  with  apprehension  by  all  interests  con¬ 
cerned.  With  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  domestic 
tonnage  costing  20  per  cent  or  more  to  manufacture 
above  the  prevailing  sales  price,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  most  United  States  mills  will  have  to  find 
some  other  product,  and  leave  the  publishers  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  mercy  of  producers  in  other  lands. 

Most  newspaper  men  will  share  with  Editor  & 
Publisher  the  desire  that  the  domestic  newsprint 
industry  be  preserved,  enabled  to  operate  at  a  profit, 
and  expanded  as  much  as  possible  and  necessary  to 
relieve  newspapers  from  foreign  dependence  for  their 
white  paper.  If  this  is  true,  methods  and  instru¬ 
ments  can  be  found  to  accomplish  it,  regardless  of 
past  prejudices,  present  legal  handicaps  or  tempo¬ 
rary  price  advantages. 

That  Cincinnati  press  agent  who  offered  cor¬ 
respondents  $1  for  each  puff  of  200  words  they 
would  get  printed  is  hereby  awarded  our  1934 
red  ribbon  for  generosity  and  gall. 

CHICAGO  PRESS  NOT  GUILTY 

IT  IS  not  true  that  the  newspapers  of  Chicago 
or  elsewhere  deliberately  suppressed  the  news 
that  a  fatal  epidemic  of  amoebic  dysentery  had 
been  spread,  during  the  Century  of  Progress  rush, 
by  a  kitchen  worker  in  a  leading  hotel.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  story  has  circulated  over  the  country  that 
the  Chicago  press,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
scare  which  might  interfere  with  business,  deliber¬ 
ately  withheld  the  story  from  publication,  acces¬ 
sories  to  an  outrageous  neglect  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  35  known  victims. 

The  rumor  has  been  checked  to  its  source  and  the 
fact  is  that  the  suppression  really  occurred  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  Health  Officer  of  Chicago.  He 
has  his  own  story  to  account  for  it,  not  in  point 
here.  The  epidemic  ran  through  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  but  the  news  was  not  made 
public  until  Oct.  9  by  the  health  officials  concerned. 
When  it  was  made  known  the  press  promptly  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  detail. 


TIME  FOR  A  SHOW  DOWN  i 

New  YORK  advertising  men  heard  at  thtj 
Advertising  Club  on  Wednesday  a  challeng. 
ing  address  by  Allyn  B.  Meintire,  President 
of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  and 
really  addressed  to  the  Administration  at  Washing, 
ton.  It  was  a  liberal  and  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  question,  increasing  daily  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  advertisers  and  publishers,  as  to  tht 
real  disposition  of  the  New  Deal  toward  advertis. 
ing  and  distribution.  Is  it  true  that  some  of  Mr 
Roosevelt’s  advisers  are  fixed  in  the  belief  that 
advertising  is  a  “waste,”  that  it  is  something  which 
does  not  serve,  that  it  should  be  eliminated  ?  Mr  ' 
Meintire  called  for  “more  frankness  from  Wash¬ 
ington  as  to  what  is  the  motive  behind  these  move 
to  force  certain  provisions  in  codes”  and  “if  the 
Administration  is  against  advertising,  then  let  us 
know  it.”  At  the  same  time  he  called  for  a  show 
down  on  the  “philosophy  behind  all  these  efforts  to 
legislate  consumer’s  wants  by  edict.”  H.  K.  McCann, 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  only  last  week  issued 
a  warning  against  letting  code  restrictions  stifle 
advertising. 

In  this  reference  Mr.  Meintire  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  listeners  to  the  cogent  article  in  Editoi 
&  Publisher,  issue  Nov.  25,  by  Wroe  Alderson, 
assistant  chief  of  the  domestic  commerce  division, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and 
one  of  the  leading  experts,  .showing  that  for  every 
five  cents  spent  by  the  consumer  in  paying  for  ad¬ 
vertising  he  reaps  a  50-cent  benefit  in  lowered  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution  and  sales  costs  of  advertised 
products.  Our  readers  will  well  remember  that 
article,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  some  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  advisers. 

We  believe,  despite  all  criticisms  to  the  contrary, 
that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  not  only  understands 
but  genuinely  appreciates  the  value  of  advertising 
in  the  economy  of  this  nation.  Whenever  he  has 
spoken  on  the  subject  he  has  given  evidence  of  a 
true  comprehension.  However,  there  exists  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  of  the  New  Deal  an  antagonism  which 
cannot  be  overlooked,  based  in  part  upon  past  faults 
in  certain  phases  of  the  advertising  and  selling  sys¬ 
tem  which  Mr.  Meintire  did  not  attempt  to  excuse 
and  which  are  readily  admitted  by  all  conscientious 
advertisers  and  publishers.  However,  we  sometimes 
fear  that  these  faults  are  being  exaggerated  and 
many  persons  in  the  advertising  and  publishing  field 
sincerely  believe  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
punish  all  advertising  and  all  selling  for  special 
sins  of  the  free  and  easy  boom  days.  Said  Mr. 
Meintire:  “We  have  been  told  that  much  of  the 
high  cost  of  distribution  is  waste  and  should  be 
eliminated.  Fine!  I  am  all  for  that.  But  at  the 
same  time,  care  should  be  taken  in  this  cutting 
down  of  distribution  costs  lest  we  cut  so  deeply  that 
we  bleed  to  death.  I  am  willing  to  cast  the  mote 
out  of  my  eye,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  cast  out  the 
eye.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  believes  that  the  time  has 
surely  come  for  a  better  understanding  between 
the  forces  of  advertising  and  leaders  of  the  New 
Deal.  Mr.  Meintire’s  challenge  is  timely.  No 
power  in  economic  life  equals  that  of  the  advertising 
and  selling  division  to  aid  the  recovery  crusade,  if 
rightly  applied.  It  is  wanton  to  waste  it,  through 
years  of  misunderstanding  and  divided  counsels. 
Some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  advisers,  particularly  Dr. 
Tugwell,  have  definite  ideas  on  this  subject,  some 
good  and  some  mistaken  according  to  our  view,  but 
they  are  being  judged  in  the  whole  field  by  very 
fragmentary  evidence,  sometimes  misquoted  and  dis¬ 
torted.  In  the  interest  of  united  action,  and  justice 
to  individuals,  it  would  be  greatly  in  the  interest 
of  the  recovery  movement  were  a  conference  to 
be  called  at  Washington  to  be  attended  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  factors  in  organized  distribution  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  leaders.  We  hope  to  hear  that  such 
conference  has  been  called  by  the  President.  The 
situation  cries  aloud  for  intelligent  discussion  and 
some  major  decisions. 

Maybe  it  was  proper  for  Newspaper  Guild  to 
protest  against  a  politieal  appointment  which 
mefnbers  believe  would  militate  against  newsmen 
under  the  code,  but  we  hope  guilds  generally  will 
keep  out  of  politics. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL  | 

A  L.  SHUMAN,  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.) 

Star-Telegram,  vice-president  and 
advertising  director,  who  has  attended 
the  Chicago  Automobile  Show  annually 
for  the  past  20  years,  visited  the  1934 
show  in  Chicago  this  week  enroute 
from  New  York  to  Ft.  Worth.  He 
reported  renewed  confidence  and  opti¬ 
mism  on  the  part  of  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  he  interviewed. 

Edward  T.  Leech,  editor,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  and  Harry  Keck,  Harvey  J. 
Boyle  and  Chester  L.  Smith,  sports  edi¬ 
tors  respectively  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  Post-Gazette,  and  Press,  at¬ 
tended  a  farewell  dinner  Thursday  night 
in  honor  of  Elmer  Layden,  recently 
named  football  coach  and  athletic  di¬ 
rector  at  Notre  Dame  University. 

Bruce  F.  Failey,  president  of  the 
Terre  Haute  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Terre  Haute  First  National  Hank. 

Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  visited  San  Francisco 
last  week,  on  a  vacation  trip,  which 
will  include  New  York  City  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

H.  C.  Ogden,  publisher.  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  and  Ne^vs,  has 
been  elected  president  and  a  director  of 
the  Half  Dollar  Trust  and  Savings 
bank  of  that  city. 

A.  J.  Dowd,  publisher,  Prescott 
(Ariz.)  Journal-Miner,  was  forced  to 
have  his  left  leg  amputated  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  Santa  Barbara  last  week,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  recent  illness. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Community  In¬ 
dustrial  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation, 
which  he  recently  aided  in  organizing. 

James  H.  Skewes,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Meridan  (Miss.)  Star,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  to  serve  his  fifth 
year  as  president  of  the  Meridan 
Oiamber  of  Commerce. 

W.  Y.  Morgan,  past  president  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  and  editor 
of  the  Northern  Neck  Nezvs,  Warsaw, 
Va.,  is  under  treatment  in  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Richmond. 

□ayton  C.  Codrington,  publisher, 
Lake  City  (Fla.)  Reporter,  has  been 
appointed  resident  secretary  of  Con¬ 
gressman  R.  A.  Green  of  Horida. 

Carl  Estes,  editor,  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times  and  Morning  Telegraph, 
entered  the  hospital  of  Dr.  W .  B.  Car- 
rell,  fracture  specialist,  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
last  week.  Mr.  Estes  suffered  a  frac¬ 
tured  foot  at  San  Angelo,  Thanksgiving 
Day.  He  expected  to  return  to  Tyler 
within  a  few  days. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

TRWIN  MAIER,  advertising  manager, 
1  Milwaukee  Journal  addressed  the 
Wisconsin  Petroleum  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  annual  convention^  there  recently, 
discussing  “Merchandising  and  Adver¬ 
tising  for  Oil  Jobbers.” 

Robert  Wolfe,  business  manager, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  sailed  recently 
on  the  French  liner  Lafayette  for  a 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies. 

Edward  F.  Dunbar,  local  advertising 
manager,  Boston  Globe,  was  given  a 
dinner  by  35  of  his  associates  in  the 
Globe  business  office,  last  week  in  honor 
of  his  50  years  service  with  that  news¬ 
paper.  He  was  presented  with  a  lug¬ 
gage  kit.  James  T.  Sullivan  acted  as 
toastmaster. 

Eugene  W.  Farrell,  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  spoke  on  advertising  at 
the  luncheon  of  the  Newark  Rotary 
Club,  recently. 

Miss  Hildur  C.  Eckman,  business 
manager,  Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily  Press, 
is  spending  a  vacation  in  Florida.  She 
will  also  visit  relatives  in  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  before  returning  home. 

Morris  A.  Penter,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  addressed  the  men’s  club 


of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  there, 
recently,  on  “What  I  Know  About  the 
Buying  Habits  of  San  Diego  Women.” 

L.  Roy  Phillips,  advertising  director 
for  the  AsheT-ille  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
Times,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Rhododendron  Festival  committee 
which  will  direct  the  1934  Rhododen¬ 
dron  Festival. 

J.  B.  Finger,  classified  advertising 
manager,  Clez’cland  Neivs,  spoke  on 
“Successful  Selling”  Jan.  24  before  the 
Trixy  Sales  organization. 

J.  E.  Winslow,  advertising  manager, 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  is  spending 
a  six-week  vacation  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 

Walter  Burkley,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Wildwood 
(N.  J.)  Leader.  Mr.  Burkley  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  Leader  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  for  the  past  six  years. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

OLIN  E.  HINKLE,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Pampa  (Tex|)  Daily  News 
and  active  in  the  Pampa  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  was  recently  awarded 
the  "Distinguished  Service  Award, 
United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.”  The  award  was  made  by  a 
group  of  older  Pampa  residents. 

Harry  L.  Johnston,  managing  editor, 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Altoona  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
board  of  directors  recently. 

Etta  Wilson,  woman's  page  editor, 
Cleveland  Press,  is  writing  a  series  of 
personality  sketches  of  former  Cleve¬ 
land  women  who  are  now  successful  in 
business  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Emma  Sampson,  formerly  with 
the  Division  of  Motion  Picture  Cen¬ 
sors,  Virginia,  has  joined  tTie  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  to  conduct  a 
column  on  the  women’s  page  headed 
“Maids,  Wives  and  Widows.”  Mrs. 
Sampson  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
other  features. 

Lester  E.  Swanberg,  city  editor,  Fari¬ 
bault  (Minn.)  Daily  JVewj,  was  recently 
presented  with  a  gold  key  by  the  Fari¬ 
bault  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
awarded  annually  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  community  service. 

Clarence  Judd,  city  editor.  Dodge 
City  (Kan.)  Journal,  recently  with  the 
Lamed  (Kan.)  News,  now  the  Chrono- 
scope,  has  joined  the  Associated  Press 
in  Louisville.  Ky. 

Mrs.  Emma  Speed  Sampson,  dis¬ 
missed  member  of  the  Virginia  State 
board  of  motion  picture  censors,  has 
been  tendered  and  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dtspatch.  She  will  con¬ 
duct  a  column  on  the  woman’s  page 
headed  “Maids,  Wives  and  Widows.” 

John  S.  Beer,  city  editor,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  has  returned  from 
a  golfing  vacation  in  Miami,  Fla. 


j  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

IN  recognition  of  his  50  years’  service 
on  the  Warrensburgh  (N.  Y.) 

News,  33  years  as  editor,  John  L. 

Tubbs,  who  re¬ 
tired  from  news¬ 
paper  work  re¬ 
cently,  was  given 
a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  by  the  town- 
folks,  Feb.  3. 

Tbe  Warrens¬ 
burgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
sponsered  the 
event,  assisted  by 
numerous  civic 
organizations. 

Mr.  Tubbs  went 
John  L.  Tubbs  ^o  Warrensburgh 
in  1882.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  worked  on  the  Lake  George 
(N.  Y.)  Mirror  for  about  six  months. 
He  left  the  News  a  year  later  to  work 
in  Boston,  where  he  studied  the  violin. 
Later  he  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Memphis. 
He  returned  to  the  east,  and  with  a 
printer  started  a  small  paper  in 
Corinth,  N.  Y.  The  venture  failed. 

He  rejoined  the  Warrensburgh  News 
vvhich  was  owned  and  published  at  that 
time  by  the  late  L.  C.  Dickinson.  In 
1900,  tbe  late  James  M.  Somerville  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  and  made  Mr.  Tubbs 
editor  and  manager,  which  positions  he 
retained  until  the  paper  was  sold  to  M. 
J.  Livingston,  in  October,  1932,  when 
he  was  given  a  year’s  leave  of  absence. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  career, 
Mr.  Tubbs  was  also  employed  for  short 
intervals  by  the  Glens  Falls  Times,  the 
Fort  Edivard  Advertiser  and  other  New 
York  state  newspapers. 

Music  has  been  his  hobby,  and  he  is 
an  accomplished  violinist  and  sousa- 
phone  player.  He  helped  organize  nu¬ 
merous  bands  in  Warrensburgh. 

The  veteran  editor  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  nephew,  John  C.  Tubbs, 
to  the  position  vacated.  His  nephew 
worked  under  him  for  12  years. 

G.  A.  Martin,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Press  and  for  the  last  year,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Santa  Barbaran,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Sun. 

Hampton  Godbe,  city  and  county 
building  reporter.  Salt  I.ake  Tribune. 
has  been  named  night  city  editor  of 
that  paper. 

Sisley  Huddleston,  European  repre¬ 
sentative,  Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  addressed  the  Women’s  City 
Club  at  Kansas  City,  last  week  on  the 
subject  of  war  in  Europe. 

Paul  S.  Jones,  sports  editor.  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen,  has  joined  the  Cosmic 
Club  of  Asheville. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Xhe  Xonghest 


C^ircnlation 


PIECES  OF  EIGHT 

The  new  story  strip  about  pirates  and  buried  treasure,  by 
Charles  B.  Driscoll,  is  definitely  a  hit! 

Among  73  newspapers  now  publishing  Pieces  of  Eight,  are 
these: 


Boston  Transcript 
St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Atlanta  Journal 
Toronto  Mail  As  Empire 
Losing  State  Journal 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Tacoma  Times 
Savannah  News 
Washington  Post 
Omaha  World-Herald 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Bridgeport  Times-Star 
The  State,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Wichita  Bteacon 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
St.  Paul  Daily  News 
New  Orleans  States 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Philadelphia'Record 
Charleston'  Post 


Pieces  of  Eight  has  these  elements  of  interest:  Buried  and 
lost  treasure,  pirates,  romance,  women,  historic  authenticity, 
adventure,  mystery,  and  a  pet  lion! 

Xhc  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  V.  McADAM 
President 


We  can’t  name  names  this  time 
but  we  can  quote  from  one  of 
our  representatives’  reports  on  a 
visit  to  a  big  city  where  there  are  two 
leading  newspapers  fighting  it  out 
between  themselves  for  circulation. 
One  paper  carries  Tarzan  daily  and 
Sunday.  The  rival  paper  wants  the 
feature.  Its  circulation  manager 
told  our  representative: — 

‘‘The  toughest  circu¬ 
lation  problem  we 
have  is  to  fight  the 
appeal  of  TARZAN. 
We  have  tried  imita¬ 
tions  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  them  on  the 
market  but  they  don’t 
pull  readers.  We  can 
get  nothing  that 
touches  TARZAN.” 

Where  TARZAN  is  in  open 
territory — and  the  territory  keeps 
steadily  closing  up — you  have  an 
opportunity  NOW  to  nail  down 
this  great  circulation  feature  on  a 
long  contract — daily  and  Sunday — 
and  let  your  competition  do  the 
worrying  in  the  future. 

For  terms  and  samples  on  the  Tarzan 
strip  and  page,  please  write  to 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  Page  27) 


Marion  Brunot,  well-known  writer 
has  joined  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  Tele¬ 
graph  and  is  conducting  a  lovelorn  col¬ 
umn.  Her  first  article  appeared  Jan. 
29. 

Harvey  G.  Gaul,  drama  and  music 
critic,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  pre¬ 
sented  a  program  of  modern  Russian 
music  before  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women  at  the 
Woman’s  City  Qub  of  Pittsburgh  Jan¬ 
uary  30. 

Genevieve  Forbes  Herrick,  feature 
writer,  Chicago  Tribune,  addressed 
the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  College  Club 
on  “What’s  New  in  Washington,”  Jan. 
29. 

Harry  Griffin,  of  the  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  Obsen'er  staff,  and  John  W.  Har¬ 
den,  of  the  Charlotte  News  city  staff, 
have  been  appointed  co-chairmen  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Charlotte  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Yates  Farrell,  of  the  staff,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  recently  addressed  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Leesburg,  Fla.,  where 
he  was  visiting  his  parents.  Farrell  is 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  and  discussed  college 
activities  at  the  meeting. 

Hugh  McMaster,  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State  staff,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Standard  Warehouses  at  Columbia. 
He  has  been  replaced  by  Harold  C. 
Booker,  veteran  South  Carolina  news¬ 
paper  man. 

Tarleton  Jenkins,  formerly  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  reportorial 
staff,  has  joined  the  Fort  Worth  Press 
editorial  department. 

Lloyd  Flowers,  of  the  staff,  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen,  underwent  an  operation 
in  Mercy  Hospital  in  Columbus  this 
week. 
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Lee  O.  Ryan,  former  commercial  re¬ 
porter,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  has 
been  named  supervisor  of  the  north¬ 
west  Iowa  eWA  census.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Alton  Kaste,  former  night 
police  reporter.  Ed.  Steinbrenner  was 
assigned  to  the  night  police  run  and 
Paul  Weaver,  has  joined  the  staff,  as 
night  church  reporter. 

Frank  B.  Recktenwald,  sports  writer, 
Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer,  had 
a  narrow  escape  last  week  when  a  plas¬ 
ter  ornamental  ceiling  fresco  in  the 
Equitable  Building,  New  York,  cracked 
and  fell. 

George  Sokolsky,  author,  wp  corre¬ 
spondent  and  expert  on  Asiatic  affairs 
for  the  New  York  Times,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  City 
Club  of  Rochester,  at  Powers  Hotel. 

Robert  Gunning,  former  reporter  on 
the  Colmnbus  (O.)  Citizen,  has  joined 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal. 

Harry  C.  Nash,  police  reporter,  and 
Oiarles  Hoofnagle.  city  hall  reporter, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  are 
confined  to  their  homes  by  illness. 

Miss  Doris  Moore  has  joined  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  staff,  as  assistant  society 
editor. 

John  W.  Harden,  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  citv  staff,  is  playing  a 
leading  part  in  “Journey’s  End,”  the 
current  offering  of  the  Charlotte  Little 
Theatre. 

Sergt.  L.  E.  Jaeckel,  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  Obsen'er  feature  writer,  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  annual  honorariums  of 
the  American  Society  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor.  By  decree  of  the 
staff.  Sergeant  Jaeckel  was  appointed 
honorary  lifetime  grand  officer.  He 
was  made  a  commander  in  the  Legion 
following  the  World  War.  Last  year 
he  was  awarded  an  honorarium  in  the 
Society  of  American  Military  Engineers 
for  contributing  toward  a  major  success 
in  wartime  operations. 

Herbert  Elwell,  music  critic,  and 
Eleanor  Clarage,  columnist.  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  w’ere  judges  recently  of 
musical  compositions  submitted  for  a 
George  (Jershwin  concert  in  Geveland. 

Dean  Chenoweth.  managing  editor, 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times, 
recently  addressed  high  school  students 
on  the  subject  of  the  overcrowding  of 
the  nrofessions. 

Mai  William  C.  Howells.  Columbus 
corresnon'^ent.  Cln'eland  Plain  Dealer 
is  in  the  home  office  temporarily,  writ- 
in<v  editorials.  Ralph  Donaldson,  local 
^litical  writer,  is  boldine  the  Columbus 
jf)h  durine  the  Maior’s  absence. 

.Stanlev  McIntyre,  reporter,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  is  on  sick 
leave. 

Wes  Noble,  staff  cartoonist.  Ne^v 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Stemda'-d-Times,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  following  sick 
leave. 

Russell  J.  Landstrom.  drama  editor. 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  acted  as  judge 
in  a  contest  in  w'hich  3  groups  of  ama¬ 
teur  nlayers  presented  a  one-act  play 
to  raise  money  for  a  scholarship  fund 
for  Grand  Rapids  Federation  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  clubs. 

Joseph  R.  Bobbitt,  renorter,  Norfolk 
Virginian -Pilot,  told  of  his  trip  to  Ger- 
manv  and  France  at  the  Norfolk  I.ions 
Club  meeting  last  week. 

Miss  Adele  Moyer,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  societv  department,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Miami.  Fla.,  where  she  will 
cover  doi'nvs  of  Pittsburghers  who  are 
wintering  there  and  at  Miami  Beach. 
Her  first  news  letter  was  published  in 
the  Press  Jan.  28. 

W.  B.  McClaran.  radio  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rahid.v  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Qaran.  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
bom  recently. 

Harry  Carr.  T.os  Angeles  Times  col¬ 
umnist.  who  conducts  “The  Lancer,”  was 
recently  welcomed  home  from  a  ten- 
month  trip  around  the  world  by  a  lunch- 
eoti  held  in  the  pent-house  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Printing  and  Binding  Company, 
attended  by  the  editorial  staff.  John 
S.  McGroarity  acted  as  toastmaster. 
Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Times, 
spoke  briefly. 


Bob  Wilson,  sports  editor,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  is  in  a  critical 
condition  at  Fort  Sanders  hospital  as 
a  result  of  illness  from  a  stomach  dis¬ 
order. 

Frederick  Seelig,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press  state  news  editor, 
spent  the  weekend  at  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  as  the  guest  of  Howard  Harri¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Knickerbocker  Press  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Charles  D.  Ker,  reporter,  Staunton 
(Va.)  News  Leader  for  several  years, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  government 
appointment  and  his  place  has  been 
filled  by  H.  C.  Stinnett,  of  Remington, 
Va. 

James  T.  Healey,  Sunday  editor  and 
news  broadcaster,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  last  week  received  notice 
he  has  been  appointed  a  colonel  on 
the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Arthur  C.  Buck,  automobile  editor, 
Indianapolis  Star,  covered  the  Chicago 
automobile  show. 

Harrell  E.  Lee,  Associated  Press  staff 
man  at  Houston,  C.  T.  Olcutt  of  the 
Beaumont  Journal,  Donald  Streater, 
Beaumont  Enterprise,  and  F.  M.  Teusch 
representing  the  Houston  Press,  were 
out-of-town  newspapermen  covering  the 
Billy  Walker  murder  trial  held  in  Gal¬ 
veston  the  week  of  Jan.  22.  Stanley 
E.  Babb  and  Brian  Spinks  handled  the 
stories  for  the  Galveston  Nejvs  and 
T  ribune. 

Harold  C.  Bloom,  fcirmerly  with  the 
Baltimore  Post,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Plain  Talk  magazine  at  Washington. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


William  B.  Holt,  member  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Marshall  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle,  was  awarded  the  gold 
key  emblematic  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  civic  service  performed  bv  a  Mar¬ 
shall  man  below  the  age  of  35  in  1933 
at  a  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  ban¬ 
quet  Jan.  25.  Mr.  Holt,  who  has  been 
with  the  Evening  Chronicle  the  past 
six  years,  is  a  member  of  the  city  coun¬ 
cil.  chairman  of  the  Democratic  city 
committee,  and  secretary  of  the  county 
committee.  Mr.  Holt’s  work  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  council  welfare  committee 
has  been  especiallv  noteworthy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  committee  which  made  the 
selection. 

Phelps  Wilder,  recent  Harvard  grad¬ 
uate.  has  been  added  to  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  editorial  staff. 


Mr.  and  MRS.  SAM  P.  HAR. 

BEN  of  Dallas  have  returind 
from  a  month’s  cruise  through  the  Wtjt 
Indies.  Mr.  Harben  is  secretary  of  tht 
Texas  Press  Association  and  editor 
of  the  official  organ  of  the  association 
Texas  Press  Messenger. 

Annual  “Mysteries”  of  San  Francis- 
co’s  famed  Commonwealth  Club  wert 
produced  the  evening  of  Jan.  21  and  en- 
titled  “Politicians  on  Parade,”  a  mu¬ 
sical  extravaganza  satirizing  world  fig¬ 
ures  and  national  politics,  with  bo^  and 
lyrics  written  by  Earl  Burke,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Franciscx)  Advebtic. 
iNG  Club. 

Andrew  M.  Rowley  of  the  Oil  anj 
Gas  Journal  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Tulsa  Press  Club.  Directors 
are  N.  G.  Henthorne,  Victor  Barnett, 
William  Voigt :  secretary,  Ed  Morris 
and  treasurer,  Don  Watts. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s  Edi- 
TORiAL  Employes  As.sociation  his 
elerted  Ralph  J.  Donaldson,  political 
writer  and  legislative  correspondent, 
president  for  the  current  year.  He  vns 
temporary  president.  Ethel  Laney,  sec. 
retary  to  the  city  editor,  secretaq; 
Larry  Hawkins,  treasurer,  and  Kari 
Keyerleber,  vice-president.  An  execu-  i 
tive  committee  consisting  of  Dale  Cox,  ' 
W.  G.  Lavelle,  Lawrence  F.  Levenberg,  i 
and  Chads  O.  Skinner  were  appointed  I 


A.  S.  Babcock  of  Noee,  Rothenburg 
&  Jann,  Inc.,  newspaper  representatives, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Milline  Club  of  San  Francisoi 


Milline  Club  of  San  Franosco 
younger  advertising  executives’  organ¬ 
ization,  to  serve  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1934.  Other  officers  named  were: 
Lowell  W.  Brown  of  M.  C.  Mogensen 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  secretary,  and  R.  S.  ^i|. 
ton  of  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.,  treasurer, 
Committee  chairmen  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  are:  Program,  Lowell  W.  Brown: 
membership,  Lawrence  Brickert  d 
the  San  Francisco  News,  and  pub¬ 
licity,  John  R.  Kimball  of  Williams. 
Lawrence  and  Cresmer  Co. 


Billy  Kelly,  sports  editor.  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  is  in  Florida  for  a 
mid-winter  vacation  and  will  attend 
several  southern  boxing  bouts  during 
this  period. 

Miss  Louise  Gunther  has  been  added 
to  the  Omaha  World-Herald  society 
denartment,  replacing  Miss  Josephine 
Schurman.  resigned. 

S.  Oliver  Goodtnan.  assistant  financial 
editor,  Buffalo  Times,  has  been  ill  at 
his  home  for  the  past  two  weeks. 

Nellie  C.  Penley,  society  editor.  Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  Daily  Nezt’s.  was  recently 
assipied  to  cover  a  local  wrestling  and 
boxing  show.  It  was  her  first  view  of 
such  an  event  and  the  story  made  an 
interesting  feature. 

Heber  D.  Kern,  has  resigned  as 
bridge  editor.  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch. 

Philip  C.  Beaton,  managing  editor, 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Record  visited  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  recently  to  survey  the 
deep-water  port  development  relative  to 
similar  developments  planned  for  Stock- 
ton. 

Paul  Haley.  Saugus  district  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  L\nn  (Mass.)  Item, 
resigned  as  a  candidate  to  the  Saugus 
School  board  to  accept  a  position  as 
secretary  of  the  Saugus  Board  of 
Selectmen. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Ted  W.  MAYBORN,  city  editor, 
Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram,  t;: 
Miss  Curtis  Mitchell,  Temple,  Jan.  22. 

Robert  L.  Humphrey,  Boston  offict, 
United  Press,  to  Miss  (^stance  Dews 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  recently. 

Mrs.  Ola  Canfield,  editor  of  the 
Scranton  (Kan.)  Gazette  and  the  Car- 
bondale  (Kan.)  Record,  recently  to  Sam 
Shade  of  Ottawa,  Kan, 

Howard  B.  Wolff,  sports  writer, 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  to  Miss 
Beatrice  Shandera,  formerly  of  Denver. 

Lyle  Dowling,  Sunday  magazine  edi¬ 
tor,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  to 
Miss  Eleanor  Brown  of  Omaha. 

Miss  Lucille  Meyer,  society  editor  for 
the  Newport  (Cal.)  News,  and  daughter 
of  S.  A.  Meyer,  publisher  of  the  News, 
and  Mrs.  Meyer,  to  Arthur  Powell, 

Jan.  12. 

Thornton  Boulter,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  to  Miss 
Kathryn  Cooper,  recently. 

J.  D.  Sugg,  former  Pampa,  Tex., 
publisher,  to  Miss  Miriam  Clark, 

Amarillo,  Tex.,  there  recently, 

E.  I.  Hill,  editor  and  publisher, 

Tahoka  (Tex.)  Lynn  County  News,  to 
Miss  Milie  E.  Halsey,  Albany,  Tex., 
Jan.  21  at  Slaton,  Tex. 


Bill  Connelly  has  been  transferred 
from  the  local  department  to  the  sports 
staff  of  San  Francisco  New'S. 


Joseph  B.  Sheridan,  formerly  with 
the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enguirer  ind 
the  Salt  Ijake  City  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
News. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Leon  baron.  United  Press  staff 
correspondent,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Mrs.  Baron,  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
born  Jan.  26  at  the  Queen  of  Angels 
hospital. 

John  L.  Bowen,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Er’ening  Journal,  has  join^  the 
desk  staff  of  the  New  York  office  of 
Universal  Service. 

Herbert  Asbury,  novelist  and  short 
story  writer,  became  a  special  corr«- 
pondent  for  Universal  Service  this 
week  to  cover  the  Kennedy  murder  tnal 
at  Greenwo(xI,  Miss. 
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!  CONSPIRACY  TO  FIX  PAPER 
!  PRICE  CHARGED 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


certain  newsprint  manufacturers.  The 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  cer¬ 
tain  zones  and  certain  companies  have 
attempted  to  maintain  a  delivered  price 
in  these  zones,  although  in  many  cases 
such  one  price  policy  has  not  been  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  f.o.b.  mill  price,  freight  and 
other  charges  to  destination  allowed,  in¬ 
volves  in  effect,  a  passing  of  title  to  the 
consumer  at  the  mill,  loaded  on  cars. 
This  practice  either  by  incorporating  the 
recommendations  of  the  code  authority 
as  now  submitted,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
trade  practice,  is  an  unsound  basis  for 
fixing  prices  either  inside  or  outside  of 
a  Code. 

"\\  ithout  reference  to  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  or  ‘price  fix¬ 
ing”  by  the  code  authority  or  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  under  that  act,  it  would 
seem  that  economically  the  newsprint 
producer,  just  as  any  other  producer, 
aims  in  the  long  run  to  obtain  his  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  newsprint 
producers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  made  it  impossible  to  at¬ 
tain  this  result  due  to  operation  of  ob¬ 
solete  and  uneconomic  mills  and  by  in¬ 
creasing  capacity  beyond  the  needs  of 
their  market.  Moreover,  it  remains 
true  today  that  some  producers,  due  to 
efficient  operation  and  management,  are 
able  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  at  ex¬ 
isting  market  prices.  This  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  the  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducer  or  any  other  manufacturer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  profit  on  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  his  product  from  the  point  at 
which  he  completes  the  last  act  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  the  article  to  the  point 
of  consumption.  Furthermore,  if  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  to  their  ultimate  limit  in 
the  long  run  over  a  period  of  years 
it  would  seem  that  the  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducer  would  obtain  his  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  plus  a  reasonable  profit  but  would 
not  obtain  and  would  not  be  entitled  to 
any  profit  on  the  cost  of  transporting 
his  manufactured  article  from  the  point 
at  which  production  is  completed  to 
the  point  of  consumption. 

“If  price  fixing  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
press  language  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  is  to  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  benefit  a  Canadian  industry 
and  to  cripple  a  United  States  industry, 
certainly  the  basis  for  such  prices 
should  not  be  in  any  part  a  profit  on 
transportation  charges.  The  econom¬ 
ically  sound  basis,  if  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  would  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  the  zone  differentials  provided  in 
Schedule  A  attached  to  the  ‘recom¬ 
mendations’  made  by  the  code  author¬ 
ity.” 

Mr.  Patterson  criticized  the  section  of 
Schedule  A  which  prohibits  “any  allow¬ 
ance  to  the  customer  based  upon  any 
actual  or  alleged  freight  advantage  by 
use  of  water  rate  or  low  rail  or  truck¬ 
ing  rates,”  although  the  section  says 
that  zone  prices  will  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  advantages  of  the  destination’s 
proximity  to  paper  mills  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  low  freight  by  rail  or  water. 
He  also  cited  other  provisions  of  Sche¬ 
dule  A. 

“All  these  provisions,”  he  said,  “are 
aimed  at  fixing  a  destination  price  for 
paper  which  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  economic  theory  involved 
in  this  matter.  If  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  desire  to  give  the 
United  States  consumer  the  benefit  of 
the  advantages  enjoyed  at  the  point  of 
destination,  then  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  reason  whatever  for  not  elim¬ 
inating  the  practice  or  trade  custom  of  a 
delivered  price,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  practically  all  mills  sell  their  paper 
f-  0.  b.  with  the  freight  and  other 
charges  to  destination  allowed.  The 
direct  simple  way  to  give  the  United 
States  consumer  the  benefit  of  his  loca¬ 
tion  is  to  eliminate  the  zone  differentials 
entirely. 

‘The  great  majority  of  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  newsprint  are  located  on  or 
Within  trucking  distance  of  seaboard  or 


Editor  &  Publisher 

navigable  inland  waters,  including  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  are  now  used  in  a  saving  of 
transportation  cost  to  either  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  the  mill.  A  comparative  state¬ 
ment  of  receipts  of  newsprint  paper 
and  tons  received  by  rail  and  by  water 
by  certain  representative  newspapers  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  located  on  and  adjacent 
to  navigable  waterways,  for  the  years 
1926  and  1930-1933  inclusive,  shows  that 
during  that  period  the  total  rail  and 
water  movement  in  tons  and  the  per¬ 
centage  water  movement  of  the  total  for 
the  said  years  was  as  follows: 

Total  Rail  &  Percentage 
Water  Move-  Water  Move- 


Year  ment  (tons)  ment  of  Total 

1926 .  1,434,949  11.1 

1930  .  1,462,215  20.1 

1931  .  1,378,116  22.5 

1932  .  1,266,250  33.6 

1933  .  1,293,197  53.5 


“Seventy  reporting  newspapers  are 
covered  in  the  foregoing  recapitulation, 
and  whereas  in  1926  they  received  1,- 
274,305  tons  by  rail  as  against  160,644 
tons  by  water,  in  1933  they  received 
601,524  tons  by  rail  and  691,673  tons 
by  water. 

“.As  a  matter  of  fact  the  zone  system 
of  prices  has  not  at  all  eliminated  price 
differentials  between  publishers  in  the 
same  community.  One  of  the  contri¬ 
buting  causes  to  the  present  condition 
of  newsprint  mills  is  that  they  have 
sought  customers  in  territory  which 
logically  belongs  to  other  mills,  and 
reduced  their  net  incomes  by  absorbing 
uneconomic  freight  charges.  At  the 
present  time  these  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  attempting  through  the 
United  States  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
to  impose  price  fixing  on  American 
consumers,  are  now  selling  paper  in 
South  America  at  prices  as  low  as  $32.00 
per  ton  delivered,  which  means  a  mill 
price  of  not  more  than  $20.00  per  ton. 
The  result  of  fixing  prices  under  the 
NRA  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducers  will  merely  mean  that  they  will 
extend  their  sales  of  excess  paper  to 
consumers  foreign  to  the  United  States 
and  thus  place  additional  charges  on 
United  States  consumers  who  will  in 
effect  have  to  pay  part  of  the  price 
which  should  be  carried  by  foreign  con¬ 
sumers  of  newsprint.  Moreover,  the 
American  newsprint  manufacturer  who 
will  have  to  comply  with  NRA  require¬ 
ments  as  to  wages  and  hours,  will  not 
obtain  the  same  benefit  from  any  price 
fixing  adjustment  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Canadian  producer,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  is  not  under  any  requirement 
as  to  hours  and  wages  imposed  by  his 
government. 

“It  is  suggested  that  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  determine  the 
facts  with  regard  to  sales  of  newsprint 
by  Canadian  manufacturers  during  1933 
in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  the  Orient, 
South  America  and  other  points.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  determine  how 
much  Canadian  newsprint  is  now  being 
sold  in  Great  Britain  and  its  possessions 
at  a  price  much  below  the  price  chargerl 
United  States  consumers  of  newsprint.” 

The  newsprint  industry’s  main  case 
was  presented  by  Edgar  J.  Rickard, 
president  of  Penobscot  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  and  chairman  of  the  newsprint 
code  authority.  He  presented  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  broken  and  demoralized  in¬ 
dustry,  the  sole  hope  of  which  was  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  proposal. 

“The  newsprint  industry  is  founder¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “Our  signals  of  dis¬ 
tress  have  failed  to  bring  relief  but 
we  have  managed  to  keep  afloat.  We 
have  not  sufficient  power  of  our  own 
to  keep  us  from  drifting  on  the  rocks 
and  becoming  a  total  wreck.  These 
recommendations  will  tow  us  to  safe 
waters  where  we  can  repair  the  dam¬ 
age  incurred  in  years  of  cruising  in 
a  sea  of  commercial  upheaval.  We 
ask  the  NRA  to  stand  by  and  convoy 
our  frail  craft  until  we  can  again  as¬ 
sume  an  even  keel.” 

He  declared  the  $41  price  was  be¬ 
low  the  cost  of  production,  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  code  authority  showing 
the  present  weighted  average  cost  to 
be  $43.28.  He  characterized  offers  of 
$30  to  $32  per  ton  as  “the  most  vicious 
type  of  price  cutting,  particularly  in 
dealing  with  consumers  unsympathetic 
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with  the  problems  of  the  United  State' 
manufacturers.” 

“The  spread  between  cost  and  rev¬ 
enue,”  he  said,  “is  bound  to  be  widened 
during  1934  in  view  of  increased  oper¬ 
ating  costs  under  the  code.” 

He  predicted  that  failure  to  approve 
the  industry’s  proposal  would  result  in 
ruin  for  the  newsprint  industry  and 
would  place  American  publishers  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  producers,  with  a 
recurrence  of  a  newsprint  shortage  and 
of  high  prices. 

The  proposal  of  the  industry,  he 
asserted,  is  not  price  fixing,  but  “only 
salvage.”  It  is  not  even  permanent  sal¬ 
vage,  he  said,  because  that  cannot  take 
place  unless  prices  are  ultimately  ad¬ 
justed  to  a  fairer  level.  He  left  that 
for  the  future,  however. 

He  referred  to  the  Jan.  24  meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
in  New  York  and  to  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  that  organization  and  the  news¬ 
print  code  authority  concerning  the  pro¬ 
posal.  He  said  the  code  authority  con¬ 
tinued  to  hope  that  publishers  as  a 
whole  will  conclude  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  requests  “represent  an  ex¬ 
tremely  modest  minimum,  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  more  of  self-preservation  than  of 
profit,  and  will  feel  them  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  publishing  industry  as  well 
as  to  the  manufacturers.” 

He  denied  emphatically  that  the  news¬ 
print  industry  of  the  United  States  was 
inefficient  and  decadent  and  that  it 
should  be  scrapped.  .Any  company 
which  survived  the  difficulties  of  the 
past  five  years,  he  reasoned,  must  be 
efficient. 

Practically  all  the  obsolete  mills  were 
forced  out  of  existence  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  he  said,  and  those 
which  have  survived  are  as  efficient  as 
the  newer  mills  in  Canada.  He  also 
denied  that  the  United  States  mills  were 
overcapitalized,  declaring  the  opposite 
was  true. 

Others  who  testified  in  support  of  the 
industry’s  proposal  were  R.  S.  Kellogg, 
secretary  of  the  code  authority;  J.  D. 
Zellerbach,  San  Francisco,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Crown  Zellerbach  Paper  Company ; 
J.  \V.  Magers,  Minnesota  &  Ontario 
Paper  Company ;  Shelton  Wardwell  and 
A.  L.  Hobson,  St.  Croix  Paper  Com¬ 
pany;  S.  L.  Wilson,  president,  Amer¬ 
ican  Paper  &  Pulp  Association;  and 
former  Representative  John  E.  Nelson, 
Augusta,  Me.,  representing  Maine  mills. 

W.  S.  Kennedy,  for  the  Michigan 
League  of  Home  Dailies,  declared 
“small  newspapers  are  not  very  well 
represented  here.”  He  said  his  organi¬ 
zation  believed  it  was  elementary  that 
newsprint  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  should  be  permitted  to  make  a 
profit.  He  expressed  fear  that  pub¬ 
lishers  would  be  put  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  nroducers  and  that  there  would 
be  another  newsprint  shortage. 

“I  can’t  imagine  on  what  grounds  a 
group  of  newspaper  publishers  should 
seek  to  destroy  the  newsprint  industry,” 
Mr.  Kennedy  said. 

Later  Mr.  Hanson  again  took  the 
stand  to  dispute  Mr.  Kennedy’s  state¬ 
ment  that  “small  papers  are  not  very 
well  represented.”  by  pointing  out  that 
the  A.N.P.A.  represents  a  large  number 
of  small  papers.  He  further  pointed 
out  that  it  was  the  A.N.P..A.  which  had 
successfully  withstood  demands  of 
United  States  manufacturers  for  a  tariff 
on  newsprint. 

L.  A.  Rossman,  of  the  Minnesota 
Press  Association,  expressed  the  fear 
that  control  of  the  newsprint  supply 
might  rest  with  large  newspapers  which 
could  buy  bankrupt  mills  and  supply 
themselves.  He  said  there  was  a  news¬ 
print  mill  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  newsprint  plants 
should  be  permitted  to  operate  at  a 
profit. 

He  said  no  newspaper  organization 
has  a  right  to  complain  about  over¬ 
capacity,  as  that  was  the  element  which 
prevents  monopoly. 

Mr.  Winch,  for  the  Portland  and 
Spokane  newspapers,  said  he  had  made 
the  journey  to  Washington  to  protest 
against  five  linos  in  the  proposal.  These 
lines  prohibit  any  allowance  to  publishers 
based  on  actual  or  alleged  freight  ad¬ 


vantage  by  use  of  water  rates  or  by 
reason  of  low  rail  or  trucking  rates. 

Charles  R.  Butler,  pointed  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inequities  in  the  zone  map  and 
said  members  of  his  association  had 
protested  against  them.  He  said  he  was 
not  present  to  argue  for  or  against  the 
zone  system,  but  said  the  code  authority 
should  correct  the  inequities. 


CHICAGO  AUTO  SHOW 
LINAGE  GAINS  17.37o 

Crowds  at  Coliseum  Well  Ahead  of 
1933  Figures,  and  Retail  Sales 
Totaled  $419,560  for  the 
First  Half  Week 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Fublisbir) 
Chicago,  Jan.  31 — Chicago’s  1934 
national  automobile  show  reached  the 
half-way  mark  here  today  a  pro¬ 
nounced  success,  with  crowds  well  ahead 
of  1933  figures,  despite  sub-zero  weather 
for  two  days,  and  retail  sales  totaling 
$419,560  for  the  first  half  week.  Every¬ 
where  at  the  Coliseum  there  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  optimism  on  the  part  of  car  manu¬ 
facturers  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  public  is  buying  with  confidence 
once  more. 

The  automobile  makers  evidenced 
their  continued  confidence  in  the  1934 
business  outlook  by  increasing  their 
newspaper  advertising  space  17.3  per 
cent  for  the  first  four  days  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  show  as  compared  with  1933.  The 
passenger  car  advertising  in  five  local 
newspapers  totaled  170,282  lines  for  the 
first  four  days,  as  compared  with  145,- 
188  lines  for  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  Below  are  the  figures,  as  compiled 
by  Media  Records,  beginning  with  Sat¬ 
urday  the  opening  day  of  the  show  and 
extending  through  to  Wednesday.  This 
period  includes  the  special  auto  show 
sections,  which  appeared  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  as  well  as  run-of -paper 
new  car  advertising. 


Passenger 

car  advertising  by 

papers 

for  the  first  four  days : 

Jan.  27-30  Jan.  28-31 

Pet. 

Incl. 

Incl. 

1934 

1933 

Gain 

..  44,343 

43,338 

2.3 

Examiner  . . . 

..  35,593 

33,542 

6.1 

..  42,383 

36.306 

16.7 

.American  — 

..  39,294 

26,957 

45.8 

Times  . 

. .  8,669 

5,045 

71.8 

Total  ... 

...170,282 

145,188 

17.3 

Passenger  car  advertising  for 

special 

section  day : 

1933 

1934 

35,154 

33,296 

31,249 

30,005 

27,704 

23,526 

American  • . . 

25,955 

19,304 

Times  . 

8,050 

3,818 

MISS  BRYANT  ENGAGED 

Mrs.  William  B.  Bryant  of  207  Pros¬ 
pect  Street,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  engagement  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Helen  Camilla  Bryant,  to  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  B.  Weber  of  Portland,  Ore. 
Miss  Bryant,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
William  B.  Bryant,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  a  descendant  in  the  tenth  gen¬ 
eration  of  Stephen  Bryant,  who  landed 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1632.  Miss 
Bryant’s  father  served  as  a  director  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  publisher  of  the  Tcaneck  (N.  J.) 
Times-Review. 


ST.  LOUIS  BUREAU  RE-ELECTS 
Nelson  R.  Darragh,  president  of  the 
F.  C.  Taylor  Fur  Co.,  and  Kelton  E. 
White,  of  G.  H.  Walker  &  Co.,  invest¬ 
ments,  have  been  elected  president  and 
vice-president,  respectively,  of  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  of  St.  Louis  for 
their  sixth  consecutive  terms.  John  R. 
Longmire,  investments,  was  elected 
treasurer  for  the  eighth  time.  Harry 
W.  Riehl  was  re-elected  secretary  and 
general  manager. 

MIX-UP  IN  HOTEL  ACCOUNTS 
Needham  &  Grohman,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  is  handling  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Croydon,  Chalfonte,  and 
Esplanade  hotels  in  New  York,  and  the 
Hamilton  Hotel  in  Bermuda.  A  recent 
item  in  Editor  &  Publisher  errone¬ 
ously  credited  these  accounts  to  Ruth- 
ranff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 
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FOOD  AND  DRUG  BILL 
OPPOSED  IN  MICHIGAN 

State  Press  Association  Disapproves 

Present  Measure - J.  John  Pope 

of  Grandville  Star 
Elected  President 


•UR  OVN  VORLp 

or  Letters 


{Sfi'cial  to  Editor  &  i’l  bi.isiikk) 

Laxsing,  Mich.,  Jan.  iV — Resolutions 
e.vpressing  emphatic  opinisition  to  the 
'rugwell  bill,  and  demanding  adequate 
sateguards  for  press  freedom  in  the 
newspaper  code  were  passed  by  the 
.Michigan  Press  Association  meeting 
here  Jan.  27.  The  association  mem- 
liership  is  made  up  of  publishers  of 
weekly  newspapers,  for  the  most  part, 
with  a  few  semi-weeklies  and  small 
dailies  represented.  The  convention, 
which  held  most  of  its  sessions  at  Mich¬ 
igan  State  College,  was  attended  by 
more  than  100  members. 

J.  John  Pope,  Grandz’ille  Star  was 
elected  president  succeeding  Rep.  Ver¬ 
non  J.  Brown,  Mason,  publisher  of 
Iiuihaiii  County  News.  Other  new  offi- 
cer>  are :  Paul  McDonald,  Gaylord  Her¬ 
ald- Times,  vice-president;  Frank 
Brown,  Bellez'ue  Gaaette,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Major  Elton  R.  Eaton, 
l‘ly mouth  Mail,  executive  secretary.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Eaton,  and 
other  officers,  the  following  comprise 
the  executive  committee :  Richard 
Cook.  Hastings  Banner;  Claude  Riley, 
Ontonagon  Herald,  and  George  .\ver- 
ill,  Birmingham  Eccentric. 

During  shop  talk  sessions  several  sugges¬ 
tions  were  offered  for  meeting  conditions 
existing  in  the  rural  newspaper  field. 
T.  O.  Huckle  of  the  Cadillac  Ez’ening 
Nezes,  speaking  on  “Circulation  Build¬ 
ing  Under  Present  Conditions,”  told  how 
his  paper  has  obtained  intensive  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Cadillac  territor\.  He  said 
the  >ecret  of  maintaining  circulation  in 
this  field  is  to  maintain  personal  con¬ 
tacts  through  use  of  the  entire  organ¬ 
ization. 

Each  member  of  his  organization,  he 
said,  spends  considerable  time  meeting 
jieople  in  the  territory,  promoting  cir¬ 
culation. 

Phillip  T.  Rich,  Midland  Republican, 
advixrat^  cultivation  of  merchandising 
aids  for  small  town  advertisers  after 
the  fashion  of  dailies  in  the  larger 
centers.  Bargain  events  such  as  co¬ 
operative  dollar  days,  cooking  schools 
in  co-operation  with  independent  gro¬ 
cers,  and  other  such  promotions  have 
proved  most  successful  in  stimulating 
advertising  in  his  territory,  he  said, 
and  have  built  up  good-will. 

Donald  Vander-W’erp  of  the  Fremont 
Ti mes- 1  ndicator  advocsited  marked  activ¬ 
ity  in  present-day  politics  on  the  part 
of  the  small  town  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Prof.  C.  R.  Hoffer  of  the  Michigan 
State  College  sociology  department 
prophesied  a  come-back  for  the  smaller 
communities.  He  cited  analyses  of  pop¬ 
ulation  trends  to  back  up  his  contention 
that  the  strong  trend  toward  the  city 
has  been  halted  and  that  development 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  suburban  and 
rural  centers  in  the  future.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  operating  in  such  communities 
should  prepare  now  to  take  advantage 
of  this  situation  by  modernizing  their 
papers,  he  said,  and  by  adopting  urban 
methods. 


CUMMINS  HEADS  DELMARVA 

Delmarva  Press  Association,  compris¬ 
ing  editors  and  publishers  in  Delaware 
and  on  the  Eastern  Shores  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Jan.  27.  .\lbert 
\V.  Cummins,  editor,  Wilmington  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  succeeding  Fred  G.  Usil- 
ton,  Chestertozm  (Md.)  Kent  News. 
A.  R.  Holcombe,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  Times,  Berlin, 
Md.,  was  elected  vice-president  and 
William  F.  Metten,  a  director  of  the 
News-Journal  Co.  of  Wilmington,  was 
re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer  for 
his  21st  term.  Mrs.  .\.  R.  Holcombe 
of  Berlin,  Md.,  wife  of  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  to  membership,  being 
the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the 
association. 


DDIE  pOWLING  has  an  exciting 
piece  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Forum  under  the  revealing  title,  “Radio 
Needs  a  Revolution.”  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  Eddie  was  chairman  of  the 
Stage.  Screen  and  Radio  Division  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  has  been  much  interested  in  radio 
for  several  years.  It  is  too  bad  to  spoil 
his  article  by  briefing  it,  but  there  is 
only  space  here  for  excerpts.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  he  says : 

"The  state  of  radio  today  is  one  of 
legal  chaos.  It  is  a  chaos  that  has  been 
perpetuated  indefinitely  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  act  of  1927 — an  act  founded 
on  accident  and  ignorance  and  jealousy 
guarded  by  the  i^werful  monopoly  that 
today  wields  an  iron  mace  over  the  en¬ 
tire  radio  field. 

“It  has  never  been  fully  realized  that 
radio  is  a  public  utility — a  public  util¬ 
ity  whose  existence  is  not  yet  vital  in 
the  public  weliare  (though  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  so)  but  which  is  nevertheless 
capable,  if  properly  organized  and  oper¬ 
ated,  of  being  a  tremendous  influence 
for  the  general  good.  At  the  same 
time,  radio  has  one  organic  character¬ 
istic  which  sets  it  apart  from  the  in¬ 
dustries  we  ordinarily  regard  as  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  and  makes  desirable  a  some¬ 
what  different  organization  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  it ;  it  partakes  very  distinctly 
of  the  nature  of  journalism.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  both  government  owner¬ 
ship  and  regulated  monopoly  lose  the 
attractiveness  they  have  as  a  plan  of 
operation  for  the  average  public  utility. 
Nobody  wants  the  great  newspapers  of 
the  country  to  be  controlled  by  the 
government,  nor  is  their  control  by  one 
great  pool  of  ownership  and  interest  a 
happy  prospect  from  the  standpoint  of 
vigorous,  disinterested  journalism.  Thus 
it  becomes  evident  that  we  must  seek 
a  solution  for  the  problems  of  radio 
in  another  quarter.  .  .  .  Probably 
it  was  because  radio  developed  with 
such  stunning  speed  that  nob^y  real¬ 
ized  what  it  would  be  good  for  when 
perfected.  It  is  our  concern,  how¬ 
ever,  to  ask  why  radio  broadcastmg 
today  should  be  in  the  hands  of  elec¬ 
trical  combines.  The  invention  of  the 
linotype  did  not  turn  the  policy  and 
practice  of  journalism  over  to  me¬ 
chanics  and  machinery  salesmen.  Nor 
did  the  invention  of  talking  pictures 
turn  the  film  industry  over  to  sound 
engineers  or  apparatus  salesmen.  .  .  . 
If  this  domination  had  advanced  the 
best  interests  or  raised  the  standards 
of  either  public  or  radio  we  might  say 
that  the  end  justified  the  means  and 
allow  it  to  continue  for  the  sake  of  the 
results  it  was  producing.  The  con¬ 
trary,  however,  has  been  only  too  true. 
The  public  has  been  ignored  in  the 
frantic  rush  to  obtain  contracts  from 
the  advertisers,  who  are  not  always 
as  closely  in  touch  with  public  senti¬ 
ment  as  they  think.  And  what  has  been 
done  with  the  income  from  the  fat  ad¬ 
vertising  fees?  Their  recipients  have 
built  up  an  impregnable  monopoly  that 
has  crushed  enterprise,  originality,  and 
profit  uniformly  in  the  small,  local 
station.  ...  The  present  radio  in¬ 
terests  are  quite  pleasantly  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo  and  quite  content 
with  the  unlimited  franchise  granted 
thern  by  the  1927  act  of  Congress.  Ra¬ 
dio  is  credited  with  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  of  the  swarming  lobbies  in  Wash¬ 
ington — one  with  substance  behind  it. 

.  .  .  The  radio  monopoly  has  wide 
ramifications  in  the  electric-power 
field — a  not  insignificant  circumstance. 
The  utility  method  of  handling  a  po¬ 
litical  grant  is  based  on  long  practice 
and  proven  experience.  Small  opposi¬ 
tion  is  mashed  with  an  iron  fist.  More 
formidable  opposition  is  met  with  flat¬ 
tery,  publicity,  and  financial  and  other 
rewards.  I  speak  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  During  the  last  national  political 
campaign  I  was  chairman  of  the  Stage, 
Screen,  and  Radio  Division  of  the 


Democratic  National  Committee.  At 
Warm  Springs  after  the  election  it  was 
said  that  I  would  be  consulted  in  radio 
matters  after  the  President  took  office. 
.\nothcr  'canqiaign'  resulted.  For 
weeks  1  was  the  recipient  of  obvious 
attention  b\-  executives  of  broadcasting 
groups,  wliose  motives  I  am  sure  were 
not  based  on  personal  admiration  for 
me.  But  1  was  not  able  to  forget  that 
those  behind  tlie  scenes  in  radio  had 
lieen  distinctly  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  throughout  his  campaign.  Twice 
he  was  shut  off  the  air  in  the  midst  of 
an  address.  .  .  .  Late  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  however,  in  fact  but  a  few  days 
before  election,  the  networks  decided 
that  the  country  was  to  have  a  new 
President.  new  policy  came  into 
existence. 

*  *  m 

¥N  conclusion  Mr.  Dowling  writes: 

"It  h;is  cost  nearly  a  million  dollars 
a  year  of  the  taxpayers’  money  to  keep 
ill  operation  the  present  system  of  radio 
control — and  look  at  the  control !  Con¬ 
sider,  too,  a  phase  of  radio  as  a  source 
ol  income  that  is  little  understood  and 
seldom  mentioned.  The  average  electric 
receiving  set  consumes  current  which 
costs  the  owner  about  75  cents  a  month, 
or  $12  a  year,  and  adds  to  a  national 
total  of  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue 
annually.  .  .  Beyond  question  this  elec¬ 
tric-power  income,  or  much  of  it,  ar¬ 
rives  through  interlocking  directorates, 
holding  conqianies,  and  related  coriiora- 
tions  literally  in  the  same  pockets  to 
which  find  their  way  the  millions  in 
radio  advertising  revenue.  And  the 
-Artist’s  Bureau  commissions.  .4nd  the 
lion’s  share  of  every  commercial  adver¬ 
tiser’s  budget  for  advertising  through 
so-called  ‘independent’  stations  all  over 
the  country.  Indeed,  a  most  effectively  or¬ 
ganized  system!.  .  .  The  President’s  at¬ 
titude  in  the  matter  of  public  utilities  is 
well  known,  and  radio  is  a  public  utility, 
with  proper  emphasis  on  each  descrip¬ 
tive  word.  It  is  neither  right  nor  proper 
that  radio  should  be  given  into  the  hands 
of  electrical  combines  which  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  extract  every  dollar  of  income, 
every  measure  of  opportunity,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  groups  with  as  much  or 
greater  right  to  editorial,  entertaining, 
and  cultural  development  in  the  art  and 
industry  of  broadcasting.” 

*  *  * 

The  Harvard  Business  School’s 
Bureau  of  Research  has  just  pub- 
1‘shed  “The  Behavior  of  Consumption 
in  Business  Depression”  by  Arthur  R. 
Tebbutt  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School.  Its  data  are  surprising :  hous¬ 
ing  and  fuel  are  down  since  1929,  but 
most  other  commodities  of  common  con¬ 
sumption  are  off  about  10%  only  on 
an  average,  and  few  as  much  as  15%. 
The  consumption  of  food  has  remained 
about  the  same.  'Though  fuel  is  off  as 
a  whole,  gas  for  domestic  use  was  only 
6%  less  than  in  1929,  and  sales  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  in  the  home  were  up.  Most 
of  Tebbutt ’s  figures  are  from  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales :  women’s  clothing 
probably  a  little  more  in  quantity  in 
1932  than  in  1929;  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothing  about  89  or  90%  of  1928  sales; 
furniture  off  only  15%  from  1928;  and 
miscellaneous  merchandise,  including 
notions,  toilet  articles,  silverware, 
jewelry,  stationery,  books,  radios,  toys 
and  sporting  goods,  were  in  1932  only 
60%  of  the  dollar  sales  of  1^ — but 
retail  prices  had  dropped  just  about 
enough  to  make  unit  sales  even  in  the 
two  years.  What  is  the  conclusion? 
That  there  is  no  ground  for  hope  of 
better  business  on  account  of  large  con¬ 
sumer  shortages.  Apparently  there  are 
no  such  shorties.  .  And  so  it  will  be 
necessary  to  stimulate  industries  making 
capital  or  producers’  goods,  and  not  con¬ 
sumers’  goods.  There  is  however  the 
possibility,  overlooked  by  the  author, 
that  the  total  sold  through  department 


stores  in  1932  is  a  larger  fraction  of] 
the  grand  total  of  consumption  than  h' 
was  in  1929.  If  that  were  so,  total 
consumption  might  have  decreased  much 
more  relatively  than  sales  through  ife. 
fiartment  stores. — R.  W. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Kilgore  (Tex.)  d.aily  news, 

Jan.  28,  Annual  Oil  Edition,  10 
sections,  80  pages. 

.Miami  Herald,  Jan.  25,  14- 

page  special  section  at  time  of  opening 
of  Hialeah  Park,  racing  course. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  .\nnnual 
Wool  and  Textile  Survey,  Jan.  25,  14 
pages. 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times,  “Sou¬ 
venir  Edition  -Acclaiming  the  Hun¬ 
dredth  .Anniversary  of  Hillsborough 
County,”  Jan.  25,  consisting  of  three 
sections  totaling  30  standard-size  pages 
in  addition  to  14  pages  in  the  regular 
news  section.  This  issue  contained  more 
than  200  columns  of  paid  advertising. 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  80-page  special 
edition  Sunday,  Jan.  28,  on  the  5(^ 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city 
of  Roanoke. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,j3iL 
22,  special  section  for  Pender  cooking 
school,  eight  pages. 

San  Francisco  News,  18th  annual  Pa¬ 
cific  Auto  Show,  special  automotive  edi¬ 
tion  Jan.  20,  12  pages. 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Jan.  26, 
four-page  supplement,  devoted  to  a 
special  sale  of  Frank  &  Seder  d^ 
partment  store. 

.9(1)1  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  -Auto 
Show  edition,  Jan.  20,  16  pages. 

.Melbourne  (Australia)  Australasm 
Christmas  Number,  72  p^es  including 
a  16-page  color  section,  Dec.  16. 

Francisco  Chronicle,  Auto  Show 
etlition.  Jan.  21,  in  two  sections  of  12 
pages  each. 

Oakland  Tribune,  Auto  Show  edition, 
Jan.  21,  16  pages. 

San  Francisco  Examiner,  Auto  Show 
edition.  Jan.  21,  20  pages. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  annual 
automobile  show  edition,  36  pages,  Jan 
15.  with  18  pages  of  automobile  news 
and  advertisements. 

Jacksonz'ille  Florida  Times-Union, 
Jan.  14,  special  section  announcine 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.’s  "bargain  festi¬ 
val,”  six  pages. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  Jm 
14,  annual  automobile  show  edition,  54 
pages. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Norwalk  (Cal.)  call  has  been 
sold  by  J.  H.  Harris  to  G.  .A. 
Mayfield,  who  formerly  owned  the 
.  ircadia  (Cal.)  News.  Mr.  Harris  has 
recently  been  appointed  bailiff  of  the 
federal  court  in  Los  Angeles. 

Sam  A.  Meyer,  owner  of  the  New¬ 
port  Beach  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  several  weekly  community 
newspapers,  has  purcliased  the  ^on 
Clemente  (Cal.)  Heraldo  from  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Hanson.  The  paper  will  be 
changed  to  four  page  and  will  be  eight- 
columns,  instead  of  seven  columns. 

Norman  H.  Parks,  owner  of  the 
Niles  (Cal.)  Tozvnship  Register  and 
the  Pleasanton  (Cal.)  Times,  has  re¬ 
purchased  the  Modesto  (Cal.)  Tribunt 
which  he  sold  to  C.  W.  Smith  18  months 
ago.  Harlan  Hoyt,  formerly  with  the 
Niles  Township  Register,  has  been 
named  nianager  of  the  Tribune. 

Clayton  County  Register,  Elkader, 
Iowa,  published  by  H.  L.  Griffith  and 
J.  Alvin  Druyor,  has  acquired  the 
Volga  City  (la.)  News,  from  Mrs. 
Flossie  Konzen,  widow  of  Karl  Konzen, 
former  publisher. 


SCHOOLS 

Denver  clarion.  University  of 

Denver  student  newspaper,  was  ad¬ 
judged  the  best  college  newspaper  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  at  the  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Intercollegiate  Press  Association  held 
recently  at  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines  in  Greeley. 
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ThkTiq  a  D  for  last  issue,  1934  editor 

THISJS  A  ^  VKKtV  I  I VN  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK 


The  above  it  a  correction  oF  error  that  appeared  in  Page  151  of 
Editor  and  Publisher  Year  Book,  issue  of  1934. 

The  above  3%  and  "copy"  with  it  should  have  included  reference 

to  ALL  NEWSPAPERS,  both  DAILY  and  WEEKLY. 

For  the  GOODWIN  PLAN  includes,  as  part  and  parcel,  the 
provision  that  manufacturers,  who  utilize  the  GOODWIN  PLAN 
FIELD  FORCE  OF  MORE  THAN  TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  BROADCASTERS,  will  be  called 
upon  to  ADVERTISE  IN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THOSE  PLACES 


WHERE  SALES  ARE  MADE  THROUGH  GOODWIN 
BROADCASTERS. 

That  advertising  will  represent  3%  of  the  wholesale  sales  of  those 
products  ....  such  advertising  to  be  placed  through  REGULAR 
bona  fide  advertising  agencies  of  the  different  manufacturers. 

Because  of  the  error  in  the  Year  Book  copy  (which  was  no  fault 
of  Editor  and  Publisher)  we  will  appreciate  your  cooperation  in 
pasting  this  page  on  Page  1 51  of  the  Year  Book,  thus  correcting 
the  erroneous  copy.  THE  GOODWIN  CORPORATION, 
75  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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CHILEAN  NEWSPAPERMEN  ORGANIZE 
TO  RAISE  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS 

Institute  of  Journalists  Formed  in  Santiago  Will  Seek  National 
Organizaticm — Don  Carlos  Vildosola,  Director  of 
El  Mercurio  Is  Elected  President 
By  LOLA  ANDERSON 

(The  writer  of  this  article,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalistn  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  spent  a  year’s  s^batical  leave  in 
South  America,  studying  the  journalism  of  the  principal  nations  there.) 


JOURNALISTS  of  Santiago,  Chile, 
have  united  to  form  an  organization 
which  they  have  named  the  Instituto  de 
Periodistas  (Institute  of  Journalist) 
with  the  expressed  purirose  of  raising 
the  standard  of  journalism  to  that  of 
professionalism  in  Chile.  Senor  Don 
Carlos  Silva  Vildosola,  director  oi  El 
Mercurio  and  one  of  the  leading  jour¬ 
nalists  of  South  America,  has  been 
chosen  to  head  the  organization. 

Newspapermen,  representatives  oi 
Santiago’s  four  leading  dailies,  who 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  forming  the 
organization  and  who  have  been  chosen 
to  form  a  temporary  directorate,  are 
Roberto  Aldunata  of  El  Mercurio,  Raul 
Ferrada  of  La  Nacion,  Fernando  In¬ 
fante  of  La  Opinion,  and  Jorge  James 
and  Lisandro  Arriagada  of  El  Diario 
llustrada.  Senor  Arriagada  is  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

The  Institute  hopes,  as  soon  as  may 
be  practicable,  to  require  the  legal 
licensing  of  journalists,  making  com¬ 
pulsory  a  professional  degree  issued  by 
the  University  of  Chile  when  a  school 
of  journalism  shall  have  been  created 
as  a  regular  division  of  that  institution. 
It  expects  to  maintain  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  high  standards  of  ethics  and  of 
professional  efficiency,  to  which  end  it 
will  adopt  a  code  of  journalistic  ethics 
based  upon  the  Journalist’s  Creed  of 
Dr.  Walter  Williams,  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Already  more  than  200  journalists  of 
Santiago  have  become  members  of  the 
Instituto,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the 
time  the  organization  is  completed  the 
membership  will  include  every  qualified 
newspaperman  in  the  city.  Membership 
is  limited  to  those  who  actually  help  to 
produce  the  newspaper  or  periodical  by 
writing,  editing  or  directing. 

The  Santiago  journalists  hope  soon 
to  effect  the  organization  of  a  national 
press  association  to  extend  the  projects 
of  their  present  organization  to  include 
the  entire  republic.  This  national  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  called  d^olegio  de  Pe¬ 
riodistas  (College  of  Journalists).  In 
this  the  Circulo  de  la  Prensa  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  is  cooperating. 

To  Chile  belongs  the  distinction  of 
having  the  dean  of  Latin- American 
newspapers,  El  Mercurio,  which  was 
founded  in  Valparaiso  in  1827,  and 
which  has  been  published  without  in¬ 
terruption  since  that  time.  Since  1900 
two  editions  have  been  published,  the 
second  in  Santiago. 

Daily  newspapers  in  Chile  show  a  de¬ 
cided  North  American  influence.  In 
makeup,  style,  manner  of  handling 
news,  content,  editorial,  aspect,  adver¬ 
tising,  they  are  more  like  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  United  States  than  those 
of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  marked  differences.  As  is  true  of 
all  Latin-American  newspapers,  more 
emphasis  is  given  world  news  than  local 
or  national  news.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  South  American  countries  are 
more  dependent  upon  other  countries 
for  their  own  well  being  than  is  the 
United  States. 

"The  technique  of  news  writing  in 
Chilean  newspapers  suffers  in  compari¬ 
son  with  that  of  the  better  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  of  the  United  States.  Chi¬ 
lean  journalists  have  not  developed  a 
news  style  wherein  the  facts  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  complete,  concise  form  with  a 
summary  lead.  News  stories  are 
wordy,  disorganized  and  editorialized, 
and  are  usually  lacking  in  some  of  the 
important  elements.  The  journalists 
have  not  gotten  away  from  the  idea 
that  the  purpose  of  the  newspaper  is  to 
disseminate  opinion. 


The  newspaper  in  Chile  serves  its 
readers  in  a  different  manner  from  that 
of  the  United  States.  Whereas  the  lat¬ 
ter  exists  for  the  purpose  of  present¬ 
ing  the  day’s  news,  the  former  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  medium  of  propaganda.  Of 
the  four  leading  dailies  in  Santiago,  one, 
El  Diaro  Ilustrado,  is  conservative. 
Catholic,  and  its  circulation  is  limited 
chiefly  to  the  aristocracy;  La  Nacion 
is  the  organ  of  the  government  and 
liberal  in  policy ;  El  Mercurio  is  liberal, 
independent  and  commercial,  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  i»per  in 
Santiago ;  La  Opinion  is  Socialist,  and 
its  circulation  is  among  the  working 
class.  In  addition  to  these  four  there 
are  three  daily  tabloids,  Los  Tiempos, 
published  by  La  Nacion;  Las  Ultimas 
Noticias,  published  by  El  Mercurio;  and 
El  Imparcial,  published  inedependently, 
besides  various  other  small  dailies  with 
very  limited  circulation.  The  larger 
dailies  all  come  from  the  press  early  in 
the  morning,  while  the  tabloids  appear 
later  in  the  day. 

Little  attention  is  given  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  readers.  The  tone  in 
general  of  Chilean  newspapers  is  very 
serious  and  even  heavy.  Few  human 
interest  stories  are  found  in  the  news 
columns  and  very  little  feature  mate¬ 
rial.  Even  comics  are  lacking,  except 
for  a  page  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  El 
Mercurio,  devoted  to  the  doings  of 
Jiggs  and  Maggie,  who  are  known  in 
Chile  as  Don  Fausto  and  Dona  Crisan- 
tia.  The  leading  dailies  have  Sunday 
magazine  sections,  but  these  are  small 
and  contain  articles  of  a  serious,  critical 
or  informative  nature.  None  has  a 
rotogravure  section.  Women’s  .“pages" 
consist  in  the  presentation  of  a  few  reci¬ 
pes  for  cooking  and  fashion  notes, 
beauty  hints  and  instruction  for  hand¬ 
work.  Very  little  fiction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  dailies,  even  in  the  magazine  sec¬ 
tions. 

Society  pages  are  a  source  of  income 
for  the  daily,  since  practically  all  so¬ 
ciety  news  is  paid  for.  The  latter  con¬ 
sists  not  only  of  news  of  social  happen¬ 
ings,  but  news  also  of  the  sick,  obitua¬ 
ries  and  births.  Many  photographs  are 
used  on  the  society  pages,  all  of  which 
are  paid  for. 

Headlines  lack  much  of  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  good  display  of  news. 
Usually  they  say  little,  if  anything,  and 
many  are  only  labels.  Type  and  make¬ 
up  also  detract  from  rather  than  aid 
the  display  of  news.  The  lack  of  ar¬ 
rangement  of  advertisements  gives  to 
the  dailies  an  aspect  of  disorderliness 
which  is  offensive  to  the  eye.  Usually 
advertising  is  carried  on  the  front  page, 
aod  always  it  is  well  interspersed  witli 
the  news. 

Editorial  pages  are  usually  well  done. 
Besides  the  editorials  there  are  special 
editorial  articles  by  more  or  less  promi¬ 
nent  writers.  No  contributions  are  paid 
for.  however,  unless  solicited. 

Few  newspapermen  in  (Thile  are 
trained  journalists.  These  few  realize 
the  need  of  education  for  journalism  in 
their  country  and  are  eager  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  things  they  have  set  out  to  do 
to  raise  the  standards  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  status,  both  economic  and  pro¬ 
fessional,  of  those  engaged  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  work. 


NRA  ADVISER  TO  SPEAK 

Arthur  D.  Whiteside,  adviser  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  on  retail  trade  affairs 
and  NRA  administrator  for  the  retail 
industry,  will  be  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  opening  of  the  Interstate  Mer¬ 
chants  Council  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  (Thicago,  Feb.  6,  P.  W.  Run¬ 
ning,  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  announced  this  week. 


AUTO  FIRM  INCREASES  COPY 


Hudson-Ecsex  of  Canada  to  Use  More 

Insertions,  Bigger  Space 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

.Montreal,  Jan.  29 — Declaring  that 
the  daily  newspapers  are  the  backbone 
of  any  advertising  campaign  in  Canada, 
Glen  F.  Bannerman,  assistant  sales 
manager  in  charge  of  advertising  of 
Hudson-Essex  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  told 
over  125  dealers  and  company  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  the  company’s  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  appropriation  for  1934 
had  been  greatly  increased. 

Addressing  the  annual  Montreal  dis¬ 
trict  dealers’  meeting  in  the  Hudson 
Terraplane  Little  Theatre  being  oper¬ 
ated  in  conjunction  with  the  Hudson 
Salon  at  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Mr. 
Bannerman  outlined  the  activities  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Canadian  company  this 
year  to  secure  an  even  larger  share  of 
the  Canadian  market.  Ross  MacKin¬ 
non,  general  sales  manager,  spoke 
briefly  stressing  the  evident  signs  of 
business  recovery  in  the  Dominion. 

“The  day-by-day  story  is  the  only 
effective  means  of  increasing  public 
interest  in  our  product,’’  Mr.  Banner- 
man  said  in  discussing  advertising  plans 
for  the  year.  “And  this  day-by-day 
story  can  be  given  to  the  public  only 
through  the  daily  newspapers.  For 
that  reason  we  are  greatly  increasing 
our  newspaper  advertising  appropriation 
this  year;  we  are  placing  our  adver¬ 
tising  at  more  frequent  intervals  and 
also  increasing  the  amount  of  space  in 
each  advertisement.  During  this  year 
we  will  have  23,(X)0,0(X)  individual  mes¬ 
sages  delivered  to  Canadian  homes. 

“In  placing  this  large  amount  of 
newspaper  advertising  we  are  not  only 
advancing  our  own  interests  but  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  co-operation  the  news¬ 
papers  have  given  not  only  to  us  but  to 
the  automobile  industry  at  large  in  stim¬ 
ulating  interest  in  automotive  develop¬ 
ments  and  improvements.  There  is  a 
large  section  of  the  public  which  has  a 
keen  interest  in  automotive  news  and 
thanks  to  the  newspapers  the  motor- 
minded  public  has  been  kept  informed 
of  engineering  achievements  in  this 
field.’’ 


HOME  LOAN  DRIVE  STARTED 

Newspaper  editors  throughout  the 
country  will  soon  be  asked  to  support 
a  drive  to  get  home  building  started 
creating  interest  in  a  campaign  to  obtain 
federal  government  loans  to  the  extent 
of  one  billion  dollars  for  home  build¬ 
ing,  repairs  and  modernization.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  B.  L.  Johnson,  editor  of 
American  Builder,  that  in  addition  to 
aiding  in  the  re-employment  of  two 
million  men  in  the  building  industry, 
newspapers  stand  to  gain  themselves  if 
the  plan  succeeds. 


“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

J.  A.  Callahan,  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
kato  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  of  the  firm  of 
Bryant.  Griffith  &  Brunson,  Inc.,  as 
national  representatives,  effective  Feb.  1, 


Now  in  more  than  125  newspapers 


NEW  YORK 

Xetalb  ^Tribune 

SYNDICATE 


MINNESOTA  PRESS  ELECTS 


Frank  Bargen  Is  New  President- 
Worthington  Globe  Wins  Cup 

Frank  Bargen,  publisher  of  the 
Mountain  Lake  Observer,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Minnesota  State  Edi. 
torial  Association  at  its  closing  session 
in  Minneapolis  last  week.  A.  R. 
Lemke,  IVadena  Pioneer  Journal,  was 
elected  first  vice-president;  Verne 
Joslin,  Heron  Lake  News,  second  vis*, 
president,  and  W.  F.  Duffy,  Shakopet 
Argus  Tribune,  treasurer. 

The  Worthington  Globe,  V.  M. 
Vance,  publisher,  and  Gordon  C. 
.Macnab,  editor,  was  awarded  the  News¬ 
paper  .Achievement  Trophy  for  outstani 
ing  editorial  and  community  service  L 
1933.  Dean  Ralph  Casey  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  department  of 
journalism  tendered  the  cup  in  behajf 
ot  the  university,  and  Frank  Bargen 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Macnab.  Judges 
deciding  the  award  were :  H.  Z, 
Mitchell,  Bemidji  Sentinel;  E.  K. 
Whiting,  Owatona  J ournal-Chronidt, 
and  Mr.  Bargen. 

Papers  receiving  honorable  mention 
were  the  Detroit  Lakes  Record,  Lon 
Benshoff,  editor,  and  the  Grand  Rapidt 
Herald  Reznew,  L.  .A.  Rossman,  editor. 


GEORGIA  MEETING  FEB.  21-24 

I'he  1934  session  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Institute,  sponsored  by  the  Georgia 
Press  .Association  and  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens,  will  be  held  there 
Feb.  21-24,  Prof.  John  E.  Drewry,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  has 
announced. 


If 


"How  did  you 
ever  make  it?" 


ASKS  the  managing  editor  the  day 
after  the  Big  Edition.  “Copy 
was  late,  forms  piled  on  you  at  the 
last  minute,  yet  we  made  our 
schedule  to  a  dot.” 


“Cutting  corners,”  answers  the 
stereotyping  superintendent. 
“There’s  a  fai-tor  of  safety  in^these 
Certified  Mats  we  are  using.  I  did 
things  yesterday  I  never  did  before 
and  hope  never  to  do  again. 


“Thanks  to  Certified  we  goLaway 
with  it.  A  little  more  time,  here¬ 
after,  please!’’ 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  use 
Certified  Dry  Mats. 

Made  in  the  U.S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 


340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CHINESE  CHAOS  TOLD  advertising  agent  indicted  DAILY  IS  VINDICATED  nuendoes 
BY  I.N.S.  REPORTER  h.  h.  Levey.li^T^orW.  Charged  BY  NEW  YORK  COURT  ‘’“S 

Va»t  Difficultie*  Facing  Those  Who  I»»uing  False  Statement  Appellate  Division  Upholds  Right  of  the”court 

Seek  to  Integrate  Warring  Fac  New  YorT^Sfy,  handed  dowS  antin’  Newspaper  to  Criticise  in  Dis-  “Newsi 

tions  Related  by  Dixon  Hoste  dictment  last  week  against  Harry  H.  missing  $50,000  Suit  Against  C»th  tact 
of  1.  N.  S.  Staff  Levey,  who  formerly  conducted  an  ad-  Little  Falls  Times 

Dixon  Hoste,  Shanghai  correspondent  at  1328^Broadw^y*^"New  ^York"^"  name  ^  $50,000  libel  suit  brought  by  J.  M.  sonable  i 
for  International  News  Service  and  Mr.  Levey  is  charged  with  having  panzer,  former  mayor  of  Little  Falls,  aU  that 
Umversa  Service  arrived  in  New  York  used  the  mails  to  defraud  .the  New  N.  Y.,  against  the  Li///c 

last  week  on  his  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York  was  dismissed  Jan.,  24  by  the  est  ot  th 

first  vacation  v|sit  IV  or  Id-Tele  gram  and  the  Neio  York  supreme  court  appellate  division  fourth  ™ 

in  three  years.  He  7, by  issuing  an  allegedly  false  and  ‘lepartment.  The  appellate  court  unani-  should  a 

remained  on  the  fraiiHnlpnt  financial  ctatcmcnt  tn  the  "lously  reversed  an  order  of  a  lower  f.^ts  ol  1 

„ne  in  Shanghai  V  American  Newspaplr  Publishers  As»-  S“di.SX' fcrmeT'Zmr'.Trm"  Sthe?. 

T  hosrnE  R  !■  cia,io„on  whicfSls  ,aUegedhepro.  St- 

working  with  Bk  stantial  cr^it.  .  The  suit  was  based  on  an  article  in  all  times 

Floyd  Gibbons  is  also  charged  with  ^ving  used  jbe  Times  printed  in  March,  1932,  criti-  ^ud  esset 

and  Eddie  Hun-  ,  Lhatham  &  cizing  the  official  conduct  of  the  former  of  goyer: 

ter  then  stationed  Phenix  National  Bank  (now  the  Manu-  ^ayor.  Thirteen  months  later  he  .1"  ‘ts 

in ’the  Far  East  facturers  Trust  Co.)  .  by  issuing  an  al-  brought  action.  The  article  reviewed  T'™ 

for  I.  N.  S.  legedly  false  and  fraudulent  hnancial  the  results  of  eight  years  of  a  “one-  Nt 

Hoste  has  been  statement  to  it.  man  assessment  system’’  supported  by  half-colu 

in  the  Far  East  An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  the  former  mayor.  decision, 

since  1923  and  Dixon  Hoste  against  Harry  H.  Levey  on  The  court  found  that  “the  pleader  has 

spent  two  years  Feb.  23,  1932.  The  trustee  in  bank-  attempted  to  interpret  the  article  into  ■' 

traveling  through  interior  China,  living  ruptcy  reported  liabilities  in  excess  of  a  libelous  publication  by  suggestive  in-  The 

in  the  squalid  huts  of  local  villagers,  $10ff000  and  assets  of  approximately  nuendoes  and  extrinsic  facts  ....  CUronicl 

existing  on  their  frugal  rice  meals’,  $10,000.  We  fail  to  see  that  the  suggestive  in-  comics. 


With  ten  people  to  buy  for, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vain  are  good 
advertising  prospects. 


When  you  sell  to  Baltimore,  don’t  over¬ 
look  the  Vains—They  Buy  Lots  of  Things 


Kelvinator  Refrigerator 
Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Atwater* Kent  Radio 
Simmons  Mattress 


ture  in  Baltimore.  The  trend  is 
definitely  toward  the  News. 

It  has  the  greatest  circulation — 
145,906  daily.  It  beats  its  next 
competitor  by  approximately 
15,000  families.  And,  finally,  these 
readers  are  the  alert,  lively  people 
who  support  Baltimore's  retail  stores. 

Take  a  new  look  at  the  News. 
This  year,  let’s  form  an  advertising 
team  that  will  go  places.  Call  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  Rodney  E. 
Boone  Organization  who  represent 
the  News  nationally.  He  can  give 
you  the  up-to-date  facts. 


ON  EVESHAM  AVENUE,  in 
Baltimore,  there  is  a  nice 
shingled  house.  It  harbors  ten 
members  of  the  Vain  clan. 

Above,  you  see  the  newest  ar¬ 
rivals.  Three  more  reasons  why  the 
Vains  are  buying.  Obviously,  any 
advertiser  would  value  their  trade. 

There’s  one  way  to  keep  the 
story  of  your  goods  before  this 
family.  Place  it  in  the  paper  in 
which  the  Vains  place  their  faith. 
They  like  the  News!  And  that  goes 
for  thousands  of  Baltimoreans! 
There’s  a  new  newspaper  pic- 


Campbell’s  Soups 
Del  Monte  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 
Cream  of  Wheat 
Quaker  Oats 
Lipton's  Tea 
Gold  Medal  Flour 
Ivory  Soap 
Super  Suds 

Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dressing 


Johnson’s  Baby  Powder 
Ipana  Tooth  Paste 
Coty’s  Perfume 


CUPPING  BUREAU  MOVES 

American  Trade  Press  Clipping  Bu- 
Union 


THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 


feaii  has  moved  from 
square  to  435  West  23rd  street,  New 
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Advertising  Agencies 


AGENCY  DEVISES  ‘MEASURING  STICK’ 
TO  ANALYZE  STAFF  EFFICIENCY 


Fourteen  Points  of  Service  Discussed  By  Z.  L.  Potter  of  Erwin, 


Wasey,  Ltd.  Answering  Questicm  of  “How  to  Select  An 


Advertising  Agency?” — ‘ 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  Jan.  30 — a  “measuring 
stick"  01  advertising  agency  effi¬ 
ciency  has  been  compiled  by  Z.  L.  Pot¬ 
ter,  executive  vice-president  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company,  Ltd.  The  “ruler" 
includes  14  units,  consisting  of  breadth 
of  experience,  creative  ability,  organi¬ 
zation  plan,  market  investigations,  avail¬ 
ability  to  markets,  goods  display,  ac¬ 
count  executive,  radio  service,  product- 
package  design,  test  before  spending, 
sales  planning,  media  buying,  direct  mail 
and  dealer  advertising  and  publicity. 

.\s  a  preface  to  the  measuring  stick 
units,  the  folder  prepared  by  Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter  states  in  part: 

"We  were  asked  the  other  day  how 
we  would  pick  an  advertising  agency, 
were  we  given  the  job.  .\s  we  gave 
our  reply  it  occurred  to  us  that  many 
business  executives  might  find  the  an¬ 
swer  interesting  and  perhaps  helpful. 
So  we  wrote  it  out  and  then  put  it  in 
ruler  form.  When  we  consider  how 
many  companies  select  agencies  on  the 
basis  or  personal  friendship,  company 
politics,  or  idea  presentation,  we  feel 
that  this  simple  measuring  stick  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose.” 

The  folder  discusses  each  of  the  14 
units  of  agency  efficiency  as  follows: 

“Breadth  of  Experie.nce:  Just  as  a 
doctor  becomes  a  good  doctor  after  he 
has  diagnosed  and  treated  many  pa¬ 
tients,  and  as  an  attorney  becomes  pro¬ 
ficient  after  he  has  tried  many  cases, 
so  an  advertising  agency  becomes  a 
good  agency  after  it  has  handled  many 
campaigns  and  developed  merchandise 
plans  for  many  companies 
“Creative  .Kbilitv:  Tests  show  that 
the  best  advertisement  in  any  magazine 
gets  attention  at  one-twentieth  of  the 
cost  of  the  poorest ;  also  that  the  best 
radio  program  gets  fifteen  times  the 
audience  of  the  poorest,  at  no  greater 
cost  for  station  time.  Obviously,  crea¬ 
tive  power  in  an  agency  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance. 

"Organizatio.n  Plan:  .\gencies  are 
of  three  types.  1.  Individual  account 
agencies,  in  which  individuals  own  and 
manage  accounts.  2.  Group  agencies,  in 
which  an  account  executive,  art  man 
and  copy  man  service  an  account.  3. 
Organization  agencies,  in  which  many 
service  departments  function  for  eacli 
client,  .\gencies  of  the  latter  type  are 
likely  to  give  the  best  service. 

“Market  Investigations:  An  agency 
that  does  not.  on  its  own  initiative,  dig 
deeply  into  clients'  problems  through 
consumer  and  trade  investigations  can¬ 
not  do  a  real  job. 

“.Avail.vbilitv  to  Markets:  .\n 
agency  with  offices  within  reach  of  all 
principal  markets  can  render  valuable 
local  service  to  distributors  and  dealers, 
and  gather  market  information  quickly 
and  accurately  when  it  is  requir^. 

“Goods  Display  :  Goods  display  does 
three-fourths  of  all  retail  selling.  So 
every  manufacturer  selling  through  re¬ 
tailers  needs  a  goods  display  as  much 
as  an  advertising  camfiaign,  to  supply 
a  continuing  .series  of  reasons  why  the 
retailer  should  prominently  identify  his 
goods  on  shelves  and  give  them  fre¬ 
quent  counter  and  floor  displays. 

“.\ccouNT  ExE:ct:TiVE:  .As  your  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  agency,  the 
executive  who  handles  your  account  has 
much  to  do  with  the  services  you  re- 
cei\e  from  the  agency.  He  should  be 
a  seasoned  advertising  man  with  a  real 
selling  sense,  if  he  and  the  agency  are 
to  function  mo.st  efficiently  in  your  be¬ 
half. 

“Radio  Sfjivice:  If  you  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  air,  or  are  likely  to  have 
one.  it  is  important  that  you  have  an 
agency  with  a  competent  radio  depart¬ 
ment  under  experienced  direction — an 
agency  which  does  not  leave  program 


'Experience”  Is  Point  No.  1 

planning,  continuity  writing,  radio  pub¬ 
licity,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of  the  broad 
casting  company. 

"Prodlct-Package  Design  ;  It  may 
l>e  that  you  have  never  needed  to  call 
upon  your  agency  to  design  products  or 
packages  for  you.  Alert  agencies,  how¬ 
ever.  are  constantly  studying  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  packaging  of  their  clients,  seek¬ 
ing  continually  to  better  them  when 
this  is  possible.  Initiative  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  is  an  evidence  of  alert  agency 
service. 

“Test  Before  Spending;  (Jflen  it  is 
possible  to  test  selling  and  advertising 
plans  on  a  limited  scale  before  spend¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale.  Sound  business 
judgment  dictates  that  this  should  be 
done  whenever  possible. 

“Sale.s  Planning:  You  may  never 
have  called  upon  jour  agency  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  better  handling  of 
your  sales  organization.  Sales-minded 
advertising  agencies,  however,  through 
broad  insight  into  the  sales  methods  of 
various  companies,  frequently  suggest 
lietter  methods  to  their  clients. 

“Media  Buying:  \ast  sums  arc 
wasted  each  year  through  the  use  of 
less  effective  media  when  more  effective 
media  are  available.  It  is  important 
that  your  agency  have  a  space  buyer 
of  broad  experience  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  who  knows,  from  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  which  media  yield  the  best  results. 

“Direct  Mail  and  Dealer  .Advertis¬ 
ing:  Direct  mail  and  dealer  advertising 
yield  an  agency  little  or  no  profit  and 
involve  much  work,  but  they  may  be  of 
great  importance  to  you.  A’ou  have  a 
right  to  demand  good  service  in  their 
preparation  from  your  agency. 

“Publicity:  .Almost  every  advertiser 
has  an  opportunity  to  get  a  great 
amount  of  free  publicity,  worth  many 
times  its  preparational  cost.” 


Four.A  Newspaper  Study  Finished 

The  fourth  and  final  section  of 
“Market  and  Newspaper  Statistics,  Vol¬ 
ume  II,”  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Newspapers  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agencies,  has  just  been  published. 
Section  D  deals  with  the  fifteen  cities 
with  100,000  population  or  over  in  their 
city  zones  for  which  A.B.C.  newspaper 
audit  reports  were  issued  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1933.  The  cities  are: 
Freeport- Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  Gary,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Lowell  and 
Lynn.  Mass.,  New  Haven,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y..  Paterson.  N.  J..  Salt  Lake  City, 
San  .Antonio,  San  Diego,  Scranton, 
South  Bend,  and  Utica. 


Diller  to  Geyer-Cornell 

.A.  W.  Diller,  many  years  associated 
with  the  Blackman  Company,  N.  Y., 
and  more  recently  active  as  personal  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel  to  financial  and  other 
business  interests,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  ( ieyer-Cornell  Company.  Inc.,  in 
their  New  A’ork  office. 

To  Open  Chicago  Office 

Bozell  &  Jacobs  Inc.,  Omaha  adver¬ 
tising  agency  sjK-cializing  in  utility  ac- 
c(;unts,  is  opening  a  branch  office  at 
2.30  N.  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Mor¬ 
ris  Jacobs,  vice-president,  announced 
while  in  Chicago  last  week. 

Gould  Battery  to  BBDO 

The  Gould  Storage  Battery  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  De  Pew,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed 
Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osbtirn, 
Inc.,  N.  Y.,  as  its  advertising  agent. 

Dennis  Joins  Chicago  Agency 

Stanley  .A.  Dennis  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Blackett- Sample- Hummert,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency,  as  manager  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  paper  division. 


COPY  CURB  PROPOSED 

Package  Medicine  Industry  Offers 
Advertising  Restrictions 

.Authority  to  curb  advertising  claims 
under  the  NK.\  is  .sought  m  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  proposed  code  of  the 
package  medicine  industry  under  dis¬ 
cussion  at  \\  asliingtou. 

The  advertising  control  provision  o*- 
fered  liy  the  committee  representing  the 
industry  deals  with  misrepresentation 
and  exaggerated  claims  regarding  cura¬ 
tive  and  theraiieutic  effects.  In  part  it 
says ; 

“No  member  of  the  industry  shall  use 
advertising,  whether  printed,  radio,  dis¬ 
play  or  of  any  other  nature,  which  is 
inaccurate  in  any  material  particular  or 
misrepresents  merchandise  (.including 
its  use,  trade  maris,  grade,  quality,  size, 
origin,  material,  content,  preparation, 
credit  terms,  values,  policies,  or  ser¬ 
vices  ) .  and  no  member  of  the  industry 
shall  use  advertising  and/or  selling 
methods  concerning  curative  or  thera¬ 
peutic  effect. i  vvhicii  arc  ‘false  an<I 
fraudulent.’ " 


Hal  Weller  Join*  Old*  Motor 

Hal  H.  Weller,  account  executive  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  headquarters  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  advertising 
agency,  San  Francisco,  has  been  ap- 
jxiinted  Pacific  Coast  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works  of  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich.,  and  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  137.S  8th  street,  Oakland. 
Cal.  Haberlin  Moriarity,  recently  copy 
chief  of  James  Houlihan,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  San  Francisco,  has  joined 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Camp¬ 
bell-Ewald  Company  as  assistant  to 
Robert  \'.  Dunne,  recently  appointed 
director  of  Chevrolet  advertising  for 
the  states  of  California.  Oregon.  Wa.sh- 
ington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah.  Nevada 
and  .Arizona. 

Get*  Roman  Stripe  Account 

Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel,  Inc., 
New  York  agency,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  agent  for  the  Roman  Stripe 
Mills,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  men’s  and 
women’s  hosiery.  Prominent  in  this 
manufacturer’s  line  for  spring  1934  is 
the  Rograin  brand,  which  is  a  patented 
reverse-knit  silk,  full-fashioned  stocking 
for  women.  This  Company’s  mills  are 
in  Easton,  Pa.,  and  New  York  offices 
are  in  the  Empire  State  Building. 


Two  Account*  to  Redfield-Coupe 

Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  New  A’ork,  has 
been  appointed  as  advertising  counsellor 
for  the  Walker  V’ehiclc  Company  of 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  electric 
trucks,  to  direct  its  advertising  and  .sales 
promotion  work.  Redfield-Coupe,  has 
also  been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Gold  Medal  Haarlem  Oil 
Capsules.  This  campaign  will  be  chiefly 
in  newspapers  for  the  coming  year. 


NEWSPAPERS  FIRST  IN 
BEECHAM  DRIVE 


Medicine  Firm  Expand*  Facilitiei, 
Relea*e*  Three  Adverti*ing  Cam¬ 
paign* — Manager  Report*  Up¬ 
turn  in  Order* 


Encouraged  by  improving  business 
conditions  and  undaunted  by  the  pros- 
liect  of  new  drug  legislation,  Beechara's 
Pills,  Inc.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  A'.,  ^ 
American  subsidiary  of  the  world-wide 
Beccham  interests,  has  enlarged  its  fa¬ 
cilities,  launched  two  new  products,  and 
renewed  its  advertising  efforts. 

Curtailment  of  the  company’s  adver¬ 
tising  program  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point  during  the  worst  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  was  immediately  reflected  in  sales, 
according  to  Richard  G.  Blomfieli 
vice-president  and  general  manager  « 
the  company’s  operations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

“Within  the  last  month  or  two,’’  he 
went  on,  “we  have  launched  regional 
campaigns  as  a  test,  and  the  results 
have  clearly  indicated  to  us  that  busi. 
ness  is  there  if  a  firm  goes  after  it. 

"Starting  at  once  we  have  released  at 
least  three  separate  campaigns.  The 
first  covers  Beecham’s  Pills,  which 
have  been  widely  distributed  from  coast 
to  coast  for  over  40  years.  The  sec¬ 
ond  will  be  for  our  new  candy  laxa¬ 
tive.  Beechalax,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  on  the  market  in  November, 
'The  third  will  be  for  Yeast-Vite, 
termed  by  the  drug  trade  as  a  'pick-me- 
up,'  as  it  has  a  quieting  effect  uiion 
the  nervous  system  and  is  popular  as 
a  headache  relief. 

“Our  Niagara  Falls  plant  has  doubled 
its  payroll  within  the  last  month,  and 
orders  arc  rolling  in  from  every  part 
of  the  country.  Before  very  long  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  rapid  increase  in  business 
which  we  are  experiencing  will  lead 
us  to  again  double  our  personnel. 

“Newspapers  will  be  the  backbone  of 
the  Beccham  advertising  efforts. 

“I  believe  the  proprietary  medicine 
business  is  one  of  the  best  indications 
of  general  business  conditions  that  can 
lx;  found  tixlay.  In  England,  during 
the  worst  of  their  trouble,  this  line  of 
business  reached  a  very  low  point,  with 
sales  almo.st  disappearing.  The  same 
has  been  true,  though  to  a  lesser  extent, 
in  this  country. 

“However,  during  the  past  four  or 
five  months,  there  has  been  a  notice¬ 
able  upswing  in  orders  and  salesmen  on 
the  road  are  turning  in  reports  that 
are  surely  indicative  of  a  return  to 
nearly  normal  business.  Employment 
seems  to  have  materially  increased 
throughout  the  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.” 

The  company’s  advertising  is  handled 
by  .Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 
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Pre*brey  Agency  Named 

Lawrence  Management,  Inc.,  of 

Bronxville  and  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y., 

has  placed  with  the  Frank  Presbrey 

Company.  N.  A’.,  all  advertising  for  its 
varied  activities  in  Westchester  real 

estate,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hotel 
Gramatan.  Separate  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  are  being  set  for  each  of  the 
Lawrence  activities. 


Chicago  Typographer*  Elect 

Fred  H.  Hartz,  of  Harry  Baird  Cor¬ 
poration,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  division  of  the  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Typographers  of  America.  Other 
officers  cho.sen  were :  Dave  Hayes. 
Hayes-Lochner,  vice-president :  Carl 
Uichner,  treasurer;  and  Jack  Tarrant, 
secretary. 


New  Cleveland  Agency 

The  Sloan-(jroth-Fessenmeyer  Corpo¬ 
ration,  612  Newman  Building,  Qeve- 
land.  an  advertising  agency,  has  been 
incorporated. 


Colgate  to  Move  April  1 

Executive  offices  of  Colgate-Palm¬ 
olive- Peet  Company  will  be  moved 
from  Chicago  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
alnint  .April  1,  S.  Bayard  Colgate,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  announced  this 
week.  The  Chicago  branch  accounting 
and  .sales  offices  will  remain  in  the 
Palmolive  Building,  he  said. 


Max  W.  Hill  Join*  Frigidaire 

Max  W.  Hill,  city  editor  of  the  Den¬ 
ier  Ifnsl,  has  resigned  to  join  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  Frigidaire  Division 
of  General  .Motors  Corporation  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  James  W.  Irwin,  director, also 
a  former  executive  of  the  Denver  Post. 
Hill  is  a  former  United  Press  man. 

Agency  Announce*  Withdrawal 

Bowman,  Deute,  Cummings,  Inc.,  L's 
.Angeles,  has  announced  that  it  has  vol¬ 
untarily  resigned  as  advertising  counsel 
to  Pacific  Finance  Corporation  and 
Con.sumers  Credit  Company. 
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Autopoint  Name*  New  Agency 

The  Autopoint  Comjiany,  Chicago,  has 
appointed  the  Chicago  office  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising  program. 


Humphrey  Agency  Move* 

The  H.  B.  Humphrey  Company,  well 
known  Boston  advertising  agency,  has  p_ 
moved  to  the  12th  floor  of  the  Statler  Jjj, 
Building.  tia 
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/^dver  t  isin  g  Agencies 
“^getchell  promotes  five 

gleet  and  Garbiich  Vice-Pretidentt, 

Healy  General  Manager 

J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  agency  with 
headQuarters  in  New  York,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  William 
glees  and  Edgar  VV.  Garbisch  as  vice- 
presidents,  and  Carleton  Healy  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

John  A.  Scott  will  head  all  art  de¬ 
partment  activities  and  Leslie  S.  Pearl 
^omes  copy  chief. 

All  of  the  new  appointees  have  been 
with  the  Getchell  organization  for  some 
time. 

Lion  Oil  IncreMM  Budget 

Lion  Oil  Refining  Co.  announces  that 
its  appropriation  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  1934  will  be  the  largest  it 
has  ever  made.  About  50  papers  will 
be  used.  The  list  includes  the  metro¬ 
politan  papers  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  also 
small  dailies  and  weeklies  in  towns 
where  the  company  has  bulk  plants  and 
retail  outlets.  Colonel  T.  H.  Barton, 
president  of  the  company,  reports  that 
pllonage  has  increased  steadily  since 
the  company  first  started  using  news¬ 
paper  advertising  three  years  ago. 
Sdcliffe-Scott-Haun  Associates,  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  place  tbe  advertising 

Cahill  Takes  Federal  Post 

Edward  W.  Cahill,  president  of  the 
Cahill  Advertising  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  for  25  years  closely  identified 
with  advertising  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  that  city,  has  been  appointed 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  for  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Mr.  Cahill  was  sworn  in  Jan 
18.  According  to  his  business  asso¬ 
ciates.  Mr.  Cahill  plans  to  continue  as 
president  of  the  agency. 


Larger  Delco  Budget 

The  Delco  Appliance  .Corporation, 
General  Motors  subsidiary,  will  sub¬ 
stantially  increase  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  this  year,  it  was.  revealed  by  R. 
F.  Giddy  Giddey,  Detroit  regional 
sales  manager,  at  a  meeting  of  dealers 
and  salesmen  in  Detroit  recently. 
“Newspapers  will  continue  to  have  pre¬ 
ference  over  all  other  mediums,”  Mr. 
Giddy  said. 

Chicago  Special*  to  Meet 

The  February  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  of  Chicago  will 
be  held  Feb.  12  at  which  time  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  discuss  circulation  guarantees 
and  the  90-day  cancellation  clause  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Executives  to  counteract 
possible  inflation. 

Wrigley  to  Use  Comics 

Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company,  Chicago, 
will  use  Hearst’s  Comic  Puck  section 
with  half-page  color  comic  advertising 
copy,  beginning  Feb.  18,  together  with 
some  other  Sunday  paper  color  comic 
sedions.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  is  placing  the  Wrigley 
color  comic  advertising. 

Gets  Everfast  Fahric*  Account 

The  advertising  of  Everfast  wash 
fabrics,  N.  Erlanger,  Blumgart  &  Co., 
Inc.,  57  Worth  street.  New  York,  has 
been  plac^  with  Alfred  J.  Silberstein, 
Inc.  This  agency,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  handled  the  advertising  for 
the  Earl-Glo  division  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany. 

Mills  Join*  Comic  Advertising 

LeRoy  G.  Mills,  formerly  in  charge 
M  the  eastern  office  of  Bertolet  & 
I^on,  Inc.,  publisher’s  representatives, 
IS  now  associated  with  the  Comic  Sec¬ 
tion  Advertising  Corp.,  4817  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York. 

Sisson  Take*  New  Job 

Arthur  ^  Sisson,  formerly  with  the 
r.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency, 
of  Boston,  has  joined  Wood,  Put- 
aatn  &  Wood  Co.  of  the  same  city. 


FLORISTS  PLAN  CAMPAIGN 

Plans  for  a  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  floral  industry  were  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  27  from  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Florists  Telegraphic 
Delivery  .Association  at  Detroit.  Frank 
J.  Baker,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the 
association,  stated  that  the  popular  ad¬ 
vertising  slogan,  “Say  it  with  Flowers,” 
will  again  be  used.  The  campaign  is 
being  completed  by  Brooke,  Smith  & 
French,  Inc.,  Detroit  agency. 

Liquor  Advertising  Ruling 

•According  to  an  opinion  recently 
handed  to  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Board  of 
.Aldermen  by  City  Counsel  Charles  F. 
Lynch,  all  advertisements  of  intentions 
to  make  application  for  liquor  vending 
licenses  must  be  made  in  a  newspaper 
published  in  Paterson  and  must  appear 
in  the  English  language.  The  opinum 
developed  from  placement  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  newspaper  printed  partly 
in  Italian. 

Bryn  to  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald 

Oscar  M.  Bryn,  13  years  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Inc.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Bryn  and  Charles 
F.  Kuoni,  present  art  director,  will  col¬ 
laborate. 


NEW  IDEA  IN  DOG  FOODS 

.A  new  merchandising  idea  in  dog 
food  was  introduced  recently  by  John 
Morrell  &  Co..  Ottumwa,  la.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Red  Heart  dog  food.  In 
newspaper  copy  appearing  twice  a  week 
in  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St. 
Louis,  Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass., 
it  offered  three  different  diets  for  regu¬ 
lar  feeding  of  dogs.  Diet  “.A”  consists 
of  food  with  a  beef  flavor;  diet  "B” 
is  a  fish  food ;  and  diet  “C”  contains 
cheese.  Each  food  contains  cereals  and 
vegetables  also.  In  addition  to  the 
newspaper  advertising,  the  company  is 
featuring  Bob  Becker,  Chicago  Trihunc 
outdoors  editor,  in  a  twice  weekly  radio 
program  over  stations  WGN.  KSTP, 
KMOX  and  WBZ-WBZA.  The  news¬ 
paper  copy  contains  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  “varied  diet”  for  dogs  as 
well  as  the  Becker  radio  program.  The 
campaign  is  being  directed  by  the 
Chicago  office  of  Henri,  Hurst  & 
McDonald,  Inc. 

Jordan  Heads  Coast  Group 

Fred  M.  Jordan,  vice-president  and 
Pacific  Coast  head  of  Hanff-Metzger 
advertising  agency,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Los  .Angeles  section  of  the 
Pacific  .Association  of  .Advertising 
.Agencies  at  the  recent  annual  meeting. 


BEVERAGE  ACCOUNTS 

Clinton  Distilleries  Corp.,  Clinton, 
Mass.,  to  Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Boston. 

Connecticut  M'ine  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  to  Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Boston. 

Edward  Fry  Co.,  Detroit,  to  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

Granada  Vineyard,  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  to  Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Boston. 

Maryland  Wine  &  Li(|uor  Co.,  157 
West  Madison  street,  Chicago,  to  R. 
W.  Sayre  Agency,  Chicago. 

T.  Noirot,  Inc.,  220  West  19th  street. 
New  York  City,  to  Vredenburgh-Kcn- 
nedy  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Old  Carnegie  Brewery,  Carnegie,  Pa., 
to  Walker  &  Downing,  Pittsburgh. 

Pisco  Punch,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  to 
Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  San  Francisco. 

Silver  Shield  Dry  Gin  &  Captain 
Kidd  Whiskey,  to  Harry  Feigelbaum 
.Advertising  Agency,  1420  Widener 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Sherry’s  Chateau  W'ines,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  to  Gotham  .Advertising 
Agency,  New  York  City. 

"Romantic  Texas”  Group  Formed 

Romantic  Texas  is  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  by  business  men  and 
others  to  advertise  Te.xas  as  a  resort 
state. 


ADVERTISING  BOUGHT 


by  ADVERTISING  MEN? 


The  Advertising  Manager  and  the  Agency  make  up  the  schedule. 
But  how  many  Vice  Presidents  and  Sales  Executives  and  Directors 
and  Production  heads  have  their  say  before  it’s  oked  ? 

These  executives  aren’t  "advertising  men.”  They’ll  tell  you  so 
themselves.  Even  when  space  salesmen  try  to  call  on  them,  they 
refer  them  to  the  Advertising  Manager  .  . . 

But  when  the  schedule  comes  up  for  discussion,  they’re  very  much 
present. 

These  men  must  be  told  your  story — and  told  it  regularly  enough 
to  stay  sold  on  it.  They  must  be  told  your  story  in  a  magazine  with 
a  broad  enough  business  appeal  to  attract  the  top  executives  in  all 
branches  of  business  and  industrial  endeavor — a  magazine  such 
as  BUSINESS  WEEK,  bought  by  89,561*  key  men — and  read  by 
them  today,  when  business  news  is  the  most  important  of  all 
reading  matter. 


•Dec.  30.  1933.  A.B.C. 


If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber,  send 
for  sample  copy  to  Business  Week 
Service  Department,  330  West  42  nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  WEEK 

McGRAW-HILL  PUBLICATION 
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AD- VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


STUDY  of  the  advertising  agency  and 
its  commission  system,  undertaken 
by  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  as  a  sequel  to  the  Young  report 
last  May,  will  probably  take  all  this 
spring  and  summer,  according  to  Allyn 
B.  Mclmire,  president  of  the  A.  N.  A. 
Speaking  at  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York,  Jan.  31,  he  took  time  off 
afterward  to  tell  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  there  was  no  expectation  of  any 
report  in  the  near  future.  September, 
he  thought,  will  see  the  completion  of 
the  project. 

“I  can  only  report  progress,”  he  said. 
“The  study  is  going  ahead  on  schedule 
and  good  work  is  being  done  in  bringing 
together  all  relevant  facts,  but  nothing 
else  can  be  said  about  it.” 

*  ♦  » 


Likewise,  progress  toward  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  proposed  advertising 
agency  code  was  reported  this  week  by 
John  Bemon,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
While  he  had  little  to  say  about  details, 
it  was  evident  that  for  the  first  time  in 
months  there  was  real  expectation  of 
completing  a  final  draft  of  the  code  and 
getting  it  before  the  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  near  future.  Difficulties 
in  arranging  the  administration  of  the 
code  still  loom  as  an  obstacle,  but  it 
was  intimated  that  the  obstacle  did  not 
seem  as  formidable  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 


T  T  S  not  only  Gimbels  that  “tells  the 
A  truth.”  Here  are  some  items  from 
a  recent  12-column  spread  published  by 
Levines,  of  Lubbock,  Tex. : 

“All  wool  coat  sweaters  for  wear  in 
your  office  (we  suggest  at  night  time) 
but  then  you  might  find  one  quite  nice 
.  .  .  and  a  bargain  if  you  do.” 

“Single  blankets,  each  44c.  Size  66x76 
isn’t  long  enough  for  people  of  West 
Texas,  but  if  you’re  short  or  lie  crooked 
at  night,  here  is  a  bargain  in  single 
cotton  blankets.” 

“Men’s  belt  straps,  each  9c.  About 
two  years  ago  a  clerk  sold  two  the 
day_  they  came  in — and  our  buyer  got 
excited  and  wired  for  all  the  factory 
had— now  we  offer  them  for  9c.  Just 
want  enough  to  pay  for  the  telegram.” 

“Ladies’  fur-trim  coats,  $3.99.  Some 
people  call  it  fur,  but  the  animal  it 
comes  from  sleeps  by  day  and  barks  at 
night— you  guessed  it.  Please  shake  us 
loose  from  them  at  only  $3.99.” 

“Pajamas,  each  44c.  We  were  nerts 
to  buy  them  in  short  sleeves  .  .  .  every¬ 
body  out  here  likes  longies.” 

The  occasion  was  the  store’s  “Mis¬ 
takes  of  1933”  sale,  designed  to  clean 
out  all  the  buyers’  mistakes  of  the  year 
before.  The  sale  closed  with  a  gain  of 
^  per  cent  over  last  year,  according  to 
Hugh  R.  Norman,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal,  who 
calls  the  copy  to  our  attention.  A  simi¬ 
lar  sale  was  held  a  year  before  and 
proved  a  tremendous  success,  he  says. 

*  *  * 


ADVERTISING  REVIEW  COM 
MITTEE,  composed  of  leading  ad 
vertisers,  agents,  and  publishers,  ha 
undertaken  its  first  action  in  the  cas( 
of  an  advertiser  charged  with  violatioi 
of  the  copy  code  set  up  a  year  ago  bi 
the  Association  of  National  Advertiser 
and  the  American  Association  of  Adver 
tising  Agencies. 

The_  nature  of  the  committee’s  actioi 
was  discreetly  veiled,  however,  and  un 
less  there  should  be  a  verdict  of  “Guilty' 
or  its  equivalent,  there  is  little  likeli 
hood  of  any  announcement  concerninj 
the  case.  Obviously  the  committee  i 
swking  to  make  itself  more  of  a  con 
ciliation  board  than  a  supreme  court. 


An  advertising  attack  on  bootleggers, 
^  if  carried  on  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  “would 
accomplish  what  enforcement  officers 
failed  to  do  during  the  prohitntion  era,” 
suggests  V.  M.  Culver,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
To  illustrate  his  idea,  here  is  a  repro¬ 


duction  of  a  page  advertisement  which 
he  developed,  and  which  appeared  in 
the  Advertiser  Jan.  7: 


The  Reign  of  This  Man  is  Over! 


Sixteen  of  the  24  licensed  liquor 
dealers  in  Honolulu  signed  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  paid  $12.50  each  for 
its  insertion. 

The  appeal  is  mostly  to  patriotism, 
with  a  jigger  of  self-interest,  to  wit: 
“Don’t  buy  liquor  from  bootleggers. 
Buy  it  from  legitimate  dealers.  Each 
package  of  liquor  carries  a  govern¬ 
ment  stamp.  That  money  goes  into  the 
U.  S.  Treasury.  .  .  .  Suppose  ‘Oke’ 
is  cheaper?  Wouldn’t  you  rather  pay 
a  little  more  and  be  assured  of  getting 
‘good  stuff’  instead  of  gambling  with 
your  health?  Wouldn’t  you  rather  pay 
a  little  more  and  know  that  your  pur¬ 
chase  is  enabling  some  man  to  hold 
a  job?” 

Similar  argument  has  been  made  by 
the  Advertiser  editorially. 

*  *  * 

NATURE  of  this  year’s  cooperative 
campaign  for  sale  of  electric 
cooking  ranges,  will  be  determined 
within  a  few  weeks,  it  was  said  this 
week  at  the  Edison  Electric  Institute. 
With  a  year  of  preliminary  work  and 
local  organization  behind  them,  the  na¬ 
tional  electric  cookery  council  is  to 
carry  on  an  expanded  program,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  program^  will  in¬ 
clude  consumer  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  magazines,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood.  The  cookery  campaign,  un¬ 
like  that  carried  on  for  electric  refrig¬ 
erators  in  recent  years,  cannot  take  in 
all  cities,  since  it  must  be  concentrated 
where  there  are  favorable  rates  for 
current;  and  this  fact  is  a  powerful 
argument  for  the  placing  of  consumer 
advertising  in  selected  cities  rather  than 
in  national  magazines. 

«  *  * 


Success  of  the  electric  refrigerator 
manufacturers  in  pushing  their 
sales  figures  up  despite  the  depression 
sets  an  enviable  example  before  the 
cookery  men.  Sales  in  1933  reached  a 
total  of  1,065.105  household  units,  ac¬ 
cording  to  final  tabulations,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  refrigerator  makers  is 
reflected  in  the  burst  of  current  an¬ 
nouncements  about  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  and  enlarged  sales 
programs. 

"The  Electric  Refrigeration  Bureau 
will  continue  activities  for  at  least  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  according  to 
C.  E.  Greenwood,  commercial  director 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  various  appliance 
campaigns.  These  activities  will  in¬ 
clude  field  work,  advertising  in  trade 
publications,  maintenance  of  the  bureau 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information, 
setting  of  quotas  and  publishing  of  sta¬ 
tistics  on  sales. 

*  *  # 


The  third  campaign,  that  for  better 
lighting,  is  going  ahead  on  the  same 
scale  as  that  of  the  last  quarter  in  1933. 
In  many  cities  newspaper  copy  is  based 
on  the  “sight-meter,”  which  measures 


the  amount  of  light  wherever  it  is 
placed.  This  campaign  does  not  include 
a  national  advertising  fund.  Electrical 
utilities  are  doing  much  of  the  adver¬ 
tising,  aided  in  some  cases  by  dealers 
in  lamps  and  bulbs. 

During  the  summer  months  the 
lighting  campaign  will  be  temporarily 
replac^  with  a  campaign  for  table 
cooking  appliances.  This,  however,  is 
entirely  separate  from  campaign  for 
electric  ranges. 


WASHER  SALES  GAIN 


December  Shipments  Were  55,630 
Units,  Greatest  in  History 

Shipments  of  household  washing  ma¬ 
chines  during  December  by  members  of 
the  American  Washing  Machine  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  amounted  to  55,- 
630  units,  the  largest  total  for  that 
month  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
J.  R.  Bohnen,  secretary,  Chicago,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Shipments  were 
121  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  for  De¬ 
cember,  1932. 

Ihe  improvement  was  the  ninth  con¬ 
secutive  monthly  gain  in  comparison 
with  shipments  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  preceding  year. 


Golf  Association  Elects 

Advertising  Golf  Association  of  San 
Francisco  elected  the  following  officers 
last  week:  E.  B.  Skinner,  Martin  Can- 
tine  Company,  president;  Claude  Beatty, 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Robert  T.  Van  Nordern,  Emil 
Brisacher  &  Staff,  treasurer;  Gerald 
B.  Todd,  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc., 
secretary. 


Sheaffer  Pen  Elastern  Manager 

V\’.  D.  Evans,  for  several  years  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer 
Pen  Co.  of  Canada,  has  been  appointed 
eastern  manager  of  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer 
Pen  Company  with  headquarters  at  16 
East  34th  street.  New  York.  Mr.  Evans 
succeeds  H.  D.  Jones.  J.  E.  Sweeney 
continues  as  eastern  sales  manager. 

Join*  Young  Agency 

Mrs.  Ella  I.  Leonard,  well-known  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  expert,  has 
been  appointed  to  head  the  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertising  department  of  Young 
Advertising  Agency,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Leonard  will  specialize  in  sales 
and  media  problems  of  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant. 


Named  Nath  Sale*  Manager 

Courtesy  Johnson,  formerly  on  the 
executive  sales  staff  of  General  Motors 
Corporation  and  previous  to  that  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  Hudson  Motor 
Company,  was  this  week  appointed  sales 
manager  for  Nash  and  Lafayette  auto¬ 
mobiles,  manufactured  by  Nash  Motor 
Company. 


Needham  &  Grohmann  Move* 

Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  has  moved 
from  11  West  42nd  street  to  larger 
quarters  at  500  Fifth  avenue,  suite  No. 
2222-4.  The  telephone  numbers  remain 
the  same  PEnnsylvania  6 — 3212-3-4. 


Radiobar  Appoint*  Tuthill  Agency 

Radiobar  Company  of  America,  Los 
.Angeles  and  New  York  City,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Tuthill  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  to  direct  the  Eastern  adver¬ 
tising  of  its  radio  and  bar  combination. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  eover  tU*  great  State  yon  Must 
uae  the  leaden; 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (EyenlnE) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Publiahed  by  the  oldeat  bonne**  inatitntion 
in  Tesa*. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

Nmtionmt  AcprMfnIaltM* 

Sew  York  Chieago  Detroit  San  Franejaea 


AGENCY  MEN  APPOINTED 

Jay  H.  Skinner,  president  of  tht 
Skinner  Advertising  Agency,  Houstoj, 
Tex.,  has  been  named  vice-chairman  oi 
the  magazine  committee  of  the  Hous. 
ton  Chamber  of  Ck>mmerce,  and  H. 
Wirt  Steele,  vice-president  of  the  same 
agency,  is  chairman  of  the  cleariog 
committee  of  the  group  work  section 
of  the  Houston  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  _ 

New  Detroit  Agency 

Incorporation  of  the  Bes-Thom  Nov- 
elty  Advertising  Corporation,  Transpor- 
tation  Building,  Detroit,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  company  is  to  serve  as 
an  advertising  agency,  with  capital  stock 
of  50,000  shares  at  $10  a  share,  $10,OM 
being  subscribed  ancl  $1,000  paid  in. 


Join*  McCann-Erick*on 

Howard  J.  Meermans,  formerly  exec¬ 
utive  vice-president  of  Paul  Teas,  Inc, 
Cleveland,  has  joined  the  Cleveland  of¬ 
fice  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  ac¬ 
count  manager.  Mr.  Meermans  was  a 
member  of  the  McCann-Erickson  or¬ 
ganization  from  1919  to  1928. 


Caffey  Join*  Ro**iter 

W.  P.  Caffey,  formerly  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  has  joined 
Ralph  Rossiter,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Mr.  Caffey  was  also 
formerly  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  and 
advertising  manager  of  Durium  Prod¬ 
ucts.  _ 

Toepfer  Named  Space  Buyer 
Carl  A.  Toeofer  has  been  appointed 
space  buyer  for  Cramer-Krasselt  Com¬ 
pany,  Milwaukee  advertising  agency,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of 
Charles  M.  Daniell,  who  died  Jan.  11, 

1934. _ 

Liquor  Account  to  Gla*er 
Louis  Glaser,  Inc.,  Boston  advertising 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  account  of  the  Readville 
Distilleries,  Inc.,  of  Readville,  Mass. 
This  company  features  Club  Royal  Dry 
Gin. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publishers*  Representative 


NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select  group 
of  Metropolitan  Evening 
Newspapers 


Small  List 

Individual  Service 

110  E.  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


“HOME  ECONOMICS” 


THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


Over  300  deily  new*pepen  ere 
conducting  "Home  Economics 
Cooking  Schools  this  year'" 
THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON. 


'  -o 

Booking  Now /or 
1934  Spring  Season 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Ave.  New  Yo*  CHy 
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EaiS’  WILL  CHANGES 
CREATE  PROBLEM 

PublUkes^  and  Pressroom  Expert 

Crossed  Out  Many  Provisions — 

G.  H.  Mirick  and  J.  T.  McGrath 
Named  Administrators 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  29 — Judge 
Frederick  H.  Chamberlain  in  Worces¬ 
ter  county  probate  court  on  Jan.  27 
appointed  George  H.  Mirick  and  John 
T.  McGrath  as  special  administrators 
of  the  estate  of  Theodore  T.  Ellis, 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
JVruJ  and  president  of  the  New  En¬ 
gland  Fibre  Blanket  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
who  died  in  London  Feb.  6. 

Appointment  of  these  administrators 
was  in  compliance  with  a  petition  filed 
by  Mrs.  Ellis,  Mr.  McGrath,  general 
manager  of  the  blanket  company,  and 
Mr.  Mirick,  Mr.  Ellis’  attorney,  fol¬ 
lowing  creation  of  a  situation  said  to 
be  unique  in  the  history  of  Worces¬ 
ter  county  probate  court,  in  that 
Mr.  Ellis  apparently  had  attempted  to 
nullify  most  of  the  provisions  of  his 
will  by  crossing  them  out. 

The  petition  listed  as  the  only  heirs, 
besides  Mrs.  Ellis,  two  brothers,  Frank 
E.  and  Charles  H.  Ellis,  both  of  this 
city,  and  asked  that  the  will  made  in 
1927  be  disallowed. 

The  administrators  will  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  New  England  F'ibre 
Blanket  Co.  and  look  after  Mr.  Ellis’ 
other  interests  pending  distribution  of 
the  estate. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  not  in 
any  way  involved  in  Mr.  Ellis’  will, 
Col.  Knox  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“Specific  provision  was  made  in  the 
original  agreement  as  to  control  of  the 
DailyNews  in  event  of  Mr.  Ellis’  death,” 
stated  Col.  Knox.  “The  situation  is  not 
changed  in  any  respect,  and  control  of 
the  paper  continues  under  my  direction.” 

Value  of  the  estate  was  not  indicated. 
If  the  will  is  disallowed,  the  law  speci¬ 
fies  that  the  widow  shall  receive  the 
first  §5,000  and  one-half  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  estate.  The  other  half 
would  be  divided  among  the  other  heirs, 
in  this  case,  the  two  brothers.  The 
Ellis  estate,  “Knollwood,”  will  go  to 
Mrs.  Ellis  in  any  event,  it  is  stated. 
The  estate  is  assessed  at  $215,000. 

.^11  except  three  bequests  in  the  will 
had  been  crossed  out  by  marking  a  pen¬ 
ciled  cross  over  the  typewritten  instru¬ 
ment.  Those  not  crossed  out  were : 
A  §10,000  trust  fund  for  a  cousin, 
Alfred  J.  Singleton,  in  England,  which 
goes  to  his  children  upon  Mr.  Single¬ 
ton’s  death;  a  $30,000  trust  fund  for 
Mr.  Ellis’  brother  Charles,  and  a  $250 
bluest  to  each  employe  of  the  New 
England  Fibre  Blanket  Co. 

The  trust  fund  for  Charles  Ellis 
originally  was  $25,000,  but  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $30,000  by  pencil.  F'rom  the 
income  Charles  will  receive  $100  a 
month  for  life,  with  the  principal  going 
to  Memorial  hospital,  W  orcester,  upon 
his  death. 

The  original  copy  of  the  will  showed 
that  Mr.  Ellis  left  $250  to  each  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  New  England  Fibre 
Bl^ket  Co.  for  each  year  the  employe 
had  worked  for  the  company.  In 
peiKil,  however,  this  had  been  changed 
to  $250  for  each  employe. 

Other  bequests,  each  of  which  later 
had  been  crossed  out  in  pencil,  were : 

All  of  the  deceased’s  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  except  his  money,  stocks,  bonds 
and  certificates,  to  Mrs.  Ellis.  He  also 
created  for  her  a  $500,000  trust  fund, 
stipulating  that  she  be  paid  the  income 
quarterly.  On  her  death  the  fund  was 
to  go  to  Memorial  hospital,  Worcester, 

.To  his  brother,  F'rank,  $1,000;  to  a 
niece,  Gertrude  West,  $500;  to  a 
nephew,  Walter  Fearnley,  $500;  and 
|25,000  in  trust  to  an  aunt,  Sarah  A. 
“^tley,  in  Southport,  England. 

To  John  T.  McGrath,  general  man- 
|!8er  of  the  New  England  Fibre 
Blanket  Co.,  $5,000.  The  original  be- 
9ne^was  $10,000,  but  was  reduced  to 
♦5,000  in  pencil. 

To  George  W.  Martin,  Mr.  Ellis’ 


chauffeur,  $1,000.  This  bequest  orig¬ 
inally  was  ^.000,  but  later  was  reduc^ 
in  pencil. 

.A  §100,000  trust  fund  to  send  gradu¬ 
ates  of  W’orcester  public  schools  to 
colleges,  preferably  technical  schools. 

To  Alemorial  hospital,  all  his  shares 
in  the  New  England  Fibre  Blanket  Co. 
and  all  the  residue  of  the  estate,  which, 
with  the  trust  fund  for  his  brother  and 
his  widow,  on  their  deaths,  and  the 
shares  in  the  New  England  Fibre 
Blanket  Co.,  would  go  to  make  up  a 
“Theodore  T.  Ellis  Fund.”  From  this 
fund,  he  stipulated,  the  hospital  trus¬ 
tees  were  to  establish  a  ward  at  the 
hospital  to  be  known  as  the  “Theodore 
T.  Ellis  Ward  for  Women  and 
Children.” 

Income  from  the  rest  of  the  fund  was 
to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ward,  he  added. 

He  named,  and  later  crossed  out,  the 
Worcester  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  as  ex¬ 
ecutor  and  trustee. 


PROPAGANDIST  SUING 
CUTTEN  FOR  $50,000 

John  R.  Mauff  Say*  Hi*  Service*  in 
Attacking  U.  S.  Farm  Board  and 
Defending  Speculator*  Were 
Not  Paid  For 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Jan.  30 — John  K.  Mauff, 
former  secretary  and  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  told  of 
his  activities  as  propagandist  and 
“ghost  writer”  for  Arthur  W.  Cutten, 
grain  broker,  here  yesterday  in  his  suit 
against  the  broker  for  $50,000  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  his  services. 

“Mr.  Mauff  was  hired  because  of  his 
influence  and  contacts  with  President 
Hoover,  with  whom  he  was  closely  as¬ 
sociated  when  Mr.  Hoover  was  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,”  said  Mauff’s  at¬ 
torney  in  his  opening  statement  to  the 
jury.  “He  was  hired  to  create  public 
opinion  and  to  obtain  more  favorable 
rules  for  the  buying  side  in  the  grain 
market.” 

Mauff,  in  his  testimony,  did  not  re¬ 
veal  any  actual  contacts  with  the  for¬ 
mer  President.  He  said,  however,  that 
he  interviewed  several  United  States 
senators  in  Cutten’s  offices,  telling  them 
what  Cutten  desired,  and  assisted  in 
writing  biographical  articles  on  Cut- 
ten’s  life  which  appeared  in  the  Satttr- 
day  Evening  Post,  in  which  he  tried 
to  insert  propaganda. 

“In  the  spring  of  1932  Mr.  Cutten 
asked  me  for  a  .series  of  forceful  ar¬ 
ticles  requested  of  him  by  an  Omaha 
broadcasting  station,”  said  the  plaintiff. 
“These  articles  were,  on  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  strongly  antagonistic  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  farm  board.  He  wrote  not  a  syl¬ 
lable  himself,  but  he  said,  after  reading 
them :  ‘Good  work,  John.  Give  ’em  hell.’ 

“In  August,  1932,  I  was  ill  at  home 
with  a  heart  attack  when  Mr.  Cutten 
phoned  me  and  told  me  Boydeii  Sparkes, 
a  Saturday  Evening  Post  special  writer, 
was  in  town  and  wanted  a  series  of 
articles  about  him.  Cutten  said  it  was 
an  opportunity  for  him  to  get  these 
articles  before  the  public,  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  the  speculator  as  a  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  market. 

“Although  I  did  not  actually  write  the 
articles,  my  suggestions  were  evident 
in  them.  After  being  shown  the  first 
draft  by  Mr.  Sparkes,  Mr.  Cutten  said 
that  they  did  not  contain  as  much 
propaganda  as  he  had  wanted,  but  Mr. 
Sparkes  told  him  he  had  to  put  in  the 
human  interest  angle  to  get  the  public 
interested.” 


PRESS  AND  LAW-ENFORCEMENT 

Newspaper  monopolies  in  certain 
cities,  which  have  “stifled  public  discus¬ 
sion,”  were  held  a  cause  of  much  of 
this  country’s  law-enforcement  troubles 
by  .Alex  H.  Washburn,  editor  and  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Hope  (Ark.)  Star,  in  an 
address  Jan.  26  before  the  Hope  Rotary 
Club.  “It  takes  a  thinking  public  to 
make  sound  law,”  he  said,  “and  it  takes 
vigorous  editorial  comment  and  news 
presentation  to  rouse  the  public  so  it 
will  do  some  thinking.” 


Chicago  tribune- new  york  news  syndicate 


FIHSIS 

CHECK  the  trend  of  today’s  comics  against  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  list!  You’ll 
find  the  trail-blazer  of  every  new  development  repre¬ 
sented  there  and  already  well-established  in  the  public 
preference!  Feature  the  originator’s  features  and  you’ll 
have  the  jump  on  the  field! 

HALF-PAGE 
COMICS  IN  COLOR 


Foreseeing  the  increase  of  color  comics  advertising, 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 
offered  the  successful  half-page  color  comic.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  available  in  half-page  size  (also  tabloid) : 


SMITTY  TINY  TIM 

STREAKY  WHITE  BOY 

LITTLE  JOE  A  STRAIN  ON 
THE  FAMILY  TIE 


SWEENEY  &  SON 
SMILIN’  JACK 
TEENIE  WEENIES 


DICK  TRACY,  PIONEER 
DETECTIVE  STRIP 


This  syndicate  takes  pardonable  pride  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  original  detective  strip,  now  subject 
of  frank  and  unashamed  imitation.  The  biggest  hit 
in  years! 


ORPHAN  ANNIE,  “DOWN 
BUT  NOT  OUT”  ORIGINAL 


This  amazingly-pKjpular  strip  with  its  narrative  of 
smiles  and  tears  was  an  overnight  hit  and  enjoys  an 
avid  year-in-year-out  following!  Another  trail- 
blazing  original! 


WINNIE  WINKLE 
(SECRET  AGENT!) 


This  brand-new  development  in  the  life  of  the  ever- 
popular  steno  bids  fair  to  stir  up  more  comment 
than  any  of  the  past  adventures  that  have  endeared 
Winnie  to  millions! 


PHONE,  WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR  PROOFS  AND  PRICES 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 
NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

News  Building  NEW  YORK  MUrray  Hill  2- 
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JOHN  CLUBB,  59,  DIES; 
FAMED  CARTOONIST 


(jf^bttuary 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Newspaper  Artist, 
Known  Nationally,  Had  Refused 
Many  Offers  to  Work 
Elsewhere 


John  Scott  Clubb,  Rochester  (X.  Y.) 
T imes-Ll nion  and  Gannett  Newspaper 
cartoonist,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 


John  Scott  Clnbb 


home  in  Rochester  Jan.  28.  He  was  59 
years  old. 

Mr.  Qubb’s  cartoons  were  well- 
known  throughout  the  state  and  nation¬ 
ally.  His  crackerbox  philosopher  "Joel 
Ilaggs,  He  Sez,  Sez  He,”  ti^  in  with 
his  childhood  days  in  Hall,  Ontario 
c<iunty.  New  York,  and  was  one  of  his 
most  popular  characterizations. 

His  cartoons  on  local  and  national 
matters  attracted  wide  attention,  due  in 
part  to  the  fidelity  of  his  portraits,  and 
he  received  many  offers  to  leave 
Rochester,  but  never  did  so.  The  kindly 
humor  always  present  in  his  drawings 
was  another  factor  that  made  his  work 
pt)pular. 

.\fter  a  preliminary  schooling  Mr. 
Clubb  spent  several  years  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  .Art  .Academy  and  the  .Art  Stu¬ 
dents’  League  of  New  York.  He  went 
to  Rochester  in  1900,  determined  to  be 
a  cartoonist,  worked  several  months 
without  pay  on  the  Herald,  and  at 
length  was  placed  on  the  jwyroll. 
I'wenty-six  years  later  when  the 
Herald  suspended  he  went  to  the  Times- 
L’nion. 

In  1929  he  wrote  a  thumbnail  auto¬ 
biography  for  the  Gantvetteer.  Gannett 
liouse  organ,  in  which  he  said: 

“I  spend  my  time  every  day  reading, 
thinking,  worrying,  stewing,  fretting 
and  working,  besides  hoping  and  pray¬ 
ing  that  some  day  I  shall  draw  my  ‘best 
cartoon.’  ” 

Interment  was  in  Hall,  N.  Y.,  his 
birthplace. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Katherine 
Kenwick  Clubb,  whom  he  married  in 
1903;  a  daughter,  Klizabeth,  and  a 
brother,  Charles  Oubb  of  Hall. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  in  a  tribute  to  the 
cartoonist  said: 

“.Artist  though  he  was,  first  of  all 
he  was  a  newspaperman.  Some  of  us 
know  out  of  what  travail  much  of  his 
best  work  was  born.  It  meant  sleepless 
nights,  hours  of  painstaking  toil  over 
his  drafting  board.  No  detail  was  too 
exacting,  no  hours  too  long  to  devote 
to  his  work  which  was  a  part  of  his 
religion.  Talented,  shy,  unassuming, 
kindly,  modest,  whimsical,  shrewd, 
thoughtful — these  arc  only  a  few  of  the 
qualities  that  characterized  the  man  we 
all  so  admired  and  loved.” 


WILLIAM  E.  MYERS,  69,  for  17 
years  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Labor  Advocate,  died  at  his  home  there, 
Jan.  30.  His  wife  and  two  sons  sur¬ 
vive. 

A.  W.  Hoffman, 71,  Kingston  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Freeman  managing  editor,  died 
Jan.  28  after  an  illness  of  .several 
months.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  newspapermen  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  and  had  been  with  Ulster 
county  newspapers  for  more  than  a 
half  century,  most  of  this  time  on  the 
Daily  Freeman. 

Edward  H.  VVagnfji,  69,  accountant 
and  pioneer  auditor  of  the  .Associated 
Press,  died  Jan.  28  at  his  home  in  Long 
Beach,  California,  following  a  brief 
illness. 

George  Harvey  Uhl.  30.  well-known 
San  Francisco  newspaper  man,  and  for 
past  six  years  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  editorial  staff,  died 
Jan.  26  following  a  brief  illness.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Chronicle  staff  he  had 
been  with  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
the  Sacramento  Union,  the  Oakland 
Tribune  and  with  newspapers  in  Fresno. 
He  was  also  a  successful  contributor  to 
the  fiction  magazines.  He  is  survived 
by  his  parents. 

Charles  Jay,  47,  Detroit  advertising 
man.  died  in  Mercy  hospital.  Monroe. 
Mich.,  Jan.  23  of  injuries  received  when 
struck  by  an  automobile. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cheesmax,  wife  of 
Joseph  R.  Cheesman.  publiser  of  the 
Burlington  (N.  J.)  Daily  Enterfirise, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  in  her  sleep  Jan. 
27. 

Ebexezer  Cl’tlf.r  Huntington,  83, 
former  editor  and  owner  of  the  IVindom 
(Minn.)  Reporter,  died  Jan.  21  in  Los 
.Angeles.  Mr.  Huntington  went  to  Los 
.Angeles  10  years  ago  when  he  retired 
after  45  years’  service  with  the  Re- 
IKjrter. 

Dr.  George  H.  Heald,  73,  associate 
editor  of  Life  and  Health,  a  magazine, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  Takoma 
Park,  Md.,  after  a  long  illness.  His 
wife  and  a  daughter  survive. 


WALTER  A.  DE ALEY  DIES 
IN  DALLAS,  TEX. 


EDWARD  W.  GRANGE 


EC 


.Alfred  James  Gaudette,  49,  sales 
manager  of  the  .Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company,  died  in  Toronto,  Jan. 
24,  after  two-month  illness.  He  was 
born  at  Calabogie,  Renfrew  County,  and 
started  his  career  in  the  paper  industry 
with  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company. 

Harry  .A.  Smith,  75,  for  51  years 
with  the  circulation  dpeartment  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  died  in  his  sleep 
Jan.  25  at  his  home  in  Camden,  N.  J.. 
of  a  heart  attack.  .Although  under  the 
care  of  a  physician  for  several  weeks 
he  worked  up  until  the  day  before  his 
death. 

F.  P.  Williams.  74,  veteran  Chicago 
reporter  for  Dun  &  Brad.street  and  one 
of  the  oldest  financial  news  gatherers 
in  the  city  died  Jan.  25  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 


Martyn  Johnson,  51,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Dial,  literary  magazine, 
died  in  Los  Angeles,  Jan.  22.  He 
started  his  career  with  the  Chicago  In¬ 
ter-Ocean  and  in  1914  acquired  the  Dial, 
which  he  published  in  Chicago  until 
1917  when  he  moved  the  headquarters 
to  New  York.  He  sold  the  magazine  in 
1920,  and  it  suspended  publication  in 
1929. 


INSURANCE  ACCOUNT  TO  AYER 

The  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford. 
Conn.,  has  placed  its  advertising  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  PhiladeljAia. 


Dr.  Hazlitt  .A.  Cuppy,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  magazine 
PMic  Opinion  from  1898  to  1906,  and 
at  one  time  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Herald,  died  in  San  Francisco  Jan.  26. 
He  was  80  years  old. 

Millard  Fillmore  Cook,  79,  for  63 
years  with  the  advertising  accounting 
department  of  the  New  York  Sun,  died 
at  his  home  in  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  Jan.  26. 
He  traced  his  ancestry  back  to  William 
Brewster,  who  came  to  America  in  the 
Mayflower.  He  joined  the  Sun  when 
he  was  16.  .An  uncle.  Thomas  Cook, 
was  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
newspajier  at  that  time. 


Vice-President  of  A.  H,  Belo  Corp. 
and  Sponsor  of  Radio  Broadcast¬ 
ing  in  Dallas,  Was  43 
Years  Old 


(By  telegraph  to  Editoi  &  Publishes) 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Jan.  31 — The  funeral 
for  Walter  A.  Dealey,  vice-president  of 
the  .A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  publishers 
of  the  Dallas  News  and  Journal  and 
the  semi-weekly  Farm  News,  was  held 
Wednesday.  Burial  was  in  (jrove  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  Dealey.  43,  died  early  Tuesday  of 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  two  years  or 
longer. 

Af)out  a  year  ago  he  went  to  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  and 
recovered  sufficiently  to  return  to  his 
desk. 

His  health,  however,  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  restored,  and  it  was  while 
he  was  preparing,  on  advice  of  physi¬ 
cians,  to  take  a  trip  with  the  hope  of 
recovering  that  the  fatal  attack  struck 
him. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  long- 
active  publisher  and  sponsor  of  radio 
broadcasting  development  in  Dallas 
brought  many  telegrams  and  other  mes¬ 
sages  of  condolences  to  his  family  and 
business  associates. 

Born  Sept.  11,  1890,  in  Dallas;  edu¬ 
cated  at  Terrill  School  for  boys  and  the 
University  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dealey  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  News  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  completion  of  his 
studies. 

He  completed  his  21st  year  with 
the  company  last  June,  and  for  the 
last  14  years  he  had  been  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  company.  While  his  life 
work  and  his  great  interest  lay  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  field,  he  was  a 
pioneer  among  those  able  to  realize  the 
future  and  the  possibilities  of  radio 
broadcasting.  This  belief  led  to  his 
early  activity  toward  ‘establishi*’-  a 
radio  station  in  connection  with  the 
News ;  the  result  was  station  WFAA, 
first  newspaper-owned  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

He  became  interested  in  radio  13  years 
ago,  and  brought  about  the  raising  of 
the  power  of  the  station  from  250  watts 
to  500  watts,  and  when  the  general  re¬ 
allocation  of  radio  facilities  was  pending 
in  1929,  he  declared  it  the  duty  of  the 
News  and  Journal  to  give  Dallas  a 
50,000-watt  station,  the  highest  pow¬ 
ered  broadcasting  station  permitted  by 
federal  regulation.  The  result  was  the 
erection  near  Grapevine  of  the  50,0(X)- 
watt  transmitter  of  WFA.A,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  studios  in  the  Bakei 
Hotel. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Dealey  was  keenly  interested  in 
civic  affairs.  He  preferred  to  remain 
in  the  background,  but  frequently  gave 
valued  assistance  in  the  solution  of  pub¬ 
lic  questions  affecting  Dallas  and  Texas. 
He  had  many  social,  fraternal  and  re¬ 
ligious  connections. 

Mr.  Dealey  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  a  son,  Walter  .Allen,  Jr.,  student  in 
the  University  of  Texas;  his  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Dealey;  a  brother, 
Edward  M.  Dealey,  and  three  sisters, 
Mrs.  Rice  R.  Jackson,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Decherd  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Moroney, 
all  of  Dallas. 

Active  pallbearers  were  John  F.  Lub- 
ben,  E.  B.  Doran.  H.  C.  Withers,  John 
E.  King,  Jack  Estes,  M.  M.  Donosky, 
Level!  T.  Deputy,  B.  M.  Buchanan, 
Harry  D.  Guy,  and  R.  B.  Cammack, 
all  associates  of  his  on  the  News. 


Reuter*  Canadian  General  Manage 
Die*  in  Ottawa 

IBs  telegraph  to  Editoi  &  Publish!*) 

Ottawa,  Jan.  31 — Edward  W'ilkinson 
Grange,  57,  general  manager  for  Canadj 
of  Reuters,  Ltd.,  and  well-known  news¬ 
paperman,  died  suddenly  here  late  last 
night. 

He  was  a  native  of  Napanee,  Ont 
One  of  the  veteran  members  of  tht 
Parliamentary  press  gallery  here,  Mr. 
Grange  had  worked  on  several  new^ 
papers,  including  Toronto  News,  To¬ 
ronto  Mail  and  Empire,  and  Toronto 
Globe. 

Eleven  years  ago  he  joined  the  staff 
of  Reuters  as  general  manager  for  ^ 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Mrs.  Grange  and  two  sons,  .Alex  and 
Samuel,  both  of  Ottawa,  survive. 

Mr.  Grange  was  one  of  the  small 
Iiarty  of  iiewsiiapermen  who  crossed  tht 
.Atlantic  eastwards  on  the  R-100. 


Muit 
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JEREMIAH  COLUNS 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  31 — ^Jeit- 
miah  Collins,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  a  newspaper  publisher  and  editor 
in  Indiana  and  Montana,  died  yesterday 
at  his  home  here.  He  was  83  years  old, 
and  had  been  living  in  Washington  since 
1901.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland  and  came 
to  this  country  at  the  age  of  2.  Col¬ 
lins  grew  up  in  Wabash,  Ind.,  and  later 
graduated  from  the  University  of  In¬ 
diana.  He  started  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  his  home  town  of  Wabash, 
liecoming  a  part  owner  and  editor  oi 
the  Courier.  He  later  founded  the 
Fort  Benton  River  Press.  In  1887  he 
acquired  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  and 
was  also  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Helena  (Mont.)  Independent  until  he 
retired  from  the  newspaper  business  to 
take  up  the  studv  of  land  law. 


DAGENS  NYHEDER  is  the  journal. 

istic  tradition  of  Denmark.  The  first 
newspaper  in  commercial  and  financial 
prestige,  it  is  also  the  newspaper  of  the 
substantial  homes  and  provides  for  every 
member  of  the  family  in  special  page* 
and  supplements. 


DAGENS 

NYHEDER 

COPENHAGEN,  DENMARK 


CHARLES  SUTTON 

Charles  Sutton,  79,  former  newspaper 
man,  died  Jan.  31  at  Piedmont,  Cal. 
Before  going  to  San  Francisco  in  1885 
he  was  a  New  York  writer  and  dra¬ 
matic  critic.  During  the  World  War 
he  was  a  secret  service  agent  with 
headquarters  at  Miami.  He  was  born 
in  Folkstone,  England. 


RepreunitJ  txeliuicely  ahrooJ  by : 
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220  Eait  42nd  Si.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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HAD  lO-YEAR  CONTRACT 

Due  to  a  typographical  error  Editoi 
&  Publisher  stated  in  a  news  stop 
some  time  ago  that  the  late  President 
Warren  G.  Harding,  who  sold  his 
Marion  (O.)  Star  to  Brush-Moort 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  was  given  a  contract 
for  70  years  at  $13,300  a  year  by  Brush- 
Moore  to  write  for  the  Star  as  and 
when  he  might  choose  after  leaving  tht 
White  House.  The  contract  was  for 
ten  years,  and  although  the  President 
died  before  it  was  consummated,  tht 
payments  were  made  regularly  by 
Brush-Moore,  the  final  one  having  been 
made  last  August. 


250  AT  PRESS  BREAKFAST 

More  than  250  persons,  including 
newspapermen,  their  wives  and  guests, 
attended  the  third  annual  Florida  Pr«s 
Breakfast,  sponsored  by  the  Florida 
Orange  Festival.  The  affair  started  at 
midnight,  Jan.  26,  and  continued  until 
4  A.  M.  Saturday.  Russell  Kay,  secr^ 
tary,  Florida  Press  Association,  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  Guests  included 
Ciovernor  David  Sholtz. 
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editors  are  warned 

OF  HIGHER  PRICES 

Mutt  Protect  Selvea  Against  Increases 
Forecast  by  Codes,  Washington 
Press  Told — Tug  well  Bill 
Discussed 


NEW  CLASSIFIED  SECTION 


special  free  art  copy  service  has  been  coffee.  The  advertising  appeal  is  en« 
provided  for  the  users,  although  the  tirely  on  a  quality  basis. 


The  Folger  company  last  fall  in¬ 
creased  its  newspaper  advertising  ap- 


Chicago  American  Permits  Use  of  American  charges  for  the  cuts.  The  Folger  company  last  fall  in- 

Line  Drawings  in  Copy  No  Ben  Day  or  shaded  halftone  illus-  creased  its  newspaper  advertising  ap- 

Combining  the  advantages  of  illustra-  trations  are  permitted  on  the  classified  propriation  40  per  cent  and  is  enlarging 

tion  with  the  concentration  of  the  regu-  As  a  result,  the  section  has  a  its  newspaper  program  this  spring  over 

lar  classified  advertising  form,  the  Chi-  tJray  appearance  in  keeping  with  the  that  of  a  year  ago.  Editor  &  Pubusher 

cago  American  on  Jan.  12  revised  its  0P«n  face  type  used.  Type  faces  as  was  told.  The  company’s  continued  in- 

classified  section  under  a  new  style  an-  48  point,  as  well  as  italic  type  creased  sales  have  warranted  this  en- 

nounced  as  the  Chicago  American  Dis-  ^2  to  14  point  sizes,  are  allowed  larged  program. 


trations  are  permitted  on  the  classified  propriation  40  per  cent  and  is  enlarging 
page.  As  a  result,  the  section  has  a  its  newspaper  program  this  spring  over 


e  1j5(  — -  classified  section  under  a  new  style  an-  large  as  48  point,  as  well  as  italic  type 

&  Plblisher)  nounced  as  the  Chicago  American  Dis-  12  to  14  point  sizes,  are  allowed 

Seattle,  Jan.  2v— Thrice  warned  that  play  Classified.  The  announcement  under  the  display  classified  arrangement. 

if  S  they  must  s^ke  off  the  lethargy  which  ^t^ted  in  part :  - 

Mr  surrounds_  them,  if  they  hope  to  con-  ..po^  the  alert  advertiser,  the  advan-  COFFEE  BUDGET  EXPANDED 
newi-  tinue  proht^ly  in  business  for  the  next  jages  of  this  improved  form  of  classified  -  ■ 


COFFEE  BUDGET  EXPANDED 


,  To-  ^  editors  of  country  news-  advertising  are  obvious.  Picturing  the  Folsree  Company  of  Kansas  City  Add-  places  the  account. 

crania  P*P*''*  1”  *  Wphington  had  product,  trade-mark  or  other  identifying  ing  Linage  in  90  Cities  - 

returned  ^  insignia,  unique  presentation — all  attract  (.special  to  Editor  St  Publisher)  THOMPSON  SU 

_  Chicago,  Jan.  29— Folger  Coffee 


The  advertising  is  appearing  in  color 
comics  in  some  dailies  in  addition  to  the 
regular  black  and  white  copy.  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 


_ _  THOMPSON  SUCCEEDS  MURPHY 

;  staf  convention  of  the^ VVashmgton  attention,  establish  confidence  and  ere-  Chicago,  Jan.  29 — Folger  Coffee  Robert  F.  Murphy,  sports  editor, 

ar  the  "ill  rlie  ^  responsiveness  that  cuts  advertis-  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  increas-  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  has  re- 

v’®  f  while  increasing  sales  and  ing  its  newspaper  advertising  schedules  signed  to  join  the  sports  staff  of  the 

xand  TuLweU  bin  profits.”  to  include  about  90  middle  western  Knoxville  News-SenHnel.  Marvin 

°  f  ffir  rnm^titinn  ar..\n  felt  Open  face  type.  With  black  and  white  dailies,  it  has  been  announced  here.  Thompson,  for  the  past  three  years 
small  Pr^f  Henrv  A  HnrH  ,.f  drawings  of  various  products  in  ads  This  increase  is  cited  as  conclusive  evi-  assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Journal, 

:d  th«  w«hi„^on  cuqiiiol  ‘wo  and  three  column  sizes  are  dence  of  the  return  to  quality  on  the  will  succeed  to  Murphy’s  post  “Bar- 

the  university  oi  yyasningiun  ^scnuui  ^  ^  r 


TT*  HanD^r  u/ill  ani^ar  in  the  ^  responsivencss  that  cuts  advertis-  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  increas-  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  has  re- 

v’®  f  whilc  increasing  sales  and  ing  its  newspaper  advertising  schedules  signed  to  join  the  sports  staff  of  the 

profits.”  to  include  about  90  middle  western  Knoxville  News-SenHnel.  Marvin 


of  Business  and  Economics.  Rising 


ed.  part  of  consumers,  inasmuch  as  Folger  ney”  Ballard,  formerly  sports  editor 

onH  wauee  will  aUn  wort  a  hard.  reception  an)ong  local  advertisers  coffee  retails  at  35  cents  a  pound  and  is  of  the  Knoxville  Times,  has  been  named 

ship'on  them, ^unless  they  start  now  to  enthusiastic,  it  was  stated.  A  a  high  grade  brand  of  Central  America  assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Journal, 

protect  themselves  by  iiKreasing  the  I 
-Jeie-  price  of  their  printing  and  their  adver-  ! 
s  had  tising  rates. 

editor  h  second  warning,  coming  from  one  { 
erday  of  the  Association’s  members,  advised 
s  old,  the  country  newspapermen  to  combine 

since  niore  closely  than  ever  before,  if  they  F*  Ik  I  I  I  ^  T  I  k.  I  T  I  I  I  ^  I  I  T 

came  hope  to  sell  advertising  and  job  print-  ^  IVI  I  I  W  I  I  IVI  I  I  W  ■■  I  f  _  kJ  I 

cS!  mg  to  branch  banks,  chain  stores,  or  11^  I  ll  I  O  FI  Vj  Fl  I 

later  other  national  corporations  doing  busi- 
f  In.  ness  in  small  towns.  Chapin  Collins, 
papCT  publisher,  Montesano  Vidette,  read  this 

iba^  handwriting  on  the  wall,  partially  from  A  A  I  |k  I  ^  T  W/  A 

or  of  his  own  experience,  and  from  his  affili-  AA  f  ^  AA  I  IVI  ^  I  \A#  AA 

1  the  *tion  with  other  publishers.  Publish-  m  \  #  \  I  I  ^  I  TT  m  \  IV 

g7  he  ers  have  lieen  too  lax  in  their  studies 
gnd  0^  modern  chain  store  business  condi- 
’  tht  tions,  he  said,  and  too  slow  to  make  the 

;i  he  necessary  improvements  which  would  j  -  .  ••r,,,  .,  , 

*ss  to  *'“*’*®  ®^°w  a  profit  on  their  ts  stupidity — brutality —  decision  on  the  sovereignity  of  land  advertise  long  enough  with  a  message 

bo^s  at  the  end  of  the  year.  futility.  It  makes  widows  of  in  Greenland  was  accepted  by  Den-  that’s  strong  enough,  we  can  smash 


ENLIST  IN  THIS  FIGHT 
AGAINST  WAR 


bows  at  the  end  ot  the  year.  futility.  It  makes  widows  of  in  Greenland  was  accepted  by  Den-  that’s  stronv  enouzh,  we  can  smash 

Cham  stores,  branch  banks,  and  other  ^  i  i  vt  o-  •  /  ■  -t-.  .  t,  .  <■  • 

forms  of  combines,  are  threatening  the  wives,  mourners  or  mothers,  or-  mark  and  Norway.  Since  its  founda-  Iv<zr.  That  s  Bruce  Barton  s  formula. 

small  town  editor,  as  supplies  are  often  phans  of  children.  It  leaves  a  trail  tion  in  1922  the  World  Court  has  We  believe  in  it.  We’re  beginning 
sent  from  the  central  office,  or  advertis-  ^  ~  t?  •  xj  -i  •  j  j  i  i  i  •  n  .  i 

ing  or  merchandising  policies  are  die-  of  Disease,  Famine,  Mutilation,  rendered  19  judgments  and  25  ad-  nationally — we  shall  expand  to  an 

tated  by  a  general  sales  manager  with  Bankruptcy  and  Death.  It  is  the  visory  opinions.  Out  of  these  issues  international  scale, 
whom  the  editor  has  no  contact,  instead  •iri  .•  ,  ,,  i,,..  , 

of  the  individual  store  manager,  Collins  supreme  evil  of  human  history,  the  wars  would  undoubtedly  have  de-  started  this  effort  about  seven 

"“S’  th  '  S"  Si  „  months  ago  with  a  capital  of  about 

will  soon  fade  out  of  the  picture,”  he  ^  witness  to  the  triumph  of  blind  services.  $100.  To  date  some  80  magazines 

tkebred.  emotion  over  struggling  intelli-  u  i  ■  t  •  r  n 

In  the  third  instance,  the  cloud  on  the  ^  ,  ,  •  u  How  to  make  the  League  a  com-  are  carrying  our  full  page  messages. 

journalistic  horizon  is  the  effect  on  the  gence,  o  estructive  c  aos  over  pigtely  effective  jngtrument.  There  This  amounts  to  millions  in  circula- 

nni'^'-nndenlightenment.  Itdesttoys  thousands  of  dollats 

memW  of  the  Journalism  faculty.  Uni-  nnr  finest  man  oo  ,  otcing  us  to  persistent,  unwearying  ef-  worth  of  space.  We  want  to  invade 

versity  of  Washington.  Newsprint  breed  from  debased  stock.  It  im-  c  .  x-r  ii  ^  j  a  •  c  la  wi 

prices  have  already  advanced,  and  prob-  ,  .  u  j  A  Woolley  returned  Hurope,  Asia,  South  America.  We 

ably  will  advance  more  in  the  next  few  P^ses  a  crushing  tax  burden  and  Geneva  she  said,  "We  must  want  to  use  the  radio  and  transcend 

riitr,  p7i?cs’aud®'rXpolfe  impoverishes  the  world.  It  indorses  have  moral  disarmament.  We  must  national  boundaries.  All  this  will 

also  lie  affected.  Codes  in  effect  at  murder  and  makes  a  mockery  public  opinion.”  When  the  cost  money.  What  does  War  costl 

of  on  earth.  r  ..  .  r  r,,  .  .  ^ 


.  ,  ,  .  mould  public  opinion."  When  the  cost  money.  What  does  War  costl 

present  make  these  advances  certain.  of  religion  on  earth.  i  r  l  u  ■■  e  r  j  i  j  n 

The  legal  aspects  of  the  NR  A  were  "  people  of  the  world  really  want  75c  out  of  every  federal  tax  dollar 

outlined  by  E.  L.  Skeel,  of  Seattle,  at-  Can  War  be  abolished?  Yes.  But  peace  they  can  have  it  through  goes  for  War.  A  battleship  costs 
torney  for  the  association,  who  said  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  •  j  -ru 

that,  as  a  whole,  the  act  would  iindoiibt-  only  through  persistent,  energetic,  exerting  pressure  on  their  govern-  $35,000,000 — is  soon  scrapped.  Ihe 

edly  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  organized  effort.  Glance  backwards,  ments.  World  War  cost  333  billions  in 


edly  be  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  organized  effort.  Glance  backwards,  ments.  World  War  cost  333  billions  in 

- We  re  rid  of  Dueling,  of  Slavery,  of  We  believe  that  business  methods  expense. 

STAFF  HOLDS  REUNION  Witch-burning  of  Human  Sacrifice,  (-^n  beat  war.  Business  now  knows  We  want  to  interest  business  men 

staffTn*l4b.^  3*Tield^ their  ^aniiuaT  ba'ii-  many  barbarous  institutions  jbat  War  doesn’t  pay.  Business  in  our  work.  Come  to  see  us  at 
quel  on  the  anniversary  of  the  passing  which  our  forebears  accepted  as  realizes  that  in  a  Great  War  every-  103  Park  Avenue  and  study  our 

ranSng  editor,  5Ji‘d  Clafr  Hare7sports  ‘"evitable.  Now  let’s  down  War.  one  loses.  There  is  no  longer  a  advertising.  We  want  suggestions 

editor,  Neva  York  Evening  Post,  who  If  v)e  don  t  crush  War  soon  War  will  victor.  Business  knows  that  the  and  council.  Write  us  about  this 

L’'phlladel"iihia’'to’atteml’*’*’charier’p^^  cwf.i/Wj'  crus/)  US.  World  War  was  a  major  factor  in  advertisement.  Do  you  consider  it 

fe  Fir  the  first  time  in  history  we  '•’f  Mobilize  effective?  If  not,  why  not?  We  want 


“  WorU  war  was  a  major  factor  in  advertisement, 

ii’ For  the  first  time  in  history  we 

and  Vhia;,  Shirley.  I.c.lger  syndicate  have  set  up  a  machinery  to  enforce  business  and  you  11  break  down  War.  your  reaction. 
Sj"rarr^4\.mSr"  ^  Peace.  It  works  creakingly.  What  Business  knows  the  power  of  ad-  • 

- can  we  expect  after  but  13  years?  vertising  has  changed  the  habits  of  \Vr  ' 

AD  MANAGER  TESTIFIES  The  League  prevented  wars  between  this  nation.  It  has  created  packaged  DC  A  / 
llK*  circulars  and  advertisements  of  .  ,  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  i  i-  u  i  r  C,  /\  \ 


:3teron"arrrng«r'‘"  P^^ce.  It  works  creakingly.  What  Business  knows  the  power  of  ad- 

- can  we  expect  after  but  13  years?  vertising  has  changed  the  habits  of 

AD  MANAGER  TESTIFIES  The  League  prevented  wars  between  this  nation.  It  has  created  packaged 

tile  circulars  and  advertisements  of  ,  .  ,  j  l  li-  u  j  .u 

H.  O.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  real  estate  Finland  and  Sweden,  Bulgaria  and  goods,  has  established  the  one  price 

concern,  picturing  the  firm  as  a  thriv-  Greece,  Albania  and  Servia.  Only  policy,  has  shaped  the  industrial 

SnformaSn  g'ive'lT  m  him\y ’nSlrv  few  weeks  ago  the  World  Court’s  history  of  the  past  40  years.  If  we 
F-  Xorcott,  president  of  the  company. 

Frederick  Doyle,  former  advertising 
nianager,  testified  in  court  last  week 
during  the  second  trial  of  six  former  ! 
officials  of  the  company  on  charges  of  j 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  I 
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CIVIC  PROGRESS  AIDED 
BY  INDIANA  DAILIES 

Public  Relation*  Department  Headed 

by  Editorial  Man  Keep*  Richmond 
Paper*  in  Clo*er  Touch 
with  lU  Field 

The  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  and 
Item  have  established  a  department  of 
public  relations  to  better  perfect  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  in  their  circulation  area, 
with  Robert  R.  Reid,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  in  charge. 

“Visualization  of  the  growth  possible* 
for  the  community  served  by  the  two 
papers  is  embodied  in  the  efforts  of 
this  department,”  stated  Mr.  Reid.  “Ev¬ 
ery  matter  of  importance  to  the  various 
communities  served  comes  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  relations  department.” 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1933  the 
department  worked  with  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration  and  local  civic  leaders  in 
the  establishment  of  facilities  in  Rich¬ 
mond’s  natural  park  to  provide  athletic 
competition  and  stage  entertainments  at 
night  under  floodlight  equipment.  .\n 
area  of  the  park  was  developed  into  an 
amphitheatre  to  accommodate  crowds  of 
15,000  to  17,000. 

Activities  in  the  amphitheatre  included 
stage  entertainments  by  groups  from 
towns  in  the  outlying  circulation  area, 
a  big  civic  minstrel  show,  union  church 
services,  short  plays  and  band  concerts. 
All  entertainment  in  the  amphitheatre, 
including  a  big  Fourth-of-July  fireworks 
display,  was  given  to  the  public  free  of 
charge. 

The  public  relations  department  also 
continued  to  function  this  winter.  For 
the  Christmas  holiday  period  the  Palla¬ 
dium-Item  cooperated  with  local  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  promotion  of  a  “Santa 
Claus  Village.”  The  village  featured 
Santa’s  factory,  dwelling.  Northern 
Lights  display,  toy  exhibit,  huts  by  mer¬ 
chants,  mythical  North  Pole  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  and  elaborate  illumination  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  municipal  light 
plant.  Thousands  of  children  and 
adults  were  attracted  to  the  village 
from  the  circulation  territory  served  by 
the  two  papers. 

New  Tribune  Beauty  Feature 

Eleanor  Xangle  has  been  appointed 
Chicago  Tribune  “Beauty  Shopper”  and 
is  conducting  a  daily  column  known 
as  “Through  the  Looking  Glass,”  featur¬ 
ing  specific  beauty  i)roducts  and  aids 
that  can  be  purchased  in  Chicago  stores. 
No  names  of  products  or  shops  are 
mentioned  in  Miss  Nangle’s  column,  but 
the  information  is  given  to  readers  who 
telephone  or  write  in  to  the  Tribune. 
A  similar  beauty  column  has  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Leola 
Allard,  Daily  News  women’s  editor. 
These  columns  on  cosmetics  occasion¬ 
ally  include  a  word  of  warning  about 
any  fad  or  practice  liable  to  injure  or 
disfigure. 

Corn-Hog  Column  Popular 

Since  the  start  of  the  corn  and  hog 
reduction  program  in  Iowa,  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  have 
started  a  column  of  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  on  production  limitation  prob¬ 
lems.  Announcement  of  the  feature 
brought  an  avalanche  of  questions  to 
the  desk  of  J.  S.  Russell,  farm  editor. 
Leonard  McGuire,  livestock  and  grain 
market  editor,  was  pulled  off  his  desk  to 
help  Russell  answer  the  questions.  The 
questions  and  answers,  for  two.  weeks 
now,  have  been  filling  from  3  to  5 
columns  of  space  each  day. 

Orien  McDaniel  Promoted 

Orien  E.  McDaniel,  former  executive 
of  Indianapolis  and  Omaha  newspapers, 
has  been  appointed  city  circulation 
manager  for  the  Baltimore  Post.  He 
success  H.  M.  Snyder,  who  is  now 
with  the  Stern  Newspapers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Camden.  Mr.  McDaniel  has 
been  with  the  Baltimore  Post  for  the 
past  year  under  the  direction  of  Stanley 
Swan,  circulation  director. 


SUBWAY  CONTRACT  AWARDED 

Interborough  New*  Company  Get* 
Independent  Sy*tem  Stand* 

Samuel  P.  B<ioth,  president.  Inter¬ 
borough  News  Company,  announces  that 
the  Board  of  Transportation  has  granted 
his  company  an  exclusive  franchise  for 
newsstands  and  all  vending  rights  in  the 
new  Independent  Subway  System  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Ed  Zoty,  for  more  than  12  years  in 
charge  of  magazine  sales  for  the 
Macfadden  Publications  and  credited 
with  the  largest  single  copy  sales  of 
magazines  ever  achieved,  has  become  a 
director  of  the  Interborough  and  will 
assi.st  Mr.  Booth  and  associates  in  im¬ 
proving  the  present  service  and  extend¬ 
ing  it  into  wider  fields. 

Eagle  Ha*  Public  Forum 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  has  re¬ 
vived  its  current  events  forum,  which 
it  formerly  conducted  many  years  ago. 
Every  Saturday  morning  from  11  to  12 
o’clock  the  public  is  invited  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  the  Eagle  Building  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  news  of  the  week  with  Eagle 
editorial  executives.  The  guests  are  in¬ 
vited  to  ask  questions  on  current  events 
or  inquire  into  Eagle  editorial  policies. 
The  plan  is  held  valuable  to  the  paper 
in  that  it  gives  it  an  insight  into  the 
reader’s  mind.  About  250  have  been  at¬ 
tending  the  forums,  which  started  Jan. 
6. 

Banquet  in  PitUfield 

Correspondents  of  Berkshire  County 
and  newspaper  boys  of  Pittsfield  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  and 
Daily  News  were  tendered  their  annual 
banquet  Jan.  23  at  Pittsfield.  Frank  J. 
Shannon,  Republican  circulation  man¬ 
ager  at  Pittsfield,  was  in  charge.  John 
Mahanna,  Lenox  correspondent,  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  Attending  from 
the  Springfield  office  were  Raymond 
Beach,  Republican  circulation  manager, 
and  Thomas  F.  Murphy,  Daily  News 
circulation  manager. 

Dyer  Really  Bagged  a  Deer 

W.  P.  Dyer,  area  circulation  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  on  a 
recent  vacation  trip  to  Tucson,  Ariz., 
went  on  a  hunting  trip  and  bagged  a 
deer.  He  brought  some  of  the  meat 
back  with  him,  but  his  associates  refused 
to  believe  his  story.  As  a  result  he 
obtained  a  sworn  statement  from  one 
of  his  hunting  companions  in  .Arizona 
to  prove  his  prowess.  Dyer  shot  the 
deer  in  masterly  fashion  the  statement 
said,  but  he  “unwittingly  bit  off  and 
swallowed  the  end  of  his  pipe.” 

Held  “Kitcheneering”  Cour*e 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  spon¬ 
sored  a  three-day  course  in  “kitcheneer¬ 
ing,”  which  began  Jan.  24  at  the  Tivoli 
Theatre,  San  Francisco,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mrs.  Julie  Lee  Wright,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Safeway  Stores  Home¬ 
makers’  Bureau,  and  her  seven  assist¬ 
ants.  The  Chronicle  also  featured  this 
course  in  a  “Safeway-Piggly  Wiggly 
Kitcheneering”  section  of  four  pages  on 
Jan.  23. 

Texa*  Ranger*  Serie* 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  is 
running  a  series  of  articles  called  “The 
Gentleman  in  the  White  Hat.”  describ¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  Texas  Rangers. 
The  articles  are  written  by  C.  L.  E^ug- 
las,  staff  member,  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  series  on  country  doctors.  The 
Press  in  advance  stories  said  it  was 
proud  of  Douglas.  The  series  which 
started  Jan.  15  received  a  big  play  on 
page  one. 

Spon*oring  Tour*  for  Children 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  is 
sponsoring  a  series  of  tours  of  Grand 
Rapids  for  rural  .school  children.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  buses  to 
pick  up  the  children  at  their  schools, 
inspect  museums,  fire  stations,  cream¬ 
eries  and  factories,  following  which  the 
Herald  is  host  at  a  dinner  and  at  a 
theatre  for  a  matinee  performance. 
Tours  are  arranged  by  R.  H.  Roush. 


SAFETY  SLOGAN  CONTEST 

The  San  Francisco  News  recently 
started  a  safety  campaign  to  reduce  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  perils  in  San  Francisco, 
and  has  been  featuring  daily  articles 
written  by  Robert  C.  Elliott.  The 
News  has  added  to  its  campaign  a  safe¬ 
ty  slogan  contest,  and  will  award  27 
cash  prizes,  $100  in  all,  for  the  best 
traffic  safety  slogans  and  suggestions 
for  its  campaign  to  check  the  auto¬ 
mobile  death  toll. 

Received  Merit  Award* 

Annual  merit  awards  based  on  1933 
records  were  presented  to  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  carrier  boys  by  the 
Observer  Carrier  Boys’  Organization, 
recently.  The  first  award  of  $50  went 
to  Creighton  Sossomon,  who  completed 
the  year  with  only  one  late  and  no 
complaints  against  his  record.  Julian 
W.  Helms,  received  the  second  award 
of  $30  and  Graham  McCall,  the  third 
award  of  $20.  Lesser  awards  were 
also  presented. 

Model  Airplane  Contest 

Steadily  growing  in  membership  since 
its  inception  last  November,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  Model  Airplane 
Club  will  sponsor  one  of  the  largest 
contests  of  its  kind  shortly  after  Feb. 
15,  in  the  Hunt  Armory,  Pittsburgh. 
One  thousand  dollars  in  prizes,  as  well 
as  46  silver  trophies  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winners  in  three  age  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Serie*  Featuring  Women 

A  series  under  the  heading  “Madame 
President”  are  being  run  on  the  first- 
page  second  section  of  the  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  Citizen-Neii's.  Each  story,  il¬ 
lustrated  with  a  photo,  sketches  the 
life  and  activities  of  recently  elected 
presidents  of  women's  organizations  in 
the  city,  and  tells  briefly  the  work  of 
the  organization. 

Annual  Bowling  Course 

The  Cleveland  Press  is  conducting 
its  annual  course  of  bowling  lessons  for 
women  with  Mrs.  Floretta  D.  McCut- 
cheon,  champion  bowler,  as  instructor. 
The  daily  is  also  conducting  a  contest 
to  find  the  two  oldest  immigrants  in 
each  nationality  in  Cleveland.  Theo¬ 
dore  .^ndrica,  nationalities  editor,  is  in 
charge. 

Exhibiting  Spanish  Painting* 

Pre.sentation  of  an  exhibition  of 
Spanish  paintings  by  Pedro  Antonio  and 
Soria  Aedo  was  opened  Jan.  16  on  the 
mezzanine  floor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News  tower  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  newspaper,  with  members 
of  the  Miami  Beach  Women’s  Club  as 
hostesses. 

Organizing  Accordion  Band 

.\rthur  M.  Keene,  publisher,  TaB 
(Cal.)  Midway  Driller,  the  Los  Hills 
Gusher  and  the  McKittrick  Nezvs  has 
organized  an  accordion  band  at  Taft. 
The  Midway  Driller  is  providing  music 
and  free  lessons  for  five  months  with 
a  competent  instructor  and  plans  to 
have  a  band  of  50  members. 

Birmingham  Cooking  School 

The  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald  conducted  a  cf)oking  school  Jan. 
30-31  in  charge  of  Miss  Ruth  Cham¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board.  A  feature  of  the  school 
w'as  the  attention  given  to  the  cooking 
of  meat. 

Spon*oring  Tenni*  Matche* 

The  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  will 
spcjiisor  tennis  matches  in  Convention 
Hall,  Feb.  8  featuring  William  T.  Til- 
den,  Ellsworth  Vines  and  the  traveling 
tennis  circus.  The  proceeds  will  be 
given  to  local  charities. 

Ey*ter  on  Insurance  Board 

Clarence  E.  Eyster,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  was  appointed 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Peoria 
Life  Insurance  company  recently. 


“KING”  COLE  IN  JAIL  ^ 

Woman  Charge*  She  Wa*  Mulcted  d  ^ 
$4,200  on  Marriage  Promise 

{By  tcl^rapk  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

York,  Pa.,  Jan.  31 — King  Cole,  self, 
styled  “King  of  the  Newsboys,”  is  jj 
jail  today  charged  with  the  theft  bj 
trick  of  $4,200.  The  charge  was  brought 
by  Effie  Ellen  Tyson,  of  Yoe.  this 
county,  who  accompanied  the  “King”  oj 
a  whirlwind  trip  to  California  and  > 
Mexico  on  the  promise  that  Cole  would  n 
marry  her  when  he  arrived  in  Los  An-  t 
geles  and  cashed  in  on  a  million-dollar  i 
bonanza  as  the  result  of  his  asserted  c 
investment  in  a  motion  picture  business,  | 

The  complainant  alleges  that  she 
withdrew  her  savings  to  finance  the  trip 
after  Cole  had  painted  an  elaborate  i 
word  picture  of  tlieir  wedded  future  of 
ease,  travel  and  fine  living. 

They  traveled  to  Los  Angeles  in  the 
woman’s  car.  Cole  postponed  the  wed¬ 
ding  on  the  plea  that  they  should  hare 
the  ceremony  performed  in  Mexico 
City.  The  woman  says  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Mexican  capital  Cole  en¬ 
gaged  an  expensive  hotel  suite,  hired 
a  staff  of  stenographers  and  pretended 
to  be  doing  a  lucrative  business  in  the 
advertising  field.  Creditors  became  in¬ 
sistent,  the  woman  reveals,  and  a 
Cole’s  suggestion  she  wired  for  addi-  i 
tional  money  to  escape  the  toils  of 
Mexican  creditors. 

Cole  started  his  career  on  the  Fort 
Dispatch  32  years  ago  as  a  newsboy, 

Returning  to  York  several  weeks  ago 
he  breezed  into  the  Dispatch  office  and 
inform^  the  staff  that  he  was  worth 
“a  million  and  a  half  in  cash”  and  tha 
he  owned  a  Miami  newspaper.  i 

He  rented  an  expensive  suite  of 
rooms  in  a  local  hotel,  employed  three 
stenographers  and  opened  the  “Kim 
Cole,  Incorporated,  of  America,  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Agency.”  He  then 
hired  three  additional  stenographers, 
an  advertising  manager,  and  rental 
more  rooms  to  make  a  grand  total 
of  six. 

Police  within  a  few  days  received  a 
teletype  message  from  Philadelphia  for 
his  arrest  for  an  unpaid  $52  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel  bill.  A  second  local 
hotel  charged  him  with  evading  an  $18 
bill,  and  the  hotel  in  which  he  had  his 
offices  also  brought  a  similar  charge 

When  arrested  he  was  having  himself 
measured  for  a  pair  of  custom-madt 
shoes  and  spats.  The  girl’s  charge  was 
lodged  against  him  after  he  had  been 
jailed. 

Davi*  to  Albuquerque 

Warren  G.  Davis,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Clovis  (N.  M.)  L't’chih;/  News 
Journal  has  resigned  to  become  city 
circulation  manager  of  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Journal-Times.  Harry  B. 
Davis,  his  brother,  liecomes  circulation 
manager  of  the  Clovis  newspaper. 

Syndicate  in  Brooklyn 

Starting  Feb.  1  the  Atlantic  Features 
Syndicate,  owned  by  Samuel  Hambur¬ 
ger  and  Leo  O.  Goldstein,  will  conduct 
business  from  temporary  quarters  at 
1925  East  17th  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ruth  Francis  has  been  retained  as 
editor. 

Supervi*ed  Bermuda  Trip 

Howard  Fleming,  publisher,  Oteeitr- 
lOjiH  (Ont.)  Times,  and  Mrs.  Fleming 
chajKToned  a  party  of  12  young  women 
who  won  trips  to  Bermuda  in  a  circu¬ 
lation  Contest  conducted  by  that  news¬ 
paper 

7,000  Boy*  Attend  Hockey  School 

More  than  7,000  boys  attended  the 
Chicago  Daily  Times’  second  annual 
hockey  school  held  at  the  Chicago  St^ 
dium  Jan.  27,  with  members  of  the 
lllack  Hawks  displaying  their  talents  on 
the  ice. 

Daily  Food  Index  Box 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  is  car^ 
ing  a  page-one  box  indexing  the  food 
advertisers  in  that  issue.  A  boldface 
headline,  “Attention,  Housekeepers,  in¬ 
troduces  the  copy. 
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N.  Y.  GROUP  CONSIDERS 

aids  to  advertisers 

Increasing  the  Effectiveness  of  Retail 

Copy  Will  Halt  Diversion  of 
Funds  to  Other  Mediums, 
Managers  Are  Told 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Syracuse,  Jan.  30 — More  intensive 
study  and  more  funds  with  which  to 
jake  metropolitan  retail  store  adver¬ 
tising  effective  and  attain  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  money  going  into 
other  mediums  of  advertising,  are  the 
needs  of  the  moment,  members  of  the 
Advertising  Department  of  New  York 
State  Dailies,  gathered  here  for  a  two- 
day  conference,  agreed. 

Jack  R.  Paul,  Gloversville  Leader- 
republican,  was  elected  president ; 
James  Burnett,  Binghamton  Press,  vice- 
president  ;  Russell  Harris,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  secretary-treasurer.  C. 
if.  Snyder,  Yonkers  Herald-Statesman, 
was  added  to  the  executive  committee 
for  two  years ;  Roy  Andrews,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  was  re-elected  for  three 
years;  the  other  members  being:  Mary 
Emo,  Hornell  Tribune-Times ;  J.  A. 
Viger,  Troy  Record;  and  M.  R.  Miller, 
Batai'ia  News. 

.Allen  B.  Sikes  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  A.N.P.A.,  led  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  future  outlook  for  lin¬ 
age,  which  he  said  was  much  better. 

Robert  Alender,  manager  of  the 
contract  advertising  department  of 
Montgomery-Ward  company,  spoke  on 
closer  cooperation  of  newspapers  with 
stores  in  order  to  obtain  better  mer¬ 
chandising  ideas  which  will  be  of  value 
to  the  stores. 

The  Goodwin  merchandising  plan 
was  discussed  but  the  group  neither 
approved  or  condemned  it.  T  he  Cope¬ 
land  bill,  which  calls  for  less  stringent 
modifications  of  the  national  food  and 
drug  laws  than  those  advanced  by  the 
Tugwell  bill,  was  also  discussed. 

Bringing  a  new  picture  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  advertising  was  one  of  the 
answers  to  a  (luestion  on  how  much 
could  be  expected  of  a  solicitor,  and  his 
efficiency  in  handling  accounts.  Russell 
Harris  stated  that  the  editor  is  often 
the  best  solicitor;  another  stated  that 
the  publisher  is  also  often  likewise 
effeettve. 

With  retail  costs  and  commodity 
prices  advancing,  the  effect  will  be 
favorable  on  1934  national  linage,  mem¬ 
bers  said. 

Samuel  A.  Schwartz,  Rochester 
Democrat-Chronicle,  stated  that  his 
paper  had  put  a  dealine  at  6  p.m.  on 
advertising  copy,  and  that  no  price  cor¬ 
rections  could  be  made  after  that.  Few 
of  his  hearers  agreed,  however,  that 
this  practice  would  work  in  all  cases. 

Where  there  had  been  a  pick-up  in 
retail  sales  volume,  the  opinion  was 
that  advertising  linage  had  increased  a 
considerable  percentage. 

The  plan  of  extending  lowest  rates 
to  small  regular  space  users  rather  than 
to  the  biggest  users  was  thought  to  be 
a  good  means  of  promoting  advertising. 

Few  newspapers  reported  they  had 
changed  or  planned  to  change  their 
rates  on  account  of  the  NRA  code. 

Not  many  members  felt  that  a  bever¬ 
age  rate  should  be  established,  but  that 
it  should  be  the  prevailing  IcKal  rate. 
Buffalo  newspapers  reported  they  are 
charging  the  national  rate. 


Just  Off  The  Press 

BARTENDERS*  GUIDE- 

Know  how  to  mix  thousands  of  famous 
Mosnd  modem  drinks,  cocktails,  cobblers, 
•Uncs,  bites,  ounches,  cups,  flips,  etc. 

Genuine  old  time  **Bartendera'  Guide** 
•oppfessed  for  years,  now  for  sale,  com- 
pWely  modernised.  What  drinksi 
Know  how  to  serve  wines  and  when 
*nd  what  glasses  to  use.  Also  tells  you 
'*“:^*preads  to  use  for  the  buffet. 

Uno  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  receipts 
'^orth  thousands  of  dollars  for  only  60 
f«nti,  or  three  for  $1.26.  Sent  anywhere 
w  the  U.  S.,  postpaid.  _  ^ 

Jones-Ackerson  Co. 

17  William  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


CHALLENGES  PULITZER  PROTEST 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  attack 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
on  the  appointment  of  Ralph  Pulitzer 
as  deputy  administrator  of  the  news¬ 
paper  code  is  most  amazing. 

When  the  Pulitzer  interests  sold  the 
New  York  World  they  paid  every  em¬ 
ploye  two  weeks  salary  from  cash  on 
hand.  The  first  $500,000  received  from 
Scripps-Howard  was  turned  over  to  a 
committee  of  seven  executives  to  dis¬ 
pense  according  to  their  best  judgment 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  employes. 
Not  one  cent  was  retained  by  the 
Pulitzers.  On  that  committee  I  repre¬ 
sented  the  Evening  World. 

We  spent  days  going  over  the  entire 
l>ersonnel  of  the  World  papers.  We 
made  a  careful  study  of  each  individual 
case  and  finally  disbursed  the  entire 
sum,  basing  our  awards  on  length  of 
service,  immediate  need  and  hope  ot 
future  employment.  Some  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  were  i)aid  as  much  as  20  weeks’ 
salary  and  even  more. 

1  remember  in  detail  one  case.  Long 
after  the  lists  had  been  closed  I  ran 
across  the  case  of  an  Evening  World 
man  who  we  erroneously  thought  had 
obtained  employment.  He  was  in  dire 
need.  I  went  personally  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Pulitzer  and  the  man  was  restored  to 
the  payroll  at  $110  a  week  until  he  was 
on  his  feet. 

If  that  is  ruthlessness,  make  the  most 
of  it. 

I  worked  for  Ralph  Pulitzer  for  17 
years  and  found  him  always  fair,  square 
and  liberal.  Nobody  should  know  that 
better  than  Heywuod  Broun,  who  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  protest. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Miles  D.  Stettenbenz, 
Managing  Editor, 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

OPPOSES  AMENDMENT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  the 
Jan.  20  issue,  page  29,  in  a  report  of 
the  New  England  Association  of  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  reported  as  follows: 

“It  was  felt  that  the  proposed  child 
labor  amendment  was  not  so  great  a 
menace  to  the  newspaper  boy  as  was 
first  suspected,  but  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  was  instructed  to  study  it  and 
take  whatever  action  deemed  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Having  been  in  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  busi¬ 
ness  and  circulation  manager,  Louis- 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Times,  all 
through  the  period  of  compiling  data 
for  the  newspaper  code  in  our  fight  in 
regard  to  the  age  limit  for  newspaper 
boys,  I  started  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment.  It  was  continued  for  about 
an  hour  and  the  subject  was  handled 
very  thoroughly.  I  stated  that  as  far 
as  the  newspaper  boy  code  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of 
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the  President  and  there  was  nothing 
further  we  could  do  about  it,  but  we 
did  have  to  worry  about  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Child  Labor  Act 
which  had  already  passed  20  states  and 
needed  only  16  more  to  make  it  a  law. 
If  and  when  that  time  comes,  we  will 
be  in  a  much  more  serious  condition 
than  had  the  newspaper  boy  code  gone 
through  as  first  drafted. 

There  was  much  discussion  as  to  just 
what  action  should  be  taken  and  I 
might  say,  one  or  two  rather  foolish 
motions  placed  before  the  house  which 
were  later  .withdrawn  after  it  was  seen 
how  utterly  unreasonable  they  were, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  to  have 
each  legislative  committee  member 
keep  in  touch  with  the  situation  and  do 
whatever  he  thought  necessary  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  own  state. 

A  little  later  in  the  program,  I  re¬ 
ceived  further  data  from  Mr.  Stodghill 
in  regard  to  this  amendment  and  I  once 
more  stressed  the  fact  that  it  w^s  not 
up  to  any  individual  to  carry  on  this 
work.  It  was  up  to  each  and  every 
circulation  manager  to  see  that  his 
newspaper  did  its  share  toward  break¬ 
ing  down  the  movement,  to  protect  its 
own  newspaper  boys  and,  of  course,  its 
business.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  am 
positive  if  other  members  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  approached  they  would  an¬ 
swer  the  same  as  I,  this  amendment  to 
the  Child  Labor  Act  is  a  real  menace 
and  far  outshadows  the  harm  that 
would  be  done  or  would  have  been  done 
had  the  newspaper  code  gone  through. 

N.  C.  Johnson, 
Circulation  Manager, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

DAIUES  APPOINT  “SPECIAL” 

M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  who  have  been 
representing  the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mer¬ 
cury-Herald  in  Pacific  Coast  territory 
for  some  years,  were  recently  appointed 
to  represent  that  newspaper  nationally. 
The  Mogensen  Company  has  also  been 
appointed  to  represent  the  Honolulu 
(Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin. 


NEW  JOB  FOR  AICHINGER 

Alexander  Aichinger,  for  five  years 
city  editor  of  the  Cleveland  German 
daily,  Waechter  und  Anzeiger,  has  been 
transferred  to  Pittsburgh  to  edit  and 
manage  the  Volksblatt  und  Freiheits- 
Freund. 


EXPERIENCE 


jUDGMENT  by  men 
^  occupying  key  posi¬ 
tions  in  publishing  is 
increasingly  necessary. 

When  you  need  a  per¬ 
son  of  proved  ability/ 
write  or  wire  your 
specifications  to — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 
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1575  DEALERS  IN  CAMPAIGN 

Meat  Advertising  to  Run  for  Year 
in  Boston  Territory 

Some  1575  meat  dealers  in  New  En¬ 
gland  are  joining  in  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  run  for  a  year,  with  40  quar¬ 
ter-pages  in  black  and  white  and  12 
double-trucks  in  colors.  The  campaign 
is  fostered  by  the  National  Live  Stock 
and  Meat  Board,  which  is  trying  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  meat. 

First  of  the  double-trucks  in  colors 
appeared  recently  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Po.tt. 

The  copy  was  centered  aroimd  a  large 
colored  illustration  of  an  eight-pound 
rib  roast  of  heavy  beef,  and  house¬ 
wives  were  invited  to  compete  in  a 
prize  contest  for  the  best  statement  on 
how  it  should  be  served  and  how  many 
meals  it  would  make. 

The  names  of  all  the  participating 
dealers  took  up  ten  narrow  columns  of 
agate  type. 
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1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  ol 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Msmagers  Aseo- 
ciatioa  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address  :Clarence  B.  Byster, 
Secretary -Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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GUILDS  GROUPS  ACTIVE  IN 

NEWS  OF  CHICAGO  EPIDEMIC 

MANY  CITIES 

REPORTED  BY  PRESS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

that  guild  membership  cards  will  be 
honored  by  the  police  and  fire  depart¬ 
ments  of  Camden  as  police  courtesy 
cards,  which  have  not  been  issued  in 
recent  years.  Similar  action  is  being 
sought  from  the  city  council  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  organization  committee  of  the 
guild  reports  rapid  progress  in  organiz¬ 
ing  a  foreign  language  unit  among  18 
daily  and  weekly  foreign  language 
newspapers  in  Philadelphia.  A  southern 
New  Jersey  suburban  unit,  taking  in 
seven  southern  counties  in  New  Jersey, 
is  being  formed  and  is  expected  to  en¬ 
roll  more  than  100  newspapermen  and 
women  in  that  area. 


Yonkers  Guild  Elects 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Yo.NKEas,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1 — The  Yon¬ 
kers  Editorial  Guild,  organized  last  Oc¬ 
tober  with  a  charter  membership  of  28 
from  the  staff  of  the  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman,  elected  permanent  officers  at 
its  first  annual  meeting  recently. 

H.  Richmond  Campbell  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  president;  Kenneth  A. 
Fowler,  first  vice-president ;  William  A. 
Spring,  second  vice-president ;  Arthur 
E.  Chambers,  Jr.,  secretary,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  B.  O’Neill,  treasurer. 

Denis  H.  J.  Cummins,  Leonard  J. 
Kane,  Miss  Dorothy  K.  Loeb  and  Oxie 
Reichler  were  elected  members  of  the 
board  of  governors,  which  also  includes 
the  president  and  vice-president. 

.^n  invitation  to  hold  its  monthly 
meetings  in  the  penthouse  atop  the  First 
National  Bank  building  was  accepted. 


Carey  Heads  Omaha  Group 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Omaha,  Jan.  29 — Fred  Carey,  veteran 
reporter,  columnist  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-News,  was 
unanimously  chosen  president  of  the 
newly  organized  Omaha  and  Council 
Bluffs,  la..  Newspaper  Guild  yesterday. 

Robert  G.  Phipps,  sports  writer, 
Omaha  IV orld-Herald,  was  unanimously 
elected  vice-president;  E.  W.  William- 
■son.  Bee- News,  secretary,  and  Hugh 
Fogarty,  Associated  Press  correspon¬ 
dent,  treasurer. 

A  local  constitution,  which  excludes 
local  press  agents  and  publicity  men 
from  membership,  was  adopted. 

Volta  Torrey,  night  side  editor  of  the 
\y’orld-Herald,  rejected  a  nomination  as 
vice-president  and  told  the  group  flatly 
he  would  not  join  the  organization.  He 
gave  no  reason  for  his  action. 


Strouse  Heads  Akron  Guild 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

.^KRON,  O.,  Jan.  30 — Don  Strouse, 
Times- Press,  who  acted  as  temporary 
chairman  during  the  organization  of  the 
Akron  Newspaper  Guild,  has  been 
elected  president.  He  was  the  local 
representative  to  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  recently  held  in  Washington. 

Harry  Harriman,  Beacon- Journal, 
was  elected  vice-president ;  Harold  J. 
Taylor,  Beacon-Journal,  secretary,  and 
Miss  Ellen  Paige,  Times-Press,  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  Akron  Newspaper  Guild  boasts 
a  membership  of  nearly  100  per  cent 
with  its  78  members. 


Planning  Toledo  Guild 

Members  of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  News-Bee  and  Times 
will  meet  Feb.  4  to  discuss  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  Toledo  chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild.  Approximately 
100  of  the  110  eligible  for  membership 
have  signified  their  intention  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting. 


WOOLEN  ACCOUNT  PLACED 

John  Matter  &  Associates,  310  South, 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  have  been* 
appointed  advertising  counsel  for  local 
advertising  for  Kenwood  Woolens, 
Inc.,  550  North  Michigan  avenue.  Ann 
Douglas  is  the  account  executive. 


Charles  B.  McCabe,  central  division 
manager.  United  Press,  Chicago,  said; 

“The  United  Press  first  learned,  Nov. 
9,  that  amoebic  dysentery  had  been 
traced  to  Chicago  hotels.  The  story- 
with  all  available  angles  and  statements, 
was  carried  fully  that  day,  that  night, 
and  was  follow^  up  for  several  days 
thereafter. 

“We  checked  the  story,  of  course,  at 
all  possible  sources — Dr.  Herman 
Bundesen,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health;  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein, 
editor.  Journal  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association ;  officials  of  the  hotels : 
all  hospitals  having  any  connection  with 
the  federal,  county  and  city  govern¬ 
ments,  etc.,  including  the  U.  P.  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  which  was  asked  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Surgeon  General  Hugh 
S.  Gumming  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  Service. 

"I^ter  Dr.  Bundesen  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  confirming  the  United  Press 
story." 

Isaac  Gershman.  general  manager  of 
the  City  News  Bureau,  stated  his  or¬ 
ganization  first  learned  of  the  epidemic 
on  Nov.  9  when  he  received  informa¬ 
tion  that  Dr.  Bundesen  was  preparing 
a  statement  for  the  press  on  a  dysentery- 
outbreak  in  Chicago  hotels. 

“Our  time  sheet  records  show  that  a 
bulletin  was  flashed  to  the  papers  at 
4:15  p.  m..’’  he  said.  “.At  4:30  p.  m. 
the  verbatim  statement  was  sent  from 
our  office  in  advance  of  the  lead,  which 
was  put  out  at  4 :42.” 

Dr.  Bundesen  asserts  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  withhold  the  news  from 
the  press  after  it  was  evident  that  such 
an  epidemic  was  present  on  a  wide¬ 
spread  scale.  In  his  report  of  the  case, 
he  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  health 
officers  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  .Association  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  His  report  states: 

“The  paper  was  presented  on  Oct.  9, 
1933,  by  Tonney,  Hoeft  and  Spector 
It  was  given  some  publicity  in  the  local 
press  of  Indianapolis  on  Oct.  9.  and  a 
news  item  was  sent  out  by  radio  over 
the  NBC  network  from  the  Radio 
Forum  which  was  part  of  the  official 
program  of  the  convention.  News  re¬ 
leases  were  also  issued  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  headquarters,  but  these  were  not 
generally  accepted  by  the  press.” 

-An  inspection  of  the  news  stories  ap- 
Iiearing  in  the  Indianapolis  newspapers 
shows  that  the  report  read  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  largely  an  academic  discussion 
of  dysentery,  pointing  out  that  the 
disease  can  be  carried  by  food  handlers, 
and  had  been  found  in  two  large  .Amer¬ 
ican  hotels.  No  mention  was  made  of 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Bundesen’s  report  relative  to  the 
efforts  of  his  office  to  inform  the  indi¬ 
vidual  visitors  who  had  stopped  at  the 
loop  hotels  contains  the  following  ref¬ 
erence  regarding  the  newspapers: 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 


The  complete  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  one  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modern  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

GENERAL  ®  ELECTRIC 


"By  the  evening  of  Nov.  8,  about  35 
replies  were  received  indicating  diar¬ 
rheal  disturbances,  and  it  w'as  then  de¬ 
cided  that  the  situation  was  sufficiently 
serious  to  justify  issuing  a  general 
warning  to  the  press.  On  Nov.  9,  there¬ 
fore,  a  news  release  was  sent  to  the 
press  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
circumstances  were  reported  to  the 
Surgeon-General  by  long  distance  tele- 
Iihone. 

.A  report  on  the  outbreak  was  made 
public  this  week  by  a  medical  committee 
appointed  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Bundesen. 
The  committee,  after  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion,  placed  principal  blame  upon  faulty, 
old-fashioned  plumbing  facilities  and 
stated  the  steps  taken  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  disease  were  correct  and 
were  adequately  and  properly  carried  out. 


.An  editorial  appearing  in  the  curre4 
issue  of  the  American  Medical  .^i.J 
ciation  Journal  defends  the  action  takj 
by  Chicago  health  authorities  and  sav* 

“.Attention  is  called  in  this  cniieaVn 
to  the  chronology  of  the  incidents  o-! 
curned  in  this  outbreak,  the  graiU 
manner  in  which  necessary  facts  wc: 
perforce  developed  and  the  way  in  wl  i 
questionnaires,  radio  broadcasting  a: 
iniblicity  were  used  to  bring  to  light ; 
many  cases  as  possible  in  cities  oiu,;, 
of  Chicago. 

“It  is  sate  to  say  that  in  a  preview 
generation  the  majority  of  these  esw 
might  never  have  been  detected  i 
relationship  to  the  original  focus  i 
Chicago.  Without  such  efforts  ib 
existence  of  a  widespread  epidemi 
might  never  have  lieen  known.” 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


HOE  MONARCH 


ROLLER-BEARING 

MATRIX  ROLLER 


HEAVY  DUTY  MACHINE,  OPERATED  FROM 
L  EITHER  END  AT  FAST  OR  SLOW  SPEEDS 


A  FEW  FEATURES 

MICROMETER  WORM  GEAR  PATENTED  SUP  GEAR  AU.  PUSH  BUTTON 
IMPRESSION  DRIVE  RUNS  ASSURES  BETTER  ELECTRIC  CONTROL 
ADJUSTMENT  IN  OIL  BATH  MATS 


SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY.  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35. 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drjring  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabI*  Addraas  NENSCO— Worcaatar 


INCREASED  PRESS 


CAPACITY  at  smaii  cost 


When  baiiness  again  gets  into  fall  swing,  will  joo  fiii 
yourself  held  back  by  a  printing  press  that  can  m 
longer  keep  pace?  ...  or  one  that  can  not  deliver  tw 
required  Tolnme  at  a  low  enough  cost? 

There  has  never  been  a  better  time  than  to-day  for  shifting  to  faster,  nW 
modem  equipment.  Used  presses  of  standard  makes  in  the  straight  line  im 
unit  types  are  available  to-day  at  extraordinarily  low  prices.  They  offer  • 
splendid  opportunity  to  step  up  your  capacity  and  lower  your  operating 
at  a  very  small  outlay.  , 

E^ch  of  these  used  presses  is  guaranteed  to  be  in  good  working  order,  u* 
just  now  we  are  situated  to  take  care  of  a  good  range  of  requirements. 

Let  us  know  what  you  might  consider,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  inppi) 
details  on  some  of  our  best  values.  Write  to-day. 


The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company 

1535  South  Paulina  Street 
CHICAGO 

NBW  YORK  SAN  PRANCISOO 
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BRINKLEY’S  $5,000,000 
SUIT  IS  DISMISSED 

Libel  Suit  Againat  Kansas  City  Star 
Is  Dropped  as  Appeal  Period 
Ends — Costs  Assessed 
to  Plaintiff 

A  suit  for  $5,000,000  damages,  alleg¬ 
ing  libel,  brought  by  John  R.  Brinkley, 
goat  gland  specialist,  formerly  located 
at  Milford,  Kan.,  against  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  was  dismissed  in  Topeka  last 
week.  Brinkley  took  no  action  to  prose¬ 
cute  his  case  further  following  a  deci¬ 
sion  against  him  in  the  United  States 
district  court,  the  appeal  period  of  90 
days  being  permitted  to  pass  without 
a  move  being  made  by  the  plaintiff. 

James  E.  Smith  of  Topeka,  attorney 
for  Brinkley,  in  admitting  that  the  pe¬ 
riod  for  an  appeal  had  been  allowed  to 
pass,  announced  that  he  would  pay  the 
court  costs  and  that  the  record  would 
show  the  case  finally  dismissed. 

Brinkley’s  suit  was  based  on  articles 
and  editorial  comment  in  the  Star  fol¬ 
lowing  an  investigation  of  Brinkley’s 
practices  at  Milford  and  over  his  pri¬ 
vately  owned  radio  station.  The  Star’s 
attorneys  filed  a  demurrer  to  Brinkley’s 
petition,  and  it  was  argued  before  Judge 
Tillman  D.  Johnson  of  the  United 
States  district  court  of  Utah,  before 
whom  it  was  taken.  Judge  Johnson 
sustained  the  demurrer  in  a  decision 
announced  Oct.  9,  1933,  in  which  he  up¬ 
held  the  contentions  of  the  Star  on 
every  point. 

Dr.  Brinkley’s  methods  of  medical 
practice  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  newspaper  several  years  ago. 
An  investigation  was  made  by  several 
members  of  the  staff,  and  a  series  of 
articles  revealed  various  phases  of  the 
Brinkley  “industry.”  The  state  medical 
board  of  Kansas  also  took  action,  re¬ 
voking  Brinkley’s  license  to  practice  in 
the  state,  and  the  federal  radio  commis¬ 
sion  took  away  the  license  of  Brinkley’s 
radio  station  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
against  public  interest  for  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  medical  diagnoses  and 
prescribe  for  ailments  over  the  air. 

The  doctor  then  jumped  into  the  po¬ 
litical  arena  to  seek  vindication,  but  was 
defeated  twice  for  the  governorship  of 
Kansas.  Following  his  last  defeat,  in 
1932,  he  abandoned  his  hospital  at  Mil¬ 
ford  and  moved  to  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  where 
he  had  established  a  business  arrange¬ 
ment  with  a  powerful  radio  station 
operating  across  the  border  in  Mexico. 


LORD  ESTATE  APPRAISED 


Net  Value  It  Fixed  at  $232,793 — 
Sons  Get  Bulk 

A  state  transfer  tax  appraisal  filed 
in  the  office  of  Surrogate  Leone  D. 
Howell  of  Nassau  county,  Mineola, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  showed  the  gross  value 
of  the  estate  of  Chester  S,  Lord,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun 
from  1880  to  1913,  to  be  $441,073.10, 
and  the  net  value,  $232,793.02. 

The  bulk  of  the  estate  was  left  to 
two  sons,  Kenneth  and  Richard  S. 
Lord,  and  one  grandson,  Chester  Web¬ 
ster  Lord. 

The  estate  included  realty  valued  at 
J27,SOO,  household  furniture  and  jewels 
valued  at  $2,584.75,  and  securities  upon 
which  a  total  value  of  $217,876.52  was 
placed. 
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C.  S.  HAYDEN  IN  POUTICS 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  31— Charles 
S.  (Buck)  Hayden,  for  the  past  11 
years  a  Washington  newspaper  corre- 
*^dent,  as  representative  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  Chattanooga  News, 
*nd  other  papers,  has  been  chosen  sec- 
vrtary  of  the  National  Democratic  Con¬ 
gressional  committee. 

Mr.  Hayden  has  alr'-’dy  sent  his 
resignation  to  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Washington  correspondents  as  a 
member  of  the  press  galleries,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  duties.  The  new  secre- 
|»ry  of  the  committe**  came  to  Wash- 
m^on  in  1919  to  represent  the  San  An- 
wio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
•San  Antonio  Light. 


CHALLENGES  CRITICS  OF 
ADVERTISING 


{Continued  from  page  5) 


an  alien  thing  and  no  one  is  going  to 
want  it  to  live,  least  of  all  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  its  misery. 

“Let  me  close  with  a  few  words  on 
our  own  problem.  The  A.  N.  A.  is  not 
concerned  with  codes  in  the  advertising 
the  NRA  is  that  no  industry  can  reg¬ 
ulate  us.  One  of  the  basic  principles  of 
the  NRA  is  that  no  industry  can  reg¬ 
ulate  another  industry.  Codes  are  al¬ 
ways  open :  provisions  of  fair  trade 
practices  and  otherwise  may  always  be 
changed.  As  consumers  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  we  of  course  reserve  the  same 
right  to  object  to  fair  trade  practice 
provisions  in  any  code  having  to  do  with 
those  who  sell  to  us  as  the  right  of  the 
general  consumer  to  object  to  the  codes 
of  our  industries.  I  believe  that  much 
may  be  done  by  the  proper  setting  up 
and  administering  of  fair  trade  practice 
provisions  in  what  is  called  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry. 

“So  long  as  wastes  continue — and  the 
sellers  know  what  those  wastes  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  consumers  of  advertising — 
just  so  long  do  we  give  support  to  the 
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RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  St  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Broken 


Exclusive  Evening  Dally  In  live  county  seat 
of  18,000.  Requires  136,000  cash.  Louis 
Eddy.  Bloomington.  III. 


Pacific  Coast  Neivspapers.  1  have  several 
properties  to  offer.  M.  C.  Moore.  Newe- 
uaper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


Bargains!  Rare  Bargains — Dally,  weekly, 
semi-weekly  newspapers.  East,  West. 
North.  South.  Well  equipped,  earning 
profit.  Half  interest  New  England  weekly 
Job  plant.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building, 
New  York. 


We  want  your  newspaper  business,  either 
buying  or  selling.  Tears  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  capable.  Intelligent,  bualnesallke 
handling  of  your  property;  all  business 
strictly  confidential.  Len  Felghner,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  Nashville,  Mich.  Eastern 
representative,  J.  W.  Mapolee,  Murphy’s 
Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. _ 


Insuranca 


Build  Circulation  that  sticks  with  News¬ 
paper  Accident  Insurance  policies.  Writs 
Jim  O.  Ferguson,  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurancs 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Better  Daily  Newspapers  in  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Psrtlowe  PIsn  clrculatlon-bulld- 
Ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  In¬ 
crease,  regardless  of  business  conditions  In 
your  Held,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building. 
Indianapolis. 


Circulation  Campaigns  conducted  on  an 
absolutely  aelf-flnancing  agreement.  A  plan 
which  merits  your  Investigation.  The  t>oI- 

§hin  Circulation  System.  3203  Pierce  St., 
loux  City.  Iowa. 


Promotion,  to  bring  "better  times.”  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world's  record 
circulation  builders.  248  6th  Ave.,  N.  T.  C. 


Wanted — Newspaper  Location 


Have  Complete  Newspaper  Plant,  Want 
incatlon  to  start  dally  newspaper.  Adver¬ 
tiser  has  long  experience  as  publisher. 
Highest  reference.  Box  E-904,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Bare  Opportunity — A  dally  set-up  in  East¬ 
ern  city,  near  New  York.  Chance  for  able 
manager  or  editor  to  acquire  substantial 
Interest  on  investmet  of  $18,000.  Must  act 
quick.  E-917,  Editor  Publisher. 


contention  of  the  theorists  that  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  entirety  is  largely  waste. 
Nothing  is  so  dangerous  or  difficult  to 
deal  with  as  a  half-truth. 

“Gentlemen,  we  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  invite  the  support 
of  all,  especially  those  great  selling 
groups  of  advertising  on  whose  progress 
and  sound  development  our  very  exist¬ 
ence  to  a  large  extent  depends — I  mean 
the  newspapers,  the  magazines,  the 
radio,  the  outdoor  medium,  window  dis¬ 
play,  direct  mail  and  others — to  join 
with  us  in  combating  the  half-truths  in 
our  business.” 


HEADS  MAXON  N.  Y.  OPHCE 

Sidney  B.  Egan  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  New  York  office  of 
Maxon,  Inc.,  advertising  agency.  He 
has  been  with  this  agency  for  three 
years,  and  recently  has  been  in  charge 
of  creative  work  in  the  New  York 
office. 


ALL  WHITE  OWL  TO  J.  W.  T. 

\V.  L.  Rubin,  advertising  manager  of 
General  Cigar  Company,  New  York, 
has  announced  appointment  of  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Company,  New  York,  to 
handle  all  advertising  of  the  White  Owl 
5-cent  cigar. 


Help  Wanted 


.Advert iHiiig  Solieitor — Opening  on  progres- 
■sive  ilally  newspaper  near  New  York  City 
for  young  man  with  experience.  Must  be 
able  to  write  and  lay  out  good  copy  and 
have  record  for  results.  Healthy,  steady, 
sober.  State  complete  qualifications  (photo 
if  possible)  and  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter.  Address  Box,  E-912,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Copy  Reader  for  local  news,  wanted  on 
night  shift  hy  New  York  newspaper. 
E-DOS,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor  wanted.  (live  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  In  first  letter.  New  York  paper. 
K-910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


.Advertising  Manager  and  Salesman,  ex¬ 
perienced.  desires  position  on  Eastern 
dally  or  weekly.  University  graduate  with 
ten  years’  advertising  and  merchandising 
experience.  Excellent  record  for  building 
and  holding  accounts,  planning  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  sound  copy  and  layouts.  W’lll  go 
anywhere  In  the  East.  Write  E-908,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


.Advertising  Director  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager  seeks  contact  with  competent  Edi¬ 
torial  Director  to  Join  In  negotiations  for 
high  class,  well  established  small  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  make  Investment  ranging 
from  $6,000.00  to  $10,000.00.  Prefer  man 
under  46.  Individuals  and  proposition  will 
stand  thorough  Investigation,  and  you  must 
measure  up  In  character  and  ability.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  man  of  vision  and  character 
to  Join  aggressive,  experienced  and  com¬ 
petent  newspaper  organization.  Address 
E-900.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


.Advertising  Man — College  trained,  person¬ 
able,  enthusiastic,  14  years’  experience  sell¬ 
ing  display,  writing  copy,  servicing  ac¬ 
counts;  local,  national;  will  follow  In¬ 
structions.  Will  really  work.  Good,  clean 
record.  Excellent  references.  E-903,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


.Assistant  to  Pabllshing  Executive — 7 
years’  experience  with  large  publishing 
houses  (class  and  trade).  Sales,  subscrip¬ 
tion,  circulation  department  details.  Rapid 
correspondent.  Age  32.  Single.  Chrisltan. 
College  education.  Free  to  go  anywhere. 
.Salary  moderate.  E-902,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(  irculatlon  .Alanager,  successful,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  Is  desirous  of  change  due  to  pros¬ 
pective  reorganization  or  sale  of  his  paper. 
Reference  the  best.  Go  anywhere.  E-901. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


t'irculation  Manager,  large  or  small  paper, 
promoter,  organizer,  familiar  with  every 
phase  of  circulation  work.  Apt.  7,  2-A 
So.  Hawk,  Albany.  N.  T. 


('Irculatlon — ^Marrled  man,  age  39,  with  23 
years'  daily  newspaper  experience,  13 
years  as  circulation  manager.  Willing  to 
do  any  kind  of  circulation  work.  Refer¬ 
ences.  E-905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


('irculatlon  Manager.  15  years.  Effected 
by  recent  consolidation.  Thoroughly  com¬ 
petent.  Prefer  Interview.  Unquestionable 
recommendations.  E-888,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Experience  small 
and  large  papers;  promoter,  organizer, 
boy-exponent,  economical;  young,  married, 
aggressive;  East,  go  anywhere.  E-874, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classifled  Manager — East,  eight  years  dis¬ 
play,  classified  experience.  Three  years 
classified  promotion  for  group  of  dallies. 
References.  Proven  production.  Confiden¬ 
tial.  E-917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Copy  Desk  Man,  critical  of  news  values, 
demands  terse  writing,  fast  and  accurate, 
now  employed,  thirty,  college  background, 
references.  Write  B-915,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Correspondent — Former  Washington  Cor¬ 
respondent  to  relocate  there  Feb.  15.  Will 
handle  full  or  part  time  correspondence, 
special  articles,  assignments,  daily  or  in¬ 
dustrial  papers.  Excellent  contacts  at  capi¬ 
tal.  E-877.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Man,  10  years’  varied  experience, 
seeks  permanent  connection  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  with  progressive 
daily,  where  enthusiasm,  aptitude  and 
ability  are  assets.  Consider  editing  good 
weekly.  Married,  28,  excellent  character 
an(l  habits.  Future,  not  salary,  immediate 
aim.  Experienced  sports  writer.  Refer¬ 
ences,  E-894,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Editor  or  Editorial  Wrltei^Wlde  experi¬ 
ence;  economics,  finance,  politics;  any¬ 
where;  Ed.  A  Publisher  has  outline  of 
record,  or  address  E-882,  Eklltor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


in  .Any  Capacity — At  32,  fired  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  youth,  but  tempered  with  the 
wisdom  of  14  years’  close  association  group 
of  smartest  publishers,  now  Inactive,  all 
around  newspaper  man,  experienced  all  de¬ 
partments,  seeks  connection  with  publisher 
with  future  anywhere.  Any  capacity  re- 
(lUiring  intelligence.  Judgment,  loyalty, 
adaptability.  Salary  not  important.  Ex¬ 
perienced  In  organization,  management, 
accounting,  circulation,  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion,  editorial  direction.  Close  student  of 
public  demands.  Have  ideas  and  Ideals. 
Executive.  Can  follow  or  give  orders. 
Married;  2  children.  Sober,  Industrious. 
E-906,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaperman — 17  years’  experience  as  big 
league  baseball  writer  for  newspapers, 
magazine  and  syndicates,  also  general 
sports  writer.  Metropolitan  dally,  covering 
24  sports.  Byline  In  16.  Three  years  edit¬ 
ing  sports.  Seeks  position.  Can  furnish 
references.  E-911,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Newspaper  Executive,  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  with  reputation  and  record  as 
newspaper  builder,  desiree  position  aa 
publisher,  business  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  or  managing  editor.  Understands 
both  morning  and  evening  fields.  E-881, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  K(M>ni  Executive — Efflciency  expert, 
operating  at  minimum  cost.  Experienced, 
black  and  color.  Union.  E-907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Radio  Advertisers! 

Unexcelled  contralto.  versatile.  well 
trained.  Has  many  novelties.  Interview 
in  New  York.  Address  E-914,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Reporter — Former  editor  New  York 
weekly,  Columbia  Journalism  graduats, 
wants  position  any  type  pubIleaUon.  Em¬ 
ployed.  Prefer  oppostunity  to  salary. 
E-887,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  sports  writer,  experienced.  Go 
anywhere  Immediately.  E-892,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 


Halversen  stutilng  Machines — 2-6  head  ma¬ 
chines,  D.C.  motors,  including  vacuum 
pump  and  motor.  Cost  $20,000  each  In 
1929.  For  sale  at  $2,000  each.  In  good 
running  order.  Detroit  News  Mechanical 
Supt. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

A//  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Bmlnast  EstablUhad  In  1899 
350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


JOBS? 


Certainly — for  the  men, 
who  seek  them  persistently 
and  intelligently.  Tell  the 
employers  through  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  just  what  you  have 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  ability 
and  experience. 


Classified  Service 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  3,  1934 


IN  New  York  City  this 

experienced  newspapermen  and 
women,  out  of  work  for  months  or  even 
years,  got  employment  in  a  group.  All 
were  grateful  for  five-day  week  jobs 
which  pay  from  $21  to  $26  per  week, 
though  some  received  ten  times  as  much 
four  years  ago.  A  little  of  something 
is  much  better  than  a  whole  lot  of 
nothing  when  a  man  is  facing  a  loved 
family  actually  wanting  creature  ne¬ 
cessities,  or  when  the  landlady  has 
drawn  the  deadline  at  Saturday  night. 
Fifty  months  of  economic  upheaval  has 
played  havoc  with  almost  everyone,  but 
It  has  seemed  to  this  writer  that  edi¬ 
torial  workers  were  compelled  to  bear 
more  than  their  share.  However,  this 
condition  is  now  being  dealt  with.  We 
have  to  thank  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York,  especially  Louis  Resnick, 
former  newspaperman  and  now  director 
of  the  council’s  information  bureau,  for 
taking  the  initiative  to  place  in  tempo¬ 
rary  work  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  news¬ 
paper  writers  registered  at  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  as  unemployed 
and  in  need  of  assistance.  Mr.  Resnick 
sensed  that  in  the  vast  group  of  work¬ 
ers  clamoring  for  Civil  Works  Service 
employment  a  proportion  would  be  de¬ 
serving  newspaper  people.  He  and  the 
president  of  the  local  guild,  Allen  Ray¬ 
mond  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
within  a  few  da3's  found  employment 
for  75  writers  on  the  payroll  of  the 
CWS. 


By  BIARLEN  PEW 

w'eek 


ment,  turned  on  the  gas.  The  police 
found  the  five  bodies  huddled  in  death 
in  the  wrecked  home.  A  social  worker’s 
investigation  revealed  that  the  woman 
had  no  idea  she  might  have  obtained 
relief  from  any  one  oi  dozens  of 
agencies.  She  did  not  even  know  that 
the  good  state  of  New  York  provides 
a  pension  for  such  mothers.  Little  did 
she  realize  that  hundreds  of  capable 
and  willing  arms  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  her  and  her  brood  it  their 
plight  had  been  reported.  She  had  been 
reared  in  a  vile,  old-style,  hard-boiled 
orphan  asylum  and  the  fear  obsessing 
her,  when  she  turned  on  tlie  gas,  was 
that  her  little  ones  would  suffer  a  like 
fate.  No  one  had  told  her  that  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  especially  in  this  city,  orphan 
asylums  have  been  modernized,  human¬ 
ized,  in  instances  even  made  to  compare 
with  good  private  homes. 


The  incident  is  interesting  in  itself, 
but  behind  it  lies  a  condition  which 
importantly’  concerns  every  newspaper 
that  is  conscious  of  the  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  professional  movement  Imown 
as  “Social  Service.”  It  was  the  first 
step  in  an  ambitious  attempt  to  bring 
alxiut  better  public  understanding  of  so¬ 
cial  work.  The  75  former  newspaper 
folks  will  write  the  news  of  the  more 
than  1,000  social  service  agencies  of  the 
metropolis,  including  practically  every 
health  and  welfare  otganization,  all  co¬ 
operating  through  the  Welfare  Council. 
These  social  service  agencies  have  felt 
handicapped  because  their  mission  was 
only  vaguely  understood  by  the  average 
citizen.  The  news  will  be  offered  to  the 
local  daily,  periodical  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  press. 


PLAINLY,  the  need  is  an  improved 
information  service  between  relief 
agencies  and  public.  Welfare  science 
has  thought  of  nearly  everything,  but  has 
never  solved  this  vital  problem.  Ihere- 
fore,  the  75  news  writers  employed  to 
ventilate  the  situation  through  the  New 
York  press  will  blaze  a  new  trail.  They 
wfll  work.  I  am  told,  as  if  employed  by 
a  newspaper,  selecting  good  story  ma¬ 
terial  and  offering  it  gratuitously  to  the 
newspapers.  Care  will  be  taken  not  to 
flood  newspaper  offices  with  welfare 
material  or  play  any  press  agent  tricks, 
but  rather  disseminate  from  day  to  day 
dependable  and  significant  facts  for  the 
benefit  of  press  and  public.  Every  item 
will  be  autnenticated  by  the  Civil  Works 
Service,  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  of  New  York.  Cooperating  with 
the  movement  are  die  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  and  New  York  State  I'emporary 
Emergency  Relief  -Administration.  If 
the  experiment  is  satisfactory,  25  more 
unemployed  and  Guild  registered  news¬ 
paper  workers  will  be  added  to  the  list. 


Mr.  resnick  tells  a  couple  of 
dramatic  stories  illustrating  how 
desperate  has  been  the  need  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  realization  that  such  agencies  exist 
to  render  relief  to  anyone  in  sore  need. 
A  Puerto  Rican  in  Brooklyn  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  grand  larceny  charge.  So¬ 
cial  service  investigation  revealed  that 
the  man  had  been  tortured  in  mind  and 
body  by  poverty.  His  family  lived  in 
utter  want.  I'lie  cries  of  his  hungry 
children  were  drumming  in  his  ears  as 
he  walked  the  streets  in  vain  search 
of  work.  In  desperation  he  turned 
“criminal.”  He  robbed  a  store,  like  a 
clumsy  amateur,  and  was  nabbed.  It 
was  his  first  offense.  Just  across  the 
street  from  the  tenement  where  the 
tortured  family  lived  there  was  an  es¬ 
tablished  relief  agency,  equipped  to  feed 
deserving  people  and  pay  rent  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  poor  Puerto  Rican  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  it.  He  had  believed 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  heartless 
world. 

Another  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Res¬ 
nick  was  even  more  pathetic.  A  New 
York  broker  was  killed  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident.  His  widow  presently 
learned  that  his  fortune  had  been  swept 
away  and  his  death  left  her  penniless, 
with  four  small  children.  There  were 
no  friends  to  turn  to.  The  widow  wor¬ 
ried  for  days  and  then,  in  a  mad  mo¬ 


social  service  through  the  popular  press. 
At  present  in  many  communities  most 
people,  even  intelligent  persons,  do  not 
know  how  to  turn  when  hit  by  some 
sudden  twist  of  fate,  finding  themselves 
penniless,  friendless,  hungry,  sick, 
haunted  by  the  misery  of  loved  ones. 
The  cop  on  the  corner  would  probably 
be  unable  to  offer  any  welfare  sugges¬ 
tion.  Put  it  this  way :  how  would  you 
turn,  if  in  a  strange  city,  helpless, 
friendless,  weighed  down  by  some  un¬ 
controllable  misfortune?  I  have  lived 
in  New  York  for  nearly  30  years  and 
confess  that  I  did  not  know  until  yes¬ 
terday,  when  a  relief  worker  told  me, 
how  1  could  get  a  meal  without  beg¬ 
ging,  or  a*  bed  without  panhandling. 
The  confusion  and  fear  among  ignor¬ 
ant  people,  especially  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  when  trapped  by  fate,  is  often 
tragic. 

It  seems  to  this  writer  that  the  news¬ 
paper,  as  the  natural  social  center  of  a 
community,  ought  to  play  a  vital  part  in 
such  circumstances,  cooperating  with 
established  social  service  agencies.  We 
have  often  discussed  this  question  in 
this  column  in  the  past,  but  1  have 
seen  few  practical  results.  It  seems  to 
me  that  an  editor — ^any  editor — could 
find  space  in  his  columns,  especially 
when  tile  need  is  so  intense,  for  stand¬ 
ing  copy  which  would  direct  attention 
to  relief  agencies,  so  that  all  who  run 
may  read.  Suppose  a  box  were  run 
on  a  news  page,  in  the  same  position 
every  day  for  a  year,  announcing: 

(1)  That  no  despairing  person  need 
feel  that  he  is  friendless  or  that  his 
case,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  hopeless. 

(2)  That  the  local  community’s  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  are  prepared  to  act  in  be¬ 
half  of  any  deserving  person. 

(3)  That  (if  true)  these  agencies 
have  a  central  office  where  cases  are 
to  be  reported  for  consideration  and,  if 
worthy,  assigned  to  agencies  which 
specialize  in  various  forms  of  relief, 
medical,  economic,  correctional,  educa¬ 
tional  and  what  not. 

(4)  That  by  calling  a  telephone  num¬ 
ber,  at  the  office  of  the  Daily  Blank, 
or  by  writing  to  or  calling  at  a  certain 
address,  any  person’s  problem  would 
receive  kindly  and  confidential  consid¬ 
eration. 

Such  a  notice  might  do  more  good 
than  the  same  space  given  to  any  other 
interest.  And  what  a  load  of  haunting 
doubt  it  would  lift  from  the  shoulders 
of  editors  who  conscientiously  want 
their  newspapers  to  serve  the  causes  of 
the  people — especially  ttie  neediest  1 


^H.ARITY,  “iced  and  statistical,”  as 


the  late  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  once 
described  it,  has  no  place  in  the  picture 
which  scientific  social  welfare  service 
presents  in  the  modern  day.  Four  years 
of  depression,  reducing  at  least  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  New  York’s  population  to  actual 
need,  with  proportional  grief  in  every 
community,  has  made  the  business  of 
the  social  worker  highly  practical,  play¬ 
ing  a  leading  part  in  the  great  recovery 
adventure.  There  is  no  scandal  con¬ 
nected  with  welfare  work  operated  by 
skilled  people.  The  hard-boiled,  patron¬ 
izing,  disgusting  high-hats  that  once 
administered  “charity”  at  the  end  of  a 
fork  are  as  outmi^ed  as  the  stage 
coach.  And  now  that  vast  sums  are 
being  appropriated  by  national,  state  and 
municipal  government  the  broad  and 
complicated  task  of  distributing  it  to 
assure  true  relief  is  a  major  profes¬ 
sional  responsibility.  That  newspaper- 
trained  men  and  women  should  play  a 
part  in  this  transaction  seems  to  me 
both  reasonable  and  just.  New  York 
newspaper  publishers  and  editors  have 
promis^  to  give  the  welfare  conv  of¬ 
fered  by  the  crew  of  75  a  generous 
test.  By  pounding  home  the  facts  to 
the  reading  public,  day  by  -day,  that  so¬ 
cial  service  is  available  to  all  who  need 
it,  the  relief  movement  promises  to  gain 
a  new  and  high  objective.  At  least,  it 
is  hoped,  no  desperate  mother  will  here¬ 
after  murder  her  four  children  through 
ignorance  of  the  means  of  relief. 


AS  a  joke  the  editor  and  publisher 
.  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  signed  a 
Sunday  piece  “R.  R.  M’Cormik.” 
Quickly  news  spread  that  simplified 
spelling  of  names  would  be  adopted  by 
the  Tribune,  possibly  leading  a  general 
leform.  I  was  visibly  shaken  by  the 
rumor,  having  long  suffered  from  an 
inferiority  complex  owing  to  the  brevity 
of  my  name — must  it  now  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  Pu?  I’m  glad  for  other  reasons 
that  Col.  McCormick  was  only  spoof¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  a  joyful  business  to 
monkey  with  names  in  print,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  find  myself  writing 
about  Brisbn,  Kupr,  Nox,  Ox,  Noys, 
Howrd,  Herst,  Chandlr,  Brun,  Pulitzr, 
Davz,  Talr  and  Batn,  Bartn,  Drstn  & 
Osbrn  and  all  the  rest.  It  would  be  a 
simplification  which  would  only  compli¬ 
cate  matters.  Incidentally,  writers  might 
consider  it  a  species  of  gypping  as  they 
expect  to  fill  at  least  ten  per  cent  of 
space  with  names,  always  so  much 
easier  copy  than  ideas  or  facts.  As  a 
leading  buyer  of  editorial  goods  Col. 
McCormick  might  have  been  suspected 
of  a  sinister  motive.  If  so,  guild  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  would  take  an  unex¬ 
pected  turn,  demanding  not  only  mini¬ 
mum  hours  at  maximum  pay,  but  the 
right  to  pad  space  with  names  strung 
out  to  the  limit. 


places.  We  happily  go  on  spelling  thian 
the  longest  way,  largely  1  think  becasK 
no  one  likes  to  trifle  with  the  Kiog’i 
English,  regarding  it  as  a  sort  of  van¬ 
dalism  that  strikes  at  dignity  and  ract 
pride.  The  only  simplitication  whids 
appears  to  work  is  that  which  cone 
from  slang  usages.  We  resent  "thnj’ 
or  “thoro”  and  despise  “photo,”  bn 
many  of  us  accept  a  gwd  slang  abbre 
viation  such  as  “gyp,”  which  coma 
down  from  gypsy,  in  turn  derived  from 
Egypt  (or  perhaps  from  the  Greek  term 
“gyp.”  meaning  vulture).  Newspaptn^ 
especially  sport  pages  or  coluraail 
quickly  adapt  such  slang  as  pep,  from 
pepper;  cop,  from  copper  badge;  and 
such  obvious  colloquialisms  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  all  so  sharply  descriptive  that  I 
wonder  how  the  great  English  coiner 
Dickens  missed  them:  Muscle-in,  sock, 
squawk,  sap,  scram,  rap,  racketeer, 
prexy,  phenagle  (or  fenagle),  two-bits 
rocks,  big-shot,  stuffed-shirt,  cock-eyed, 
petting,  grand  (for  $1,000),  bozo,  bunk, 
fifty-fifty,  gaff,  guff,  phoney,  ritzy,  razz, 
souse,  flapper,  cuckoo,  wow,  tip  (to 
hint ) ,  snooty,  queer,  nutty,  pronto,  j«b, 
grouch,  blues,  ga-ga,  balled-up,  blah, 
butt-in,  cinch,  crab,  yellow,  swell,  stung, 
stuck  and  dozens  of  similar  expressions, 
many  originating  in  hobo  argot. 


rT  SEEMS  a  fair  conclusion  that  the 


I  New  York  experiment  will  inspire 
similar  action  in  many  cities.  We  may 
all  catch  a  new  and  clearer  vision  of 
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All  languages  have  slang  abbrevia- 
•  tions,  of  course,  and  perhaps  the 
English  indulge  them  as  much  as  Amer¬ 
icans.  For  instance,  all  over  Britain  the 
following  words  are  common:  Bean, for 
head;  bob,  for  shilling;  bone,  to  st^; 
bounce,  to  brag ;  carrots,  red-haired 
person;  chink,  money;  clout,  a  hand¬ 
kerchief;  dab,  an  expert;  dag,  a  gun; 
dunderhead,  stupid  fellow ;  fanum, 
hands ;  file,  to  rob ;  flayers,  shoes ;  mop¬ 
pet,  saucy  girl ;  nub,  head ;  oaf,  fool; 
peepers,  eyes;  pinch,  steal;  phiz,  faa; 
ripping,  excellent;  rub,  run  away; 
snaffle,  to  steal;  topping,  good;  zanj, 
an  idiot.  Perhaps  slang  is  designed , 
for  humor  as  much  as  for  convenience 
or  brevity.  I  am  unable  to  subscrie 
to  the  notion  that  it  is  out  of  place  and 
a  corrupting  influence  in  comic  litera¬ 
ture  or  cartoons.  It  adds  real  force  to 
the  American  funny-side,  but  the  artist 
must  make  skillful  use  of  it,  for  there 
are  vulgarities  which  offend  as  well  as 
those  which  amuse.  I  think  the  rules 
of  common  decency  govern  the  selec¬ 
tion.  You  avoid  slang  which  reflects 
on  the  Deity,  on  nationals,  on  rever¬ 
enced  persons  like  mother  and  sister,  or 
which  harshly  ridicules  objects  or  jw- 
sons  who  are  naturally  subjects  of  pity 
or  compassion.  You  do  not  joke  about 
death.  Aside  from  these  obvious  mis¬ 
applications,  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
the  use  of  good  slang  and  not  without 
appreciative  readers. 

These  cute  words  find  their  way  into 
our  language,  finally  to  be  recognized 
by  the  lexicographer,  and  each  is  z 
Godsend  to  the  headline  writer,  but 
when  someone  makes  a  rule  to  shorten 
words  by  scientific  process  the  resistance 
is  terrific.  The  silliest  attempt  to  sate 
space  by  eliminating  alleged  superflui¬ 
ties  came  years  ago  from  Denver  when 
the  late  Fred  Bonfils  started  to  cut  out 
all  middle  names  and  initials,  so  names 
appeared  in  the  Post  as  Franklin  Roos^ 
velt,  John  Rockefeller,  William  Phelps, 
William  Bryan,  Charles  Hughes,  Md 
so  forth.  That  sort  of  tinkering  is  an 
abuse,  for  surely  people  are  entitled  to 
their  names.  There  is  an  economy  in 
language  which  is  sensible  and  anotho 
which  represents  intolerable  waste,  con¬ 
fusion  and  indignity. 
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WE  have  seen  many  experiments 
with  simplified  spelling,  looking 
to  space  economy  in  newspapers,  but 
they  seem  never  to  get  beyond  first  base. 
Phonetic  spelling  was  a  rage  for  a  few 
months,  some  20  years  ago,  and  in  its 
mildest  form  it  has  stuck  in  a  few 


BRIGGS  IS  POSTMASTER 

Henry  B.  R.  Briggs,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
ord,  and  onetime  editor  of  Clevelm 
Press,  t(X)k  office  as  acting  postmaster 
at  Los  Angeles  Jan.  31.  Announcement 
of  his  appointment  to  the  post,  one  of 
the  major  federal  jobs  unfilled  since  toe 
advent  of  the  Demcxtratic  adminisW- 
tion  nearly  a  year  ago,  was  made  last 
week  by  Postmaster  General  Farley- 
From  1925  until  last  year  Mr.  Britg 
edited  and  published  the  Los  Alleles 
Record,  now  the  Post-Record.  Sow 
he  has  been  assistant  publisher  of  tW 
Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Press. 
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